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12 toiiH to ihe Ittatt — aliiiiiiiiuiii Ixtdy tu iiiiTfUBe pav load eaparity 
— ro:nl cli-liiys tniisl Itc a\<ii<]4'd. 

••\Vc liiiti^ht. thU Irufk yeurn ii{»o ami spccirti-il l''irf'>limi' 'rin--. 
Im-i-iiu-.«- of the cwi'j)! ioiial ^<'^\i('<■ r('n<l<T«-d lis on our Cm- ton W liiio," 

rites Mr, Alborl i '., Sitiilh. of lln- Sfacouiiol (Uiiil <.iotii|)iirt> . 

To uvoid piiiirlitr*'-. und roiid d4-lii\s lli*-v tiu\e ^iilu>i■ lak<>n Ihe 
ad«lrd prci'uiilion tiC f<{iii|(j>iii^ tlif truck itilh l ircstonr Piiiit'ltire frixiT 
Tubes, llfffrriiifj to tliis rhaitKc* .^Ir. Sinilh «rili»s: — "Tii dalr- ;ift«'r 
dflivcrin^ oii-r 6.IKHI itiiics \tilli(iut u j)unc'liir<% I i><*1i(-\r thiit )tiii iiinv 
liinr lis (III iIm- I>i->I <-«]iiij)iiifiil ]K»s9iil)le Tor the ojHTatioti uf ihis jiit-t-i- 
«>r rM|iii|ini(>tit." 

The Firf.Htone Ser^irt- Uruler iwar ytni will Uv pluil to dUcusM your 
tiuiiliii-; (mdilt-in nith yint :tri<l to ^ho^v ytiu liinv hf i-aii hflp xiii ri'<?iicc 
ci|n-raliiif; f\|u-ii><-. i ulllihii i<mIu>. S|HM ify I'iri'slune (iuiii-I)i|i(»i-d Tire>, 
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You can't get dependable, long-lived, economical performance without bal- 
anced chassis weight. If you don't buy weight in the beginning, you'll pay for 
it sooner or later in repair parts at repair part prices. The chassis weight of 
this new iVz-ton Federal Six is 3225 pounds, or 21.5c per povind. The 
national average is 31c.This proves conclusively that Federal gives more truck, 
longer life, better performance for your dollar. Weight, ALL-TRUCK con- 
struction throughout, and many outstanding features make this the biggest 
truck buy America has ever seen. Make it your business to see a Federal dealer. 

From EndTo End Its AllTruck 

The New3Ton-B WheelerAtIOSD 

^•cyiindsT it'ngfe dnit fxojo; ^-cylinder dual drive ftjjo; 6-cytindrT single drive ^ujo; 6-cylindcr Jaat dnve ^i^jo; chassis f. a. S, Detroit 

Tfati atw 3-ton Six- Wbeeler — a truck of exclusive Federal design, at anyivtiere near this price. Other Federal tnodels up to 7 tons are 
«itgrui«eied by Federal, buitt by Federal, iscreating a sensation. Never just as outstanding in value. Know what Federal has to offer. Inves- 
before has so much truck with so many patented features been offered tigaie Federal before deciding on the purchase of any new equipment. 

FeDIRA^ iiDTORTBUCKCD,OETRDIT MiCH. 

Njilltiti'* IJtUiilrirM U iiiitiluiiir] tin llw UWU wf vscry mwiLli fsv ll\<s Vhamtu't tit I '»iijnu i'( c pT Uin riiMi'f HEiiTr*. TuliJ kul lun 
Omrg, WnHhtnulon. I» f. l.iWnT\*[. Atli rrtl.lnii an«l OlrfruUtlinh CfDm. llll'i il l^lnPl. N W. \VMf*ii I nclim, TV (' Suit 
tfHi'tioa prlro $,'i.iio njiH yfur; i-T-Ttd rhruc i^'fJirN ; UiS cnnU a copy. KjitPturl ti« iirrDrul-rlrtna nmiTiT Afiirfh 2ii. inUii at itit 
Poll Offire ttt ^Vg<rLlinfit4m, li. liiXdlLloifia tnlry UtoflawU'b. Coua., unJur Ui« Act itt UuIevU ^. l^TV 





SPRING'S HARVEST 
iSow ihe (lays are almost sure to he ivlial 
we make them. Atnl lliev are likelv 1<» 
flower in rich plentifulness — for tIio>^e 
who have tlie right eqiiijuiient. The ra[>i<l 
and economical <hipliralion of forms, hui- 
letins, letters, drawings, etc., is today, more 
than ever heforc, a vital factor in hiisiness 
procedure. A thoughtful investigation of 
the jMimeograph's remarkahlc economics is 
now emphalically a worth-while undertaking, 
rite A. Ji. Dick (k)ni[uinv, Chicago — or see 
assified "[dione dircclor\ for nearest hranch. 



250 



a Month 
for Life! 




No wonder people U'Uh Ketiranrnt Insomea 
Use longer. No vork. No worries. 




Ymi can enjoy tiioiitha' mention ttrteea year 
uiih a PhoeJtit Mutual Retirement Income 



1 





The Fhoenii: M uiittil Plan enables yoji to aaij giKnt- 
bye to numcij viorrku for goad. 



The Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement 
Income Plan 



THIS now Itetij-fiiH'Tit Tiicnnif! 
I'ian eiia bit's you to retire hL 
3'y, CO, or 65 with a moiitlaly in- 
fOHic of $100, $2,50, $300 or more. 

Sui)pose you want to retire at CO 
(jii §'250 a month. You make sure 
of: 1. iln income of $250 a month 
for yourself, beginning at age 60 
and lasting the rest of j'our life. '■Z. 
A iife income for your wife if you 
die before age 60. 3. A montlily in- 
come for yourself if, before age ,55, 
serious illness or accident stops your 
earning power for good. 

A Iletircuicnt Income may he 
paid for in monthly installments. 
It goes into effect the minute you 
pay your first installment. Even if 
yon should become totally disabled 
you would not nt'c<l to worry, hc- 
eiuiso voiir installmcnls would In* 




]>aid by us. And you would be paid 
ji disability income besides. 

No wonder more than 2.5vOO0 peo- 
ple have already adopted this now 
I'lan. It offers the most complete 
possible freedom from money wor- 
ries. The Plan is backed by the 
Phoenix Mutual, an 80-ycar-old 
company with $600,000,000 of iti- 
.surance in force. 

Other benefits which may be in- 
cluded arc: Money to leave your 
home clear of debt. Money to send 
yonr son to college, iloney for 
emergencies. Money for special 
needs. 

An illustrated 24-page free book- 
let fully explains thi.s new Retire- 
ment Income Plan, No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy 
today. 



riioENrx ivnrrifAi, i.ifK iNst'RAS<T: cti . 

679 Elm St.. IliirUnrtl. Cniiii. 
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Dull- of IlirUi . 



Biiiiincio Aclilr>.-i>!i> 
Hnmc AililrcM 




Calif ernia fintmtn, 

sfianitiig a mnuntaiH iaayvii 




ATiNC throughout Calif- 
ornia, the four largest telephone 
and telegraph companies in the 
state are depositors in Dank of 
America, which also covers Calif- 
ornia . . . Communication com- 
panies have invested nearly one- 
half billion dollars in California, 
giving work to '40,500 persons 
. . . Operations so vast require 
unusual banking service, which 
is found in Bank of America's 
no branches . . .This statewide 
Bank has any service your busi- 
ness needs. Correspondence is 
invited . . . Bank of America, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 



RAXK OF AM K II I C: A 

>Hllnnj>l Trimr A MntlnAo ,%iinorl«fl«n 

CALIFORNIA 

Bank iil Amecici N«non»l Tfu»e * Sivinict AucKiiiion. < tiaiitiul fUmi 
and . . . Bank of America. ' Gf/j/cmiu Suu Bttmi ... are njentical in 
ownrrshi[> anrl manwscmcni ... 410 offices in 24) Ctlifornu communines 
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Ideas 

Enterprising business men today 
are seeking new methods and new 
formulas with which to meet new 
conditions. When the proper for- 
mula is found, that fortunate firm, 
no longer complains of bad business. 
Nation's Business does not at- 
tempt to prescribe the proper for- 
mula for your business. But, begin- 
ning on page 17. you will find 
detailed accounts of the new meth- 
ods which many companies have 
employed to meet the present situ- 
ation. Every one of the companies 
mentioned has found a way to over- 
come depression. 

Washinslon Letter 

As usual W. M. Kiplinger takes 
you behind the scenes where you 
may get a first-hand view of what 
is going on in the nation's capital. 
The staff of Nation's Business 
does not entirely agree with Mr. 
KipHnger's views, but we present 
them to you as the seasoned judg- 
ment of a trained observer who is 
right far more often than he is 
wrong. 

Taxes 

At present the Federal Government 
is borrowing at the rate of some 
£300,000,000 a month. It is to cor- 
rect this enormous difference be- 
tween income and expenditure that 
higher taxes are proposed. Just 
what these higher taxes probably 
will be, why certain suggestions 
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are made and why they are op- 
posed, is explained in an article be- 
ginning on page 29. 

Unemployment 

Have we become unemployment- 
conscit>us to an extent where we are 
letting our fear of what the jobless 
may do coior our judgment un- 
duly? Kenneth Coolbaugh believes 
we have. He has spent many years 
in daily dealings with those who are 
out of work. Out of this experience, 
he explains the present attitude of 
the man who has lost his job and 
offers some reasoned views as to 
figures on unemployment. 

Paul Revere 

"On the Eighteenth of April in 
75" Paul Revere made a widely 
publicized dash to warn the Col- 
onists that the British were com- 
ing. This ride has come down to 
us through history but it over- 
shadows a great many more impor- 
tant phases in the life of this great 
patriot. Revere was. among other 
things, the father of the American 
copper industry. The article be- 
ginning on page 35 will improve 
your knowledge of American in- 
dustry while it entertains you. 

Government Operation 

A revealing study of the books of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation 
showing why government enter- 
prises show a theoretical profit 
where private operation fails. 



MERLE THORPE, Editor and Publisher 
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Buildinir. As the official m»Kaiine of the Chamlier of Commerce of (he t.Tnil«d 
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— Naliuii*^ Uusinc^s, Washington, D. C. 
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-but who 
wants to be a 

CAMELI 






EVF\ tlioufih a ranirl cm <;<> days witlimii taking 
a drink of wali?r, il inn I from choice. Jl's from 
iH^ffasilj'. Anil this s^anie n-ason, tlje latk of ]>urt', n>ol 
ili'iiikinu; waitT, rausi-ij many t'niplojecs to go thirsty, 
ralhrr tlian <lriiik 'Vtann, niijialatalile water. 

This rontlition |)Iares a real lianclica}) on workers of all kinds bccausft 
water — plenty of it — is necessary to guod lirulih and efliciency. 

Ki-tvinatDr Water Coolers arc the answer to this {iroldem. An iiidi viitnal 
e<ioler for iht; oflice; a larfie eajiaeity cooler for tlie factory, or a eireulat- 
iug system for a hotel or oflicc Iniildinf;— regardless of tlie^ize or kind of 
water cooling job, Kclvinator ean hanille it. 

Kelvinator cqnijMncnt i-, Jir.-it <)f all, econoinieal- ■ 
low in fir-l e<)-,t— low in ojieratiiig cost — and h»w in 
maintenance cost. 

It i-i efficic-nt, (lependalde and long-lived. The lime- 
tesled and j>roved ineclianifni is ijiiiet and fnlly 
automatic. It its powerful, with &ur[du8 capacity to 
supply plenty of cool, sparkling water. 

The Kelvinator Refnjteralion Engineer in \onr 
city is an exjtert on water cooling. He will, without 
obligation, make a survey for you and uliow you 
how Kelvinator equipnicnt will t^ave you money. 
Look fi>r the neare?.! dealer in your local Telephone 
Directory under "Refrigeration—Eleelric". 

Kelvinator C«rjM)ralin!i. 1 12 H IMytuoutli lUl., Detroit, Mich. 

Kflviiiutur i>f (Banjul.!. [.III. « krts inatur I.iniilnl 

Londun, Ontnriu tjl^^ Loudon, Engtiiud 





Kelvinator 

U'h,-it fliuniKD d KtLVHUTOli ryfrrtrtilaiivc flratf mrmtiMt Nt^M'f Bmtint*s 



Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

FOR eighl ycirs this matiazine has 
almost every month called atten- 
tion to the increasmK exixrnsc of 
government publications. Now, 
across the country and in the halls of 
ConRress si-rious altenlion is given to 
the subject. Secretar>' Hyde. answcrinK 
senatorial criticism, defends the prac- 
tia-. He says. 

The pros4'nl afiit-ition against Govern- 
ment pamphleis orij;inati'd wtih the I'nitfd 
Slates ChamljiT of ComrntTic. and W'as re- 
layed via the Senate chamber, barbed with 
wit. tmbi-llislu'd with wise-cracks, and 
ramouflaRed under the fair name of econ- 
umy. 

Concluding his answer, he suggests : 

n the propaRandists who are takinR pot 
sliols al the Department really mean that 
ue should abandon what is one ol the must 
economiLal and effective rriLahods of popu- 
lar educaiion and information, if they think 
live Governmi'ni should disiharKc all its 
scientists, or let them work im without re- 
vealinK the results, it would mean a change 
in policy that ought to be discus.sed se- 
riously. 

In our humble judfimcnt most of (he 
discussions in the press and in the Om- 
grcss fail to get at the heart of the mat- 
ter. When Si^retary Hyde describes the 
work as popular education, he is in ef- 
fect saying that the present agencies of 
education have fallen down; that the 
sch<K)ls — most of which maintain de- 
partments of home economics; that 
the agricultural colleges; that the farm 
agents; that the newspapers — prac- 
tically all of which carry columns and 
pages of househoid helps; that the 5(X).- 
000,000 copies of farm jiapers and 
journals, which are bought and paid for 
yearly by farmers, that all the agencies 
f)f popular education are unable to 
teach the housewife how to hang cur- 
tains in her home, how to make rompers 
for her babies, are unable to leach her 
husband how to make a cat-trap, and 
hnw to rear goldfish. 

We are inclined to doubt this. In fact, 
we believe that if the ■ rit, with 

all its power to raise mi uld lake 
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To Men Who Want to Be 

WELL OFF % 1036 



Tins is a persoiinl me88u^<i Ui 
I tie luaD >vliu vtault) lo \^in a 
ficcure place for hitiiitctr in tbe 
next five yvar». 

It is a message to the man who 
that be should he earning 
several thousiami dollars more a 
year, hut siuiply larks the confi- 
dence Dece»»ary to conimand one 
of ibe bigger places iu business. 

Business cunditiuu-i have raiii- 
Gaily changed iu the last feu- 
years. The old rules no longer 
work. There is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. New in- 
fluences are at work everywhere. 
There ts a uew fiales strategy; 
there ore uew production meth- 
ods, a new export situation, new- 
methods of determining security 
prices, a wave toward bigger con- 
fiolidatious — in short, a new Era 
of Business. 

Systems may crack in times 
like these, hut indiriduals can go 
ahead just the same. 

Many men are finding the an- 
swer to their problems iu the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute's 
new Service for business meu. 
Itepresentiog the condeui^ed ex- 
perience of the best business 
brains in the country, this new 
Service is the motit comprehen- 
sive, tangible help available to ex- 



eeuliven in meeting the diffieiill 
liui^iuess conditiunt* of today. 

Among the business leaders 
who have contributed to this new 
Service are such prouiiucnt ex- 
ecutives as: Alfred P. Sloan, Ji-., 
Bruce Barton, Dr. Julius Kleiu, 
lion. Will II. Hays, aud mau\ 
others equally famous. 

Can any ambitious man fail to 
get souietbiug of value from eou- 
luct with miuds like these? Here 
are a few exaniplfi^, selected fnuii 
many liundreds^sliowiiigbow tiiiH 
orfrauized knowledge is trauslnted 
into added earning power: 




This ttotfkUl imfor mm uiht* ittttti Itt vttter tltti 



(i\SE 1. Works Engineer, salary 
S<'>.000; now Viee-presideut and 
(General Manager, salary 
SI 8,000. 

CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
now Uegional Manager, salary 
315,000. 

CASE 3. Production Manager, 
salary Iff 6,000; uow President, 
salary 321,600. 

W e invite you to send for the 
facts iu an iuteres.tiug booklet 
called "What an Exeeuli"* e Should 
Know.'' It is a hook that should be 
read by every man who «-xpects lo 
win a [irouiinent place for himself 
in the next few years- It is well 
worth a half hour of your time. 

The book will be sent you by 
mail, without charge, if you will 
simply mail the coupon. 



Tu the Alexander llairtillou lui^lituu-, 
629 Abiur Plact, New York City, (In 
Cuaxidu, addretts .Alrxundcr lluniillou 
ln>Iiluli>, l.ld., (;, I*. K. Jild^;., Ttiroulu.) 

Sfiiil mi' Uiit nil Fl\iH"utive Sln*uld 
Know,"wliii:Iiliuuykt'fii wilboulttiarKt'. 

Niimr 

1't^4ilioti„ ....^IJEC. ........ 

.Idiirr Kit 



The old rules of business no longer 
work. Send for the booklet which tells 
how you can learn the new rules 

ICAi ir -I'l ji.iiK (o Ar.i'-S.iMjm n.Miii.iov [\'Mhiik flmti' »u-iiinm Xiiu-m't /fir (im-. 
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Addthee^W^ i- 
Pacific Coast 

TO YOUR CALIFORNIA ROUNIHRIP 
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To YOU who h*veilrCiidysinglcJ 
out one f:of|;eous spot for a 
pjfific Coast vacition this riilroail 
of the West offers the thrill of j// 
tbt Ttit. 

As famous trains be*r you swiftly, 
smoothSv to your destination and 
back a^iin, the whole broad pano- 
»ma of theWest, its breath-takitig 
contrasts, its endless variety— un- 
folds before your eyes. Southern 
Pacific offers you a choice of Four 
Great Routes that cross the conti- 
nent to meet and run alon^ the 
whole Pacific Coast. You can go 
West on one route, and returrv 
on another Southern Pacific route 
and add a thousand thrilling miles 
to your vacation trip. 

Only Southern Pacific offerraie 
choice of Four Great Routes. Only 
Southern Pacifie s rails serve many 
of the West's greatest aitrjctions. 
Insist that your routing include 
two of the following routes: Sun- 
ill, GblJitt S/iiit, OitflaaJ, Shjiu. 
Study the map a moment. Note 
how Sourhcrn Pacific's lines spread 
out to intimately explore ihewhole 
Pacific Coast. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

Convention — May iC-20 
In San Francisco where Southern 
Pacific's Four Great Routes meet. 

Southern 
Pacific 

FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 

Write for dilailed it'tiitrury 
to O. P. BARTLETT. Dept. V, 
310 S. Michigan Blvd.. Chicago, 
or H. H. GRAY, Dept.V, 5M 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Name 
your Pacific Coast destination and 
the places you want to include in 
your roundtfip. Here ate a few to 
choose fromi 

Los Angeles, Sana Barbara, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Puttland, 
Tscoroa, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C. 
Salt Lake City, San Antonio. El 
Paso, Phoenix. Turson, Vosemite. 
New Orleans, Big Tree*, Crater 
Lake, Del Monte. Lake Tahoc, 
Apache Trail, Carlsbad Caverns. 
Aik ferdttitihoit V'tH Cms/ tf Mtxict. 
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Ihcjsf billions i>f di»ll;irs and sjH-nd lliem 
all in an flTorl Ui I'ducale by jH-ddling 
free bulletins on this, that, and the other 
thing, such activity would not be as 
cfTcctive as the normal process of allow- 
ing the pe<jple themselves to Ret this in- 
formation through the regular and ac- 
credited ciiannels. 

The Secretary says the public de- 
mands these Federal bulletins. But is it 
a real demand? The bulletins receive 
the widest kind of advertising of any 
commodity free advertising, over the 
radio, by direct mail under the franit 
ing privilege, by placards in jxist of- 
fices, by generous newspa]XT notices. 
One would expect tfie "demand of the 
public" to bo reflected in its requests. 
The Public Printer rejxjrts that, while 
government agencies sent out at public 
expense 14 million dollars' worth of 
government pamplilets and bulletins, 
the public itself bought S2TO,000 worth 
of them, a sum a little more than three 
times the amount the Government re- 
ceived from the sale of those bulletins 
as waste paper. 

Without discussing whether the Gov- 
ernment should indulge in this kind of 
work, whether it should compete with 
other agencies and private citizens, 
whether it is a judge of what the people 
need and want, we pause to register a 
blush for the real scientists of the anin- 
try. For scientists must blush when the 
great Government at Washington class- 
es them with those whose laboratories 
bring forth such contributions to knowl- 
edge as "The Self Help Bib"; "Where 
Sheets Wear Out"; and "Ensembles for 
Sunny Days." 



NOW that the Federal Government 
gives courses in Russian and other for- 
eign languages, it ought to give a course 
on the life and works of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The value of the course would be 
to prevent misquotation and misrepre- 
sentation. During the debate on direct 
federal aid. Senator Costigan exclaimed : 

It is to be ri-gri-ttcd that all cpposiiion 
■ill lar developed has come exclusively Irom 
spokesmeiT of the party of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. I trust before we are done, instead 
of giving aid and comforl lo the enemy, 
ihe represemativts of the DeintK'ralic parly 
will be aroused lo the need lo serve the 
common man. 

But if Jefferson were here what 
would he say to the Federal Govern- 
ment going in for direct aid to the in- 
dividual citizen? We can't be sure, but 
we do know that he once said: 

The national government at WaihinRton 
should confine itself lo managintt our deal- 
inRS with foreign nations, a comparatively 
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small task, which could be performed by 
a few public servants. 

And, on another occasion, Jefferson 
advocated the strictest economy in the 
expenditure of public money and prom- 
ised as he entered the White House 
that "Government was no longer to 
waste the labors of the people under 
the pretense of taking care of them." 

Yes, yes, we do need a course on 
Thomas Jefferson. 



A PHRASE from an editorial in Lib- 
erty Magazine sticks in the memory, 

"when govemment get.s its camel'si nose 
into the teni of business, it never with- 
draws, but gradually the camel, smell and 
all, follows its nose." 



ONE DAY last December a United 
States Senator was broadcasting his fa- 
vorite theme, the redistribution of 
wealth. He declared that there had been 
a tremendous increase in the number of 
millionaires. The Government figures 
available when he spoke showed an in- 
crease of 307 millionaires in the 14 
years up to 1929, But a few days later 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue gave 
us some figures for 1930. They showed 
that in that one year millionaires had 
decreased by 364, as against a gain in 
14 years of 307. 

Well, it seems, millionaires come and 
go. I don't know how you feel about 
it, but I for one got along much better 
during the period of 1916 to 1929 when 
millionaires were on the up and up, 
than I have since when they have been 
on the down and down. In other words, 
when millionaires were flourishing, the 
rest of us were enjoying prosperity. 

Apparently what the country needs 
today is more millionaires! 



TO the Baltimore Sun we are indebted 
for an excellent bit of counsel on how 
to cut the expenditures of the Federal 
Government. It points out that the 
$200,000 expended on Farm Board 
economists could very well be eliminat- 
ed. ( We find llie Suti's figure too con- 
servative. The budget shows $90,400 for 
fancy economists; $41,500 for plain 
economists, and $97,850 for variegated 
economists.) For— and the Sun's logic 
is most convincing— if the Farm Board 
has acted upon 
the advice of its econ- 
omists, they ou| 
be fired; and if 
not act ufxin the 
vice, what's their use, 
anyway? 
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^^^LO l*ROI)r(rrS, ^ivfn iwv* life, mjoy new salua 
impetus. Witness the success nf Bryuiit tleijter, whose ingenuity fhinirijt«a 
llie agc-t)lU chiire uf ki-pjiiiig iiji I he fire. Diugnosc j oHr producl — fit il t» 
llie new niurkri ciiiitiilldiit^. 

For 12 year* ^ RS i-nyinrers liuve i'r«a ii?<l hkw Ijiisinu^s for I heir cus- 
tumera by redesigtiing producln to improve iippeurnilee, imiI down weigh I, 
re<l)u;i- priHliicI iuii coisla. "V, i- hute now arliinl ihi- Mervice:* uf nulinnullv 
kntftwii jiroiliM^t Slylj^lH. 

We can ihus oflfiT a fuur-puini service — jtrmlmi rfilfsign, fiirm slyling, 
ailiir slylin ji, iiiiil jutrfu prtuhiitwii. 

FREE OFFER. In iIk- order in wliicli rifiuejilH are received, YPS 
will diagti<i--<- priidiicln vtilhoiil olilijjiiUtiii. (l'uii>>i<Ierulioii liiiiiled 
to sizable pruduetH wliii-li are or l aii be itiude uf nielal.) 

TIIK YOUNG STOWN PRESSED 
EEL CO., W.ARREN, OHIO 

S COUPOH TO YOUR BUSIHESS LETTERHEAD 



'I'lip Yonngstown Pressed Steel Company, 

I iiiver!>iry .\vciiiie, 
W arrcu, ( )hi<i. 

W e uoiild like lo know morf^ about voiir tr^ 
offer tit iiKike a l'r<idti<-l l)iugiu>.iii> for u*. And 
tend lis u eo|»y of "(lid Myron Look?- I Ji" — ihe 
tale of un olil liu^iiie^s unil u Dew of Irii ks). 

'I'.llr 
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Less Taxes? — The Test 



/N EARLIER GENERATION of Ameri- 
L cans iiuidc war in dofoiist' of the |)rin- 
ciple tiiat "taxiitiuii without ri-pre- 
W sentation is tyranny." In our own 
times it is u <4uesti(tn whether vvt? are not oppross- 
fd as much by the rt-prcscntatioii as I»y taxation. 
For it is increasingly apparent that every gov- 
ernment activity has its special pleaders. Let 
abolition or curtailment be urged, ;ind, immedi- 
ately, a horde t)f ingenitiiis advf>cates becomes 
vtwal and epistolary. To these patriots the 
status quo is paramount. Whatever scale of 
government activity and expenditure is in effect 
must be regarded as untouchable and inviolate. 

What this resistant state of mind signifies in 
the national bookkeeping i.s now becoming 
ominously clear. Today, one dollar out of eaeli 
five dollars we earn goes to the 250,000 tax- 
gathering and tax-spending agencies we have 
set up in this democracy. From eighteen totwenty 
million of our citizens are now dependent upon 
tax pay rolls for their support. 

When one-fifth of a nation's income goes for 
governmental activities — most of which are non- 
productive — the breaking point is at hand. 

The Federal Government is on the road to 
bankruptcy. Its expenses each day are 7 million 
dollars more than its income. Despite this 
headlong pace of outgo, groups here and there 
are urging more appropriations for this and 
that, demanding more activities on the part of 
city, county, state and the Federal Government, 
while delinquent tax sales mount and cities and 
states are unable to pay their schoctl teachers, 
"Let Government do it!" has become the 
national slogan of thoughtless, indifTerent Amer- 
icans. 

If they would only take stock of the state of 
the nation, they would quickly see that the 
people of the IT^nited States are facing an eco- 
nomic paradox. For it is a matter of record, that, 
while business firms, families, and individuals 
are paring their budgets to the bone in order to 
make end.s meet, the cost of government con- 
tinues to mount. The anonuilv of that situation 



is plain enough. Money for the support of gov- 
ernment comes directly or indirectly from the 
incomes of the peojjlc. All the legislative sleight- 
of-hand, all the political nunnbo-jumbo in the 
world cannot get us around that .solid and un- 
yielding fact. Thepowerfid Federal Government 
cannot create one single thin dime; to spend a 
dime, it must take it away from its ciLizem. 

Government bureaus now compete with our 
citizens in more than "3.70 lines of Inisiness — ■ 
from agricultural marketing, nianul'aetiire of 
aircraft, anchors, a\vning.s and auto license 
tag.s — on through the alphabet, to warehousing. 

Government bureaus now ".service" every 
activity; tell the farmer how to faru), the mer- 
chant how to sell goods, the tinker how to tink- 

With twenty millions of our people now de- 
pendent upon tax pay rolls, and with bureau- 
cracy organized with mditary etlVctiveness, the 
job of cutting governmental activities is no 
child's play. 

The sooner we deflate gov<Tnment, the sooner 
normal living and working conditions for all of 
us will return. To bring this about, each citizen 
should insist that his representative cut existing 
expenses, antl he should upliohl his representa- 
tive when he votes against increasing expendi- 
tures at this time. 

We should vmdersland that, simply Ix'cause 
something .should be done, is no reason why the 
government should do it, and that the only way 
to reduce taxes is to reduce activities. 

The man, the corporation, the ljusiness as- 
sociation, the tra<.le organization, which a.sks 
for tax reduction and then runs to Congress 
jileading to have restored to the budget an 
item which provides for an activity hitting 
near home, is fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils. 

The true test of patriotism is not alone foimd 
on the battle field; it is to be found no less in 
the p<jckel-nerve. 
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The finest electric liner ever launched 



and she's Westinghouse equipped 
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IIICHI-IGHTS CIN WKST INr, HOrSE ANB 
ITS P I. \ V. i; IN t; \ \ S T MARK IC T S 



IV\MOUS ship of a famous merchant fleet, is 
the new Preaident Coohtige. One of the two 
largest electric liners ever buih — pride of the 
Dollar Line — the utmost in hixury and th^ 
last word in marine engineering among today's 
piissenger ships! 

Bui step aboard. Let the crew's elevator 
set you nine decks below, where the air is 
flavored with lubricating oil. Ask the engi- 
neers about the turbine generators, or the 
13,(KX> hp. motors that turn the huge pro- 
[)t*llers. " Westinghouse," they'll tell you. And 
it"s Westinghouse that has suppUed the mo- 
tors and ( onlrol thai drive the ship's auxiliary 
machiner\', al>ove decks and below, from the 
cargo winches and ventilating fans on the top 
side to the pumps and compressors in the 
engine and fire rooms. Al^o, W estinghouse 
i-lectric heaters warm the staterooms and 
W'estinghouse electric fans are used to cool 
tiiein when in tropica] seas. 

For many years Westinghouse has been 
u leader in designing and manufacturing 
electrical and steam apparatus for the marine 
industry as a whule — including Great I,.akes, 
river, coa.'itwise, and overseas service, a stead- 
ily increasing market. The marine industry 
today is in the midst of an electrification 
trend as sweeping as that accomplished in 
other industries. W estinghouse meets this 
growing demand with equipment which senes 
ships and their users as completely and re- 
liably as it serves homes, farms, factories, 
mines, power companies, and transportation 
systems ashore. 

« K S r t N C H O L S E ELECTRIC 
A .H.*M F AC:TI R I N"G COMPANY 
KAjrr PITTSHl Hull, P4. 



The Dollar Liiif passenger ship. President (Atolidge, is one of 
the ttt<o largest electrically Mven liners ever launched. 
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THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS— You Like It. 



Business Dreams 
Are Deflated 

★ 



"WHEN do you expect to get back 
to 1929?" 

That question was plumped at 
the general manager of one of the 
country's largest manufacturing 
industries. His answer was straight to the point: 

"We're not expecting. We've stopped that line of 
thinking. Our eyes are fixed on 1932, on the problem of 
getting as much and as profitable business as we can 
in this— the current j'ear." 
He went on : 

"We normally get 15 per cent or more of the business 
in our line. Our chief competitor gets perhaps 25 per 
cent or a little less. The rest is divided among a large 
number of smaller companies, some highly prosperous, 
some just barely keeping alive. 

"This year we are after more than that 15 or 16 per 
cent and we want to make money on what we get. If 
our larger competitor or our little competitors feel that 
way, all right. Let 'em go after business as hard as 
they can. If we all do, there may prove to be more 
business than any of us expected. 

"In any event, there's no use asking me when 1 
expect the business of 1929 to return. If it comes, 
fine, but it won't find me sitting at my desk waiting 
for it. I— and I mean all of us — am apt to be in the 
works trying to save some money or on the road trying 
to get some business," 

That's the way business is feeling and thinking and 
acting these days. And in that state of mind and 
that line of action lies one of the best promises of a 
return of better business! 

BUSINESS teels better if it isn't 
Kccovery really better. The steady improve- 
ay Be Ketarded ment in the bond market, the ex- 
traordinary jump in sterling, the 
fact that the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration has swung into action; these have made busi- 
ness feel better. 



But recovery — if recover}^ be begun— will be hin- 
dered by the drop in consuming power as unemploy- 
ment, lowered wages, lowered salaries, lowered income 
from investments are affecting and will affect sales vol* 
ume for a long time to come. 

Add to that increased income taxes and a manu- 
facturers' sates tax which will be added on to the prices 
of much of what we buy, and we have no reason to look 
for the speedy recovery which followed the depression 
which began in late 1920 and lasted until the middle of 
1921. 

Here's a young man — we all know him by one name 
or other, so call him Smith. He has been going ahead 
well in his business. He'd got up to S5,000 a year, 
bought a $9,000 house and has a baby. 

His salary has been cut to $4500 and he's afraid of 
another cut. His food, clothing, he admits, are cheaper 
but no one has cut the interest on his mortgage, and 
the city, state and Federal governments are promising 
him higher, not lower, taxes. What will be his attitude 
toward the new rug for the living room, the new coat 
for his wife, the new automobile for the whole family? 



Save More 



THE fight to balance the Federal 
budget is a hard one. An appropri- 
and Tax Less ation bill passes through a long and 
devious course before it becomes a 
law. A Department or independent 
establishment prepares its estimates; the Bureau of 
the Budget examines these and usually reduces them; 
the estimates then go before a House committee where 
changes are frequently made. The pared budget then 
goes to the House where it is debated, to the Senate 
where it is debated again, then to conference and finally 
back to both Houses for final pas.sage. 

At ever>' .stage of this long journey additions may be 
made. There is always the statesman, looking after the 
interest of his district, who announces: 

"I believe in economy but I do not believe in dis- 
rupting the government .ser\'ices." 

There is always a certain amount of log-rolling, of 
pulling and hauling, of trading this advantage for my 
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district for that advantage fi»r \oupi. There arc also 
honest differences of opinion as to what government 
ser\ices are actually useful to the people. Ever}* single 
item in the budRet has its supporters. 

More power then to the fiRhters for economy and a 
budget that shall be lialanced, so far as is possible, by 
saving and not by taxing. 

But tiiey need ever}- ounce of suppt)rt that business 
can give them. 

_ , THE Federal Government is scout- 

i>ecl(ing the gj^^j fij^^j ^^.^^^ ^^^^^ H 

Painless Tax ]evy with the largest possible re- 
turn to the Treasury and the least 
possible squawk from the taxed. 
What ta.xes are proposed and the arguments for and 
against are discussed on page 29. 

It is certain that Federal income ta.xes will be largely 
increased. It is possible that gasoline will be taxed as 
it flows into the consumer's automobile and that mov- 
ing picture admissions will be assessed. 

Meanwhile, the states with budgets rarely decreasing 
and sources of revenue dry ing up are casting about for 
new re\enues. New York plans to double her state in- 
come tax. to levy 10 per cent on admissions to moving 
picture theaters and considers another cent a gallon on 
gasoline to continue her relief for the unemployed. 

Query: If all these things are done what will be the 
state of mind and p<Kketbf»k of a New Yorker who. 
having paid his income taxes, is considering driving 
his wife and three children five miles by automobile in 
order to see a moving picture? 

_ . FROM many parts of the country 

Lonfhcts in {^^.^j questions are asked of Na- 
Public Demands t ion's Busi.MiSS. 

Will the Federal Government 
reduce its spcndings? 
If it doesn't, who or what is to blame? Certainly the 
public wants taxes cut. 

The answer to the first question is as yet uncertain. 
The answer is probably that reductions wilt not be 
very considerable. (On Ixith questions read also Wil- 
lard Kiplinger's letter on page 21.) 

The answer to the second question is more complex. 
In the first place do people want taxes cut? The answer 
is "yes!" Do they want spending checked? "We-l-l. 
yes and no." 

They'd like to stop some spending by the Depart- 
ment of iVgriculture. but they don't want to interfere 
with an appropriation for the Bureau of Standards 
where their own industry' (they think) is getting a 
bit of help at some other fellow's expense. They're not 
worried about roads in Nevada, but they'd like a new- 
Federal Building for their own town. So the first ob- 
stacle is Seli-ishness. 

Government spending is the business of everylxKly 
so it's the business of nolxKly. Let some other fellow 
do it. "Will I join in a protest against certain spend- 
ing?" "Well no, I don't think I'll bother. I might 
ofTend s<)meonc." So a --fcond oh-tacle i- Ini;rti.\. 



Too few people realize the really critical condition 
of the countr>''s finances. (See article on "Borrowing 
$300,000,000 a Month" on page 28.) Too few pe<»ple 
understand that borrowings mean that busine-ss will 
find it harder and harder to get needed capital. Too 
few people realize the burden of taxation they must 
bear and the extent to which it will check buying power. 
So a third obstacle is I<;norance. 

Many men sincerely believe that it is wise policy to 
take a ver>' large pari of the individual's income and 
spend it in "s(H;ial ser\ ices." in public works, in all sorts 
of ways. They may not call themselves socialists, but 
there is st>cialist thinking. Th»>us;ind-^, who shudder at 
the word socialism, support or are passive in regard to 
tliis political gospel. They adhere to the fallacy that 
the rich pay the ta.xes. So a fourth obstacle isSoci.VLiSM. 

A w/ J A HEI^E and there, there are voic-es 

A Word Against p^^^p^j against the selfishness 
Extravagance and indifference which prevent re- 

duction in governmi-nl spi-nding. 

It is a pleasure to quote this from 
an address by C. H. Duncan. Secretary of the Ohio 
Contractors Asst>ciation : 

The evidence of recent months leaves serious dimbt in my mind 
as to whether sfime ol the tcaders in otir indiisiry drsire stahili/a- 
liim or fi'Kard ihe y»mf as a virtue. Their eRorts have hcvn toward 
mflaiion and away Irom stabilisation. 

I refer to the efforts of certain leaders in our industry and 
of powerful eic-nienis entirely outside the industry to persuade 
the national covernmenl lo embark ujxin a tremendously ex- 
panded program of ronstructini; highways and other public im- 
prt>vements, and to finance the same by an is.sue of several billion 
dollars of Rox-emment securilics. 

The financial transactions of the national government are now 
beinK written in red ink. It is already a heavy borrower for ihc 
piirix)se of meeimg its financial requiremenis on the basis of the 
present rale of expenditure. Both ihc ability and tlve disposition 
of the pcHipIe to respond with hi^avy increases in taxation arc 
limited. Substantial additional borrowinK must be superimposed 
on inrreascd taxes to cover expenditures already authorized. 

Sensible words from a man who would have found 
much support in his own tndustr>' for more government 

spending. 



Big or Little 
Business 

★ 



IT IS a commonplace of this de- 
pression to say that "big business 
is doomed," that its very bigness 
has made it ineflkient and incom- 
petent. 

To which the head of a company which deserves by 
any test to he ranked as "big business" said: 

"In our industr>' three companies, of which we are 
line, do little more than half the business. The other 
half is done by a great number of small companies. 

"Of those small companies there has been a heavy 
death rate in the last two years. There have also been 
instances of small companies which have st<xxl out brii- 
liantty above the common level of decreased profits. It 
is those companies which have helped the belief that the 
small business has done better in these days than the 
big one. 

"I think it is all a question of management. Where 
the small business has an unusually capable man at the 
head it may be in a better strategic position than is the 



big busirifss quickly to meet tii'ing situa- 



tions. 

"In the big business no one head can 

carry ail the details and a uroup moves more 
slowly flian a single head." 




We All Need 
Spizzerinktum 

★ 



TO SENATOR Smoot 
of I'tah, Chairman, our 
gratitude. We have long 
been obliged to look 
from our windows at 
the State. War and Navy Building across 
Lafayette Square and flanking the Wliite 
House on the West. We vaguely knew that 
it was wrong, but we didn't know until 
this declaration came from the Senator; 

"I never saw so many jimcracks and 
spizEerinktums put upon any other building 
I ever saw in the world." 
J A jimcrack we learn from the dicliunary 
is something "cheap and showy" but Funk 
and Wagnalls and Webster fail to tell us 
what a spizzerinktum is. 

However, the Middle West and Southern 
members of our staff, three from Indiana, 
two from Illinois and one from Iowa and 
one from North Carolina, hailed the word 
as an old friend, but objection was made 
to the Senatorial use. 

"Spizzerinktum" they agreed was not a decoration, 
but a quality, akin to "pep," A man or a business has 
or has not "spizzerinktum." 

"What the United States needs right now is spizzer- 
inktum." 




CHAftl.es DUFiN 



The taxpayer is finding that it is open season 
for governmental hitch-hikers 

tors can imagine. At least the introducers of the 
new tax bill have made this tax end automatically on 
June 30, J 934. so the spenders will ha\e to light to 
restore it. 



Our Army \ 
a Million 

★ 



THE Bureau of the Budget has 
recently reported that the govern- 
ment pay roll is about $1,501,000,- 
000 a year. 
The number of employees in the 
executive and militar>' branches was 1,023,375. The 
legislative, judiciary and independent offices were not 
given out but if the average pay is the same as in the 
executive branches it is about 129,000 making a total 
of 1,152.000 government employees, which is one for 
every 20 or 25 families. 

Put it another way. There's now a federal worker to 
every 50 voters. A mighty army and an army that never 
grows less. 



Why Let Up as 
One Meats 70? 

★ 



New Money 
To Spend 

★ 



IF a manufacturers' sales tax of 
2.25 per cent will yield $600,000,- 
000 in a year of depression what 
would a tax of 4.5 per cent in a 
period of highly active business 
yield? .\ billion, a billion and a half perhaps. 

What a glittering prospect new taxes may open to 
government spenders. With a continuing sales tax at 
an even higher rate the Federal Government might em- 
bark on all those prospected expenditures for the 
public good that our most "social minded" legisla- 



HENRY FORD will be 69 years 
old next July, but he is still able 
to keep the rest of the automotive 
industry uneasy and the public 
interested in his doings and his 
not-doings. 

In the latter class was his refusal, up to Marcli 10 
anyway, to announce the prices of his new model four- 
and eight-cylinder automobiles, lentil he does, makers 
of other cars in the middle- and low-priced classes find 
their markets frozen since buyers are asking, "What'U 
Ford charge?" 

And word came from Dearborn that no one but 
"the old man" could or would decide the price and 
that when he made up his mind he'd tell the world— 
and not until then. 

A disturbing and an unsettling state of affairs. Much 
was made in the press of Mr. Ford's dramatic an- 
nouncement that he was prepared to plunge his all on 
.swift and tremendous production, hopeful that a pub- 
lic i\-ould rush to buy, on long-term credit, a product 
which he promised would be exceptional. 

Meanwhile Ford's critics in Detroit and elsewhere— 
and they are many — say that he cannot get into pro- 
duction of his new eights or even of his new fours 
in nearly so short a lime as he would have the pub- 
lic believe and that he is doing industry as a whole 



an iinmrn--iirah!r damace hy delaying business re- 
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a whole countr>' interested in his doinRs. 
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TO W HAT extent must an editor 
BRree with a amtributor? There's 
a question ol publication ethics 
which is always open to debate. 
Certainly no editor knowinRly per- 
mits a contributor to misstate facts, or to do evil fn 
another, but to us it seems that, having invited a con- 
tribution from a piTson who"* mxxi (ailh. who<c 
knowledge and whose judsment we trust and respect, 
then we are in fairness hound to permit him to ex- 
press his opinion, even thouRh it differ from ours. 

We say these things because of a letter the other 
day asking if we "agreed with" Mr. Kiplinger in cer- 
tain things he's siiid in his monthly Washington letter. 
We didn't and wc don't agree with e\er> thing in the 
letter in the current issue. But we respect Mr. Kipling- 
er's knowledge and judgment and we enjoy his letters 
and find tliem wurthwliile. We wish wc knew how 
many of our readers had the same opinion. 

TL u L r GOVERNMENT employees are 
The High Cost j^j^j^iy paid we may admit. In 
of Senators die executive branches there are 
but 31 who get $ir),fXK) or more 
and in the navj- and army but one. 
The pay of a Senator and of a member of the House 
of Representatives is SlO.tXXJ a year not a startling 
amount. 

But the high cost of Senators isn't alone in their sal- 
aries. Senators and Senate emphnees are paid $2,651.- 
132. which is $'27S){}0 apiece for the JMi Senators, of 
which SIO.IXK) only is salar>'. and the rest goes to min- 
istering to their neefls. We get off cheaper with our 
Representatives. They cost only about $17,500 apiece 
including salary. 

THE PHYSIC.XL demands upon 
Cooperation in ^.^^y ^^ ^j^j. watera)urses have 

Water Power grown so great that limitations of 
supply are inevitable with resultant 
rivalries and jealousies between 
communities, regions or states "for the right of use." 
It was in recognition of this fact that tlie National 
Chamber's membership in its recent Water Power 
Referendum urged cooperative planning by the states 
and the carrying out of such plans by interstate com- 
pacts. 

Within the past few months, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has handed down decisions affecting 
interstate streams which have large significance and 
make plain the approach of the Court to such an inter- 
state problem. 

Justice Holmes (in New Jersey vs. New York. Dela- 
ware River) says that, "A river is more than an amen- 
ity, it is a treasure. It ofTers a necessity of life that must 



be rationed among those who have power over it." 

".XLL MI ST agree." said Silas 
Where Bustneis strawn. in a radio address on More 
Cari Help Faith, Fewer Nostrums, "that 
never before in modern times, at 
least, have there existed not only 
in our own country, but throughout the world, econom- 
ic and social conditions which st) compel the serious 
considerations of our citizens." 

An impressive measure of the seriousness of his own 
consideration was dimensioned in his implications of a 
national state ol mind susceptible to fertilization by 
HKTialistic dwtrine. To maintain wages wherever pos- 
sible, he admonished, is essential. For another bulwark, 
employers must contribute liberally to funds for the 
relief of the unemployed. 

"These contributions are not charitable gifts," Mr. 
Strawn said. "They are premiums on insurance against 
Socialism and the stability of our (rfnernment." 

For the business c«>mmunity there is a special sig- 
nificance in his belief that "the responsibility of bring- 
ing business back to normalcy in this country, particu- 
larly, and in the world, in general, rests upon business 
men rather than upon government." The example of 
individual business men in giving substantial support 
to the forces of recovery' is not without its national use- 
fulness. What organized resourcefulness can do is re- 
flected in the interest of the National Chamber in pro- 
viding a true picture of the economic situation — "in the 
hope." as Mr. Strawn put it. "that we may be able to 
make some constructive suggestions to enable us to 
anticipate or avert similar conditions in the future." 

- J D Ol'R Wall Street correspondent 
CommodityKrices ^.i,, t^at the business world is 
Too Low? watching commodity prices with 
^ more interest than ever before. 

A visitor confirmed this and 
then went on to talk of his own business which uses 
large amounts of copper. 

"We'd rather buy copper at 12 cents than at 6," said 
lie, "for with copper where it is we're not going to sell 
our product to the copper industry. Nor will steel buy 
from us if the automobile men force prices of steel to 
too low a price." 

The cry against hard bargaining, against price-cut- 
ting, against selling below cost is heard as it is always 
heard, particularly in periods of depression. But there's 
this other side to some price-cutting: New prices bring 
new attacks on costs and many a job has been taken 
which seemed to promise a certain loss but which re- 
sulted in a profit. 

Only the other day we were told of a company which 
found it was saving a million dollars or so by over- 
hauling its adjustment bureau. In rosier days its p<)licy 
had been to allow for almost any claim on the doctrine 
of "the satisfied customer" or "the customer is always 
right." .'\ closer inquiry has shown them that in being 
"fair" to the customer they were lieing unfair to their 
stockholders. 



Twenty yC&ys to Make Profits 

ByRAVMOND WILLOUGHBY 



Of Ihe Staff of NATION'S BUSINESS 
DECORATIONS BY D'ARCY 



1931 was a year oF business grief, yet the high percentage of 
surviving Firms oFfers encouraging reason to believe that mourn- 
ing does not become America. Of the 2,125,288 concerns 
in business, only 28,285 Failed — 1.33 per cent oF the total. 
Not only vi^erc many houses able to keep going, but many 
actually did better than in 1 930. From that group, N AT I O N' S 
BUSINESS presents some representative experiences 




Philco spent millions to promote 
a new product — it paid 

T IS related of P. T, Bamum that 
when he located his museum on Ann 
Street, in downtown New York, he 
put up a sign which read, "This 
Way to the Egress." Once the vic- 
tim got outside he had to pay another 
dime to get back again. The present 
situation of American business provides 
something of a parallel — it has been too 
easily swayed by signs, it is paying for 
its errors of judgment. 

Of course, the idea of business "come- 
backs" does not mean that our com- 
merce and industry wish to see things 
as they were in 1931. A wry humor has 
colored much of the opinion on the 
state of trade, and confidence has been 
consistently qualified with complaint. 
Condemnation has been more usual 
than cooperation, self-pity more fash- 
ionable than self-reliance. Yet it is 
also apparent that the bumper crop of 
astringent wisecracks is not the whole 



The Johnson Food Company re- 
fused to listen to the pessimists 
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story of the depression. After all, the 
stationer who found it profitable to 
carry a small side line of black inks was 
only a half-hearted pessimist. 

For it is a fact that not every chapter 
of our business history is being written 
"in the red." Some managements, in- 
stead of joining the calamitous chorus, 
"What ails the cduntry?" have been ask- 
ing themselves, "What's wrong with 
us?" This industrial and commercial 
self-searching has revealed a costly 
obsolescence of ideas and practices. Re- 
appraisal has become the order of the 
day. Methods which got by easily in the 
lush and lamented "new era" prosperity 
must now face unsentimental business 
juries. 



How well .American business used last 
year's opportunities to put its house in 
order is an inviting subject for study. 
As the record becomes available, it dis- 
closes the exercise of hard thought, the 
revitalization of old ideals, the careful 
sowing of new soil. What the har\'est 
has been is here briefly suggested with 
references to the new experiences of 
representative companies. Determined 




Congoleum Nairn increased its 
profits almost 600 per cent 

merchandisers were quick to see that 
they had not lost customers, their cus- 
tomers had only stopped buying. 

A survey of 504 companies in many 
lines of business by the research bureau 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica revealed that 303 concerns, or 60 
tier cent, were making net profits in 
1931. In fact, 71 of these companies, or 
one out of every seven, earned a greater 
iwofit in 1931 than in 1930. 

Five of the eight grocery chains sur- 
veyed made larger profits. 

Every one of the six general chains 
on the list earned more money in 1931 
than in 1930. 

All the carpet manufacturers on the 
survey increased their profits in 1931. 

Five out of nine manufacturers of 
cosrnetics and drugs show bigger 1931 
earnings while the remaining four were 
only slightly under 1930. 

Of the cigarette manufacturers, four 
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Pl'TTINlj a new face on a familiar 
hdiw txiUi '. r Bon Ami. substan- 
tially ;iti . !«^ in both 1931 and 
1"-' \ :-■ i :oin. tlu; Johnson 
l.duiiiior l-.nid (.wiiiiiany. tempted the 
public with a new kind of cracker and 
•old I ' itackaKe*- -lis 

The . .ise Com;.. inc 

piano house turned to the manufacturr 
• if motor boats and was able to increase 




Norgr inlensifird sales effort and 
increased advertising 

its profits with no lay off of workers, 
\ maker of alarm clocks. Tine West- 
ern Clock Qjmiwny, roused the public 
to a new rece])tivity with a "polite 
alarm," coupled with an intensive sales 

■ • \ ' ■ t.' - I transfusion 

I I ring. "Per- 

lect LucJes, ' to a 34 per cent sales gam 
in six months. A solder manufacturer, 
the Kester Company, broadened its 
market by putting <xit a household kit 
and focusing its advertising on thi • -i 
folks. 

Cc ■ ' • ' ■ ' '. rs. till- 
Philt. . , -Baby 

Grand." an inexpensive radio set. De- 
spite the V . •■ • • ■ ' s of all 
radios wi - 30 per 

cent, the company spent millions of dol- 
lars to promote the new product. As a 
consequence, saU-s climbed UX) jier cent 
higher in 1H30 than in 192t». and a much 
larger ftirce was r»ut to work in 1931. 
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The Hotel New Yorker wrvrd 
12.25 per cent more giicits 
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able to present it intelliKently. 

Better selling brought profits 

THE Chrysler Corporation is another 
which sold more automobiles in 1931 
than in ■ 
able for t 

33 cents a share on 4.404,363 shares. 
' cents a share on 4.414.645 

. .'). 

The improved showing was made in 
the face of a drop in the dollar value 
(»f sales from S207.789.3:i8 in 1930 to 
S183.805.105 last year. Chrysler s eam- 
inifs reveal how effective were the 
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Timkcn Oil Biirneri also raised 
•alcf S6 per cent in 19^0 

companies fur tlie i)ast two depression 
years suggest thai instalment Anancing 
of merchandise is on a sound basis and 
can Ik- jnuCiiably conducted durmg de 
!i. according to .\ E Duncan. 
^ :;i,in of the board of the Q^mmi r 
cial Credit Company. Mr. Duncan v.:.! 
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cent of the total of these notes was more 
than two months past due. 

Rubber made no altitude records in 
1931, yet it was possible to make a 
profit with manufactured products. 
Here are five things the Seibcrling Rub- 
ber Company did to make a better 
showing in 1931 than in 1930: 

1. We made sure st the start of the year 
that our expenses would be less than our 
probable income. We judged our income 
conservatively; then, regardless of apparent 
dangers, we made our expense conform to 
a lower figure than this conservative in- 
come. 

2. We gave the sales organization some- 
thing new and better to sell; natural re- 
sistance to sales was met with a new, novel 
and better article. 

3. We gave the sales organization a real 
incentive by giving it a chance to make 
more money if it sold more merchandise. 

4. We made the organiiaiion see that the 
advantages which we were giving it in 
product and policy definitely outweighed 
Llie disadvantages of operating during the 
depression. 

5. We exercised a control over the opera- 




The Kellogg Company made ad- 
jusiMients to meet new conditions 

tions of each salesman, thereby enabling 
him to make his time more effective and 
do more productive work each week than 
he had done before. 

Construction industries have not 
found the going easy, yet the six-year- 
old Masonite Corporation, maker of 
structural insulation, has forged ahead 
through both 1930 and 1931 because it 
met the situation in each of these de-^ 
pression years with increased effort to 
sell. It increased its advertising appro- 
priation so that several nationally cir- 
culated magazines were included in its 
schedule. In 1930 it doubled its field 
selling organization, and again in 1931, 
20 more salesmen were added. 

Continuing its intensive selling activi- 
ties into 1932, Masonite has begun its 
"Minute Man Campaign" in which 
dealers are enrolling carpenters, con- 
tractors, real estate dealers, employees 
and friends who pledge themselves to 



encourage remodeling and new fitSfftlrae 
tion in their communities, and are con- 
stantly seeking possible sales. 

More than 1 ,000 dealers have enrolled 
upwards of 60,000 "Minute Men," each 
of whom has been given a short course 
in sales promotion and sales closing. 
Many of these "Minute Men" are now 
influencing sales not only of Masonite, 
but all of the products carried by the 
retail lumber dealer. Masonite Corpora- 
tion and Masonite salesmen are con- 
tinuing to work on the premist that in- 
telligent and continued sales effort can 
produce business in 1932. 

Good business in Boor coverings 

"THE release of earning statements 
covering the operations of two com- 
panies concerned in the business of floor 
covering," says the New York Herald- 
Tjibune. "got Wall Street wondering 
whether a boom is developing unnoticed 
amid all the gloom. Mohawk Carpet 
during 1931 made a profit of $310,673 
as against a deficit in 1930 of $599,779 
and increased its working capital from 
$7,502,987 to $8,352,388. Congoleum 

Auburn accepted the idea that 
the buyer had to be well soM 





Nairn reported a profit of $1,239,666 
against S208,839 the previous year. It 
is a matter of comment when a com- 
pany does better than it did the previous 
year; when two in the same industry 
do it the same day it looks like a boom," 

The end of the year marked a quarter 
of a century of successful business for 
the Kellogg Company, manufacturers of 
cereals — "an unbroken record of prog- 
ress, regardless of the several cycles of 
deflation through which the century has 
passed," as its president phrased it. 

"Much of the credit for the Com- 
pany's unbroken record is due to the 
judicious use of newspaper advertising," 
to quote Mr, Kellogg, "We are taking 
full advantage of the flexibility per- 



S^'ffifS tffiSmum which may be 
used generally or concentrated in certain 
sections or wherever the need seems to 
be the greatest. This method has proven 
profitable and will he continued even 
more aggressively in 1932," 

At the same time, the Kellogg Com- 
pany has provided a suggestive example 
ol industrial adjustment to the new 
economic conditions. The six-hour work- 
ing day, adopted by Kellogg's slightly 
more than a year ago, is an established 
success both from the standpoint of in- 
creased employment and more economi- 
cal production. Approximately 400 new. 
permanent jobs were created by the 
Kellogg plan and, even with the in- 
creased wages it provided, the system 
has been profitable. 

"The Kellogg Company will start 
1932 with a more aggressive advertising 
plan, with no change in basic policies," 
its president declares, "and is looking 
forward to a greater business than that 
we enjoyed in 1931." 



SELLING FORCE 




Masonite encouraged remodeling 
and new construction projects 

McCormick & Company, Inc. are 
world dealers in spices, mustards, teas, 
flavoring extracts and drug specialities. 
How this firm combated the depression 
is told in these extracts from a letter by 
its president : 

When we first scented the depression 
two and a half years ago, we got a man- 
ager for our export department and sent a 
man immediately to South .America, and 
another to Mexico and the Islands, with 
the view to enlarging our business. The 
plan so far has worked out splendidly — in 
fact our export business in 1931 was dou- 
ble that of 1930 and orders are coming in 
nicely for shipment this year. 

We have increased our sales force on our 
dome.stic trade with the hope of keeping 
up our tonnage, and this has not only been 
done but it is even larger than in 1930. 
The primary reason for doing it, however, 
was to keep our full force of employees 
working — they are closer to us than any- 
thing else. 

We believe that if the manufacturer in- 
tends to keep up to date, have his factory 
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going and maintain sales, he must create 
new styles, new goods, and dress up the 
old ones as much as possible. 



And people still eat 

DESPITE the unpleasant emphasis on 
breadlines, a good many people were 
able to pay restaurants checks — enouBh. 
for example, to show a profit of S241,- 
129 for the Childs Gjmpany and its sub- 
sidiaries. The Childs Company never let 
the public forget that it is "The na- 
tion's host from coast to coast." And 
just as pertinent is the report of the 
American Institute of Meat Packers 
that more meat was consumed last year 
than in 1930. 

Evidence that people traveled in 1931 
and had tlie money to pay for their 
lodgings is presented in the report of 
Ralph Hitz, managing director of the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
The profits for 1931 totalled $1,503,923, 
compared with $1,293,949 in 1930^an 






MoKawk Carpel found itself able 
to tncrcau working capital 

increase of 16.23 per cent. The number 
of guests served increased 12.25 per 
cent, while total sales increased 5.6 per 
cent. 

Much has been said in the last two 
years about the preeminence of good 
management in hard times. Possibly the 
showing of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company is an argument in the 
affirmative. The company operated 
4,980 stores on the average in 1931, 
compared to 5,302 in 1930, yet earned 
$1.46 on its common stock against $1.15, 
indicating abandonment of unprofitable 
locations and an increase in business in 
the units retained. 

Sales per store declined $13 per week, 
compared with 1930. although the com- 
modity price decline per store a week 
was estimated at S162. Despite adverse 
conditions, the company wiped out loans 
of more than $900,000 refunded em- 
ployee stock subscriptions in the amount 



of S700.726, reduced funded debt of 
subsidiaries in the amount of $135,500 
and redeemed preferred stock of sub- 
sidiaries by $73,850 at the same time 
improving its current assets to liabilities 
position by a ratio of 4.2 to 1, against 
3.1 to 1 at the end of 1930. 

A tonic for any business not com- 
jilclety licked by the depa-ssion is pro- 
vided by the experience of the Norge 
Cor|X)ration, makers of the Rollator 
refrigerator— it shows what vigorous 
selling and advertising can do for a well- 
designed product. 

Norge sales showed gains in every 
month of 1931, ending December with 
an increase of 417 per cent over the 
corresponding month of 1930 and a net 
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The Hecht Company strength- 
ened its organization 

gain of 460 per cent for the 12 months. 
Pre-season orders forecast 1932 as an- 
other satisfactory year, by report of the 
corporation's president, Howard E. 
Blood. He said: 

We are optimistic and can see great thinRs 
ahead for those manufacturers who will 
intensify their efforts durinf; 1932. There 
wiU always be a demand for the product 
which is well made and which Is so pub- 
licized as to attract popular attention. Sales 
organization is important, of course; man- 
agement has never faced problems so strict 
and severe as those now confronting or- 
gan i zed business. 

Norge will strive to maintain its position 
by increased advertising, more intensified 
sales promotion, and even more efRcient 
administration of the dealer organization. 
\Vc shall fully utilize the recently purchased 
.Alaska Refrigerator plants at MuskeRon, 
Mich., and will convert the Detroit fac- 
tories into Rollator producers, general ad- 
ministrative ofliices and e.\ peri mental lab- 
oratories. 

Tracing the growth of mechanical re- 
frigeration from a post-war "fad." John 
A. Mirt, financial editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post, declares the strides made 
by this "lusty infant" of American in- 
dustries culminated in a successful year 
during which more than 1.000,000 re- 



frigerating units were produced and 

placed in service. 

"Curiously enough." writes Mr. Mirt, 
"the development of the mechanical re- 
frigerator has not put the ice companies 
out of business. Instead, the campaign 
waged by mechanical unit producers, 
while extremely successful for them- 
selves, has brought many new customers 
also to the companies producing ice for 
household and other consumption," 

"One advantage which the mechanical 
refrigeration industry is enjoying this 
year," as the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany points out, "is the aggressive effort 
of the utility companies to expand dis- 
tribution." 

Holders of tobacco stocks, says a 
commentator on Wall Street affairs, are 
finding in the 1931 reports of the princi- 
pal manufacturers a solace akin to that 
which the product itself is believed to 
bring to its users. The prosperity of the 
industry certainly is one of the bright 
spots in the financial panorama of 1931. 




McCormick & Company, Inc., 
went after the foreign markets 

It may be that troubled minds have 
turned to tobacco in its various forms 
more extensively during the depression 
period. It is more strongly indicated, 
however, that the undaunted and undi- 
minishedprogramofadvertisingandmer- 
chandising carried out by the leading 
companies was the chief force prevent- 
ing a slump in the industry. 

The 1931 report of P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, one of the "Big Four" cigarette 
manufacturers, emphasizes that the 
tobacco men not only escaped the de- 
pression but actually achieved greater 
prosperity last year. The company's net 
income of $4.846,373— $2.12 a common 
share— was $1,200,000 larger than the 
$3,614,363. or SI ,47 a share in 1930, 
and was nearly double common stock 
dividend requirements. Surplus was in- 
creased more than $3,000,000 to a total 
of $19,585,157, and on December 31 
( Continued on page 60) 



What s Likely in Wishington 

A Real Letter to a Real Man, By W. M. Kiplinger 



DEAR MR I 

THANKS for your last letter in which you tell how 
you fee! about Washington. I agree with you generally. 
Washington is a hothouse of fancy, theoretical thinking. 
It would be good for our souls, if not for our skies, to 
have iron foundries, or shoe factories, or textile mills 
hereabouts. They would neutralize the politics, statistics, 
surveys, researches, laws, speeches, society and real 
estate, which are our principal products. 

But sometimes 1 suspect that you haven't quite gotten 
under the surface of Washington, despite all the time 
you've spent here. Some of the questions in your last 
letter show that you are almost as theoretical about 
Washington as you think Washington is theoretical 
about some of your "practical business problems," Vou 
are inclined to see just one angle — your angle, or the 
angle of your region, or the angle of your associates. 
Washington sees approximately all angles, and it acts 
accord ingi y — com prom i si ngl y . 

True, Washington is slow and clumsy. Its methods 
are bureaucratic. There's a formalization and a lack of 
proper expedition of procedure. Its policies and actions 
usually lag behind public sentiment. But these are faults 
of democratic government and can't be helped — yet. The 
rock-bottom remedy lies in public understanding of what 
goes on here and why. 

Business Outlook FIRST, let me tell you rather 
generally what Washington thinks 
about the business outlook. There is no unanimity of 
opinion here, but there are certain preponderant views. 

The majority view here is that the worst is over. Most 
of the non-official authorities who don't have to main- 
tain official pose think that the past three months will 
prove to be the low point of the depression, or the be- 
ginning of the bottom. 

When will the upturn come? No one pretends to know, 
but I believe it is a fair statement that most people here 
think in terms of the beginning of permanent improve- 
ment next fall. 

Meanwhile what? Well, the authorities here don't ex- 
pect business to have an easy time during the next five or 
six months. There is still plenty of debris. The lean 
period isn't ended. We have plenty of chores to do before 
ihe "reconstruction" can show results. The chores in- 
clude reorganizations, corporation budget trimming, 
further deflation here and there, acceptance of losses— 
all in the interest of getting down to bed rock. Profits 
can't be anything to brag about in the next six months, 
which is about the limit of visibility. 

Understand, I am talking alxjut basic business condi- 
tions, not about the stock market, I don't know that 
there is any dependable opinion in Washington about 
the stock market. Certainly there is no enthusiasm about 
its course in the immediate future. 

The bond market ought to show a little more strength 
in the next few months. At least, all Washington policies 



are headed toward sustaining and improving bonds, for 
various and sundry reasons which you already know. 

To give you the complete picture of Washington 
opinion, I ought to report that there is a minority school 
of thought which is still pessimistic. Some men feel that 
the low of the depression is due around mid-year. They 
think it will take until then to accomplish the necessary 
deflation, liquidation, or adjustment. The men holding 
these views are keen and intellectually honest. They are 
not mere sentimental pessimists. There is less of this 
brand of thought in Washington just now than among 
the experts and advisers of the Wall Street district. 

Business Senti inert 1 HAD the privilege recently of 
reading about 1,800 confidential 
letters sent to me by business men all over the country, 
in all lines, giving their first-hand observations on busi- 
ness conditions and other matters. The writers injected 
a hopeful and constructive note, and most seemed to 
think that in their own day-to-day businesses they would 
have nothing worse in the next few months than in the 
past. Very few reported definite signs of improvement, 
except that confidence and feeling had improved a little 
since the dark days of January, They were not cheerful, 
but they were not as blue as they had been. Letters re- 
ceived early in March were of better tone than those re- 
ceived shortly after the middle of February. 

This cross-SDCtion of business men's opinion does not 
prove anything about the future, but it suggests that 
the practical executives of business enterprises are gen- 
erally expecting a low level of business in the next five 
or six months, though not a lower level. 

Credit Policy YOU have heard that business revival 
depends largely on Federal Reserve 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation credit policies. 
I think this is an exaggeration. These government credit 
policies are highly important, but the tendency has been 
to ballyhoo them too much from Washington. Fortu- 
nately, the public has been level-headed and has not 
pinned its hopes unduly on goveriunent credit, govern- 
ment loans, and credit expansion. 

The Federal Reserve System is easing credit, cheapen- 
ing it cautiously, making a little larger volume. This is 
loosely called "inflation," It is generally in the direction 
of inflation, but the oflicials and the government tech- 
nicians continue to object strenuously to the term. They 
call it "expansion," One of the major objects is to put 
up bond prices moderately, partly to save banks and 
other financial institutions; partly to get the market to 
such levels as to make possible (if possible) the later 
floating of some new long-term government securities; 
partly to encourage private bond issues, to start new 
business ventures, to help employment. Since this is the 
intention, it is a cue to the prospects. 

.Another object is to free gold for export or jx>ssibly 
for currency expansion. A good many men in-the-know 
think that the pull on American gold from France and 
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other European countrit>s will not last long. In fact, it i^ 
bflicvfd that France may be mort and more on the dt- 
ft'nsive as to gold. 

From wet'k to wivk tlien- is li-ss speculation on the 
prosiH-ct that the United Stall■^ will be forced off the gold 
standard. It probably will not ha|ii)en. 

One of the things we ought to understand is that credit 
L'Xj>ansion or credit easing is slow-acting. It takes weeks 
or months for the jwlicy to work its way down and to 
make banks loosen up materially on their loans to cus- 
tomers. Failure to recognize this sufficiently in advance 
caused some misgivings early in March as to the effec- 
tiveness of the governmental credit policies. By the mid- 
dle of April, tftere should be some rather delinite evi- 
dence of easier bank loans. 

Reconstruction Loans THE Reconstruction Finance 

Corjxiration has a mean job. 
The management does not know the future value of 
assets offered as collateral for loans, yet must assume 
the resiwnsibility for apjiraising them. It is assuming 
that bonds, fur example, will be salable three years hence 
at more than present prices, and is making loans on this 
assumption. 

Most of the loans probably will be repaid. Some will 
not. This is the risk which the Government is taking 
with the money of all of us, for the sake of tiding busi- 
ness over. The theory is that if the Government incurs 
losses, they will be "worth the money" for the good the 
government loans do in braking tlit final stages of the 
slide, in K-tting further liquidation be orderly. 

I'ndoubtedly Reconstruction loans have been of great 
aid already in preventing many wholly unm-cessary bank 
failures. Undoubtedly, they cannot stop failures of some 
relatively small banks. 

Railroad Loan* IT SEEMS fairly clear that liberal 
lending policies of the Reconstruction 
Cor|X)ration, working with the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion, will prevent any big railroad receiverships during 
the first half of the year. The situation in the last half 
is not so clear. Traffic has declined more than was ex- 
pected, and this reduces the funds available to the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, in which are pooled the 
revenues from the rate surcharges. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, which must 
pass on all Reconstruction loans to railroads, is chafing 
a bit under the responsibility of deciding what consti- 
tutes adequate security for loans. Some of the applicants 
do not have what would ordinarily be considered ade- 
quate security. 

Before the year is up, there probably will be renewed 
pressure for consolidation as one way out of the finan- 
cial predicament of some roads. 

Prospects have improved for enactment of new legis- 
lation which would repeal the recapture provisions of the 
Transportation .\ct, and thereby lift from railroads the 
theoretical obligation to pay to the Gcnernment hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of excess earnings of past 
years which they do not now have. Bus regulation is 
barely possible at this session; truck regulation is im- 
probable. 

Government Budget I DOUBT whether the govern- 
ment budget will be fully bal- 
anced for the next fiscal year, starting July 1, 1932, end- 
even with the bic i:rx increase. The 



important |)oint is to make progress toward a balanced 

budget, and this we are doing. (Tell Mrs. 

her Liberty Bonds are still good.) 

Government Economy Cl'RRENT moves to cut 

dt)wn government exjx'nses 
make good newsjiaper headlines, but as yet they do nut 
give much promise of actual reduction of ex|jenses by 
any substantial amount, such as hundreds of millions. 

It seems improbable that government salaries will be 
cut by any flat percentage, applicable to all. (One reason 
is that members of Congress would have to start with 
their own salaries. ) Cuts here and there, such as in the 
salaries of members of the Farm B*)ard. are trivial in 
the aggregate, and are prompted by hostility to the basic 
laws administered by the officials rather than by con- 
sideration of the services of the officials themselves. 

The President proposed a scheme for retirganizing the 
Government. I think it was a gcKMi scheme, even if it 
did create a few additional jobs for assistant secretaries 
of departments. The only way the government service 
will ever be reorganized is by enlisting vigorous execu- 
tives at the top who will dig into their departments and 
reform them. It is a good deal to expect even this, under 
our bureaucratic system, but it can be done. 

The IDemocrats in Congress threw the President's plan 
into the discard, and proceeded with a plan of their own. 
This is a sly joke which the Democrats unwittingly per- 
petrated on themselves. For political reasons, they had 
to have a plan of their own; they could not follow the 
plan of a Republican President. They will find within the 
next couple of months that they have been hugging a 
hornet's nest. They will want to make cuts in bureaus 
which are iK'ts of organized business and other groups. 
They will step on more sore toes than they knew existed. 

The Democrats could have played smarter ]iolitics by 
acquiescing in the President's scheme, passing the buck 
on the dirty job. and holding him responsible. He could 
not succeed well, and the Democrats could jeer. 

Probably no government functions will be abolished 
and few will be curtailed materially this year. This may 
be sad news, but it is essentially accurate news. 

The truth continues to be that the really big expendi- 
tures of the Government — for public debt, for veterans 
and for Army and Navy— are more or less immune to 
drastic curtailment at this stage of government economy. 

1 don't see much prospect of combination of the 'War 
and Navy Departments, 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
become a pet peeve of certain interests which think the 
Bureau is engaged in many unnecessary service activi- 
ties. I know this Bureau intimately. I think I know 
where it could be trimmed to advantage. But I know of 
no division, section or sub-section which does not have 
a host of defenders in the ranks of trade groups, and 
these groups will howl if serious trimming starts. 

Incidentally, it ought to be said that the recent move 
of the Department of Commerce into its grand, new 
eight-acre stone mausoleum has made the Department 
a special target for criticism. The building lcK)ks imiMis- 
ing, but it costs money which the public feels it can't 
afford. It is supposed to contribute to government effi- 
ciency, but this is doubtful, for the architects were 
artists of the exterior rather than engineers of the work- 
ing interior. The rooms are bam lofts, full of the roar 
of conversation and office clatter. Noise and confusion 
o^jHQikiQ^elTiciency. The building will prove a mohu- 



niftit to govt'rnmeiit blundering in the realm of human 
fntjinccring. 

Sacred Cows Tf lERE are plenty of ways of reor- 
ganizing the Government and cutting 
ex)ictist>si. but tlie organized opposition to each detail is 
tremendous. For example, think of the fuss if we were to 
try to ( a ) reorganize the rural mail service in the inter- 
est of economy and efTiciency; (b) combine the Army 
and Navy; (c) cut out the subsidies to shipping; (d) 
stop state aid for roads or for agricultural education; 

(e) abolish the Bureau of Mines, or Geological Survey; 

(f) abolish the Bureau of Standards; (g) abolish the 
Women's Bureau, or Children's Bureau; (h) run the 
Veterans Bureau on principles of technical efficiency, 
and fire the deserving veterans who are employed; (i) 
quit building battleships; ( j) abolish the Federal Trade 
Commission, with all its trade practice conference stuff ; 
(k) cut out mileage for members of Congress; (I) can- 
cel appropriations for the Chicago World's Fair; (m) 
abandon river dredging and let railroads carry the traf- 
fic; (n) suspend loans to the banks; and so on through 
two alphabets. 

Our Government is dominated by politics— regional 
politics, sectional politics, group politics, trade politics, 
conservative-vs-liberal politics, and, incidentally, party 
politics. Government policies are not determined by 
logic, or clean efficiency, or clear merit. You must accept 
these limitations as unavoidable and inevitable in our 
system of government. Only a dictator could get around 
them, and we are not willing to accept a dictator. 

Texas TAX increase is the biggest cloud on the 
Washington horizon. To balance the budget, 
we ought to raise taxes by at least $1,500,000,000 a year, 
(The Treasury says $1,400,000,000, but the Treasury 
does not figure on certain new expenses which I think 
Congress will incur later in this session. ) I doubt whether 
Congress will actually increase taxes by more than 
51,200,000.000. 

The big free-for-all tax fight will come in the Senate 
in late April and early May. The House tax bill is a 
machine-made measure. The Senate will tear it to pieces 
and put it together again, with much vote trading, log- 
rolling and jockeying. 

Many people don't like the sales tax, as a matter of 
principle. But there is no effective opposition to it, sim- 
ply because it is the only way of raising the money in 
times when income taxes go dry. In the Senate will come 
some sort of swing of sentiment back to sales tax on a 
few commodities of universal sale, such as sugar, coffee, 
gasoline, rubber and tobacco. These would be easy to 
collect. The trouble is that, regardless of fiscal merit, 
political opposition is focused when taxes, are focused, 
and the legislative tendency is to spread the opposition 
thin by s|)reading the tax thin over a wide range. 

Tax Load ONE of the principal complaints from 
business interests is that the total burden 
of local, state and federal taxes is excessive. This is essen- 
tially a complaint against past extravagance, and against 
bonded debt incurred in the past. There is very little to 
do now except either to buckle down and pay the taxes 
or repudiate the debts, for the largest single item in all 
governmental expenditures is on account of interest and 
sinking fund requirements for past capital expenditures. 
The saving to be effected at this late date by curtail- 



ment of governmental activities may be considerable, 
but it is relatively little in comparistm with the debt ex- 
penses. When you pay your local taxes this year, you are 
paying largely for schools and streets and other public 
improvements. When you ]3ay your federal taxes, you 
are paying mainly for war. (This is not the complete 
truth, but it is an im|)ortant jxirtion often overlooked.) 

Tariff NOTHING important will be done at the 
present session to change either rates or tariff 
principles. 

Banking ALONG about May, or perhaps as late as 
June, Congress will pass the Glass banking 
reform bill. Many of tlie restrictive features now in- 
cluded in the bill will be eliminated, but stilt it will be 
generally a measure providing stricter regulation of 
banks and banking. Considering the public feeling 
against bank management, it is inevitable that we now 
have laws intended to prevent recurrence of some of the 
bad practices of the past. 

Not much progress can be made this year toward a 
unified banking system for the entire country, toward 
abolishing the distinctions between the one federal and 
48 state systems, although this is rapidly coming to be 
considered the sine qua mm of permanent reform of the 
banking machinery. 

Government guarantee or "insurance" of bank de- 
posits is getting to be a subject of genuine interest. The 
plan is to take a small sum from each bank to create a 
national fund with which to meet any losses incurred by 
depositors. Actual losses to defrasitors throughout the 
years have been relatively small. 

Home Loans LATE-SESSION enactment is expect- 
ed for the Home Loan Bank bill, by 
which 12 government-capitalized banks would be cre- 
ated to discount mortgage loans for building and loan 
associations, banks, mortgage companies, insurance com- 
panies, etc. (These government banks will not lend 
direct to home owners.) The early drafts of the bill 
favored building and loan associations, but when finally 
enacted it will be modified to come closer to meeting the 
wishes of banks, insurance companies, and mortgage 
loan companies. 

Short Selling DURING the past month or two there 
has been quite a growth of feeling in 
Washington that it is necessary to establish some new 
laws prohibiting "conspiracy" among traders either to 
bull or to bear the market. The main objection is not 
to short selling by the individual operator. It is the 
combination or pool which is considered improper, un- 
economic, anti-social. The purpose behind the movement 
to regulate short selling in both security and commodity 
markets is much the same as that behind the anti-trust 
laws, to prevent combinations in restraint of trade. 

The difficulty lies in working out methods of govern- 
ment regulation which will prevent abuses without 
seriously hurting the exchange functions. 

Regulation THERE is a general rule by which you 
can determine for yourself what Congress 
will do on certain issues, without necessarily having de- 
tailed, specific or close-range information on what is in 
the minds of the legislators. 
Whenever abuses arise in any line of trade or indus- 
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try, and when these abuses are not cured from within, 
there arises popular demand for legislative correction. 
Sooner or later the rule applies. 

It is always true that the interests directly affected 
protest, saying the i)roi3ost'd k-Rislation remedies will 
turn things topsy-tur\'y. It always develops that it does 
not work out so badly as fearc-d. 

Witness railroads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission act; (rusts and the Sherman, Clayton and Fed- 
eral Trade Gmmission acts. 

Now on the griddle are banks, security afliliates of 
banks, slock exchanges, aimmodily exchanges, railroad 
iuilding companies, utility holding companies, and 
others. If they cannot remedy what the public considers 
abuses, ihey will Ix' subjt^ted to government regulation. 
It may be that they are misjudged, that the public is 
misinformed. The jiublic may be clumsy, but in the long 
run it is usually nearer right than any sfK'cial group. 

Stale Socialism IT OUGHT to be said that many 
measures of state socialism have been 
adopted one at a time, not from any urge or principle, 
but merely for reasons of temporary or immediate ex- 
pediency, because private enterprise fails to function 
properly. This is the reason for the fxistal savings system, 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for public 
roads as successors of private toll roads, for the Federal 
Reserve System which is semi-socialistic. This provides 
the push b*'hind the current proposals for Home Loan 
Banks, government guarantee of bank deposits, expan- 
sion of the postal savings limit, and other measures. 

I am not arguing for state sticialism. I am merely 
pointing out the reasons behind socialistic tendencies in 
our essentially conservative system. 

Anli-lruit YOU asked about the prospects for anti- 
trust law revision. In a general way, the 
chances are not especially good. The truth is that there 
is more interest in Congress in preventing price-fixing 
than there is in liberalizing the anti-trust laws. All sorts 
of schemes are put up to Congress. Most seem to have 
as their goals the fixing of prices by agreement. This 
is the implication in many plans for price "stabilization." 

I am inclined to expect only one thing — the legaliza- 
tion of the trade practice conference procedure under 
the Federal Trade Commission. This is a way of pass- 
ing the buck to the Ojmmission (plus the courts) to 
work out codes of fair and unfair trade practices. It will 
take several years for public and congressional thinking 
to produce any real liberalization of the anti-trust laws, 
and progress in this direction will be tied up with prog- 
ress on economic planning by trade groups. 

You should keep in mind, however, that there is a 
push for modification of anti-trust laws to permit the 
so-called resource industries (coal, oil, lumber, etc.) to 
take concerted action in holding production more in 
line with demand during periods of economic distress. 
It is possible that some measure along this line can be 
enacted in the next few months. 

Prohibition THERE'S no need of your watching 

Congress or the President on prohibition, 
for nothing startling is about to happen from either 
quarter. Watch the two party conventions in June. The 
Democrats probably will adopt a wettish plank declar- 
ing for some kind of resubmission, but hedged to catch 
the dry vote. The Republicans probably will adopt some 



sort of dry -sounding plank, pledging referendum to catch 
the wet vote. Both parties are bound to straddle. Wn-; 
will split between the two parties, and so will the drys. 
Presidential candidates, including Hoover, will go along 
with their rcs[K>ctive party declarations. 

Twice a week there are waves of rumors of alleged in- 
side information on imminent changes in prohibition. 
Twice a week there is nothing to the rumors. Remember 
this when the next wave hits yuu. 

Relief I T^^INK some sort of big-looking, but small- 
sjiending, unemployment relief bill will have 
to be put through Congress before adjournment, for rea- 
sons of |x>litical exfiediency. 

Agriculture THERE will be no material change in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, either by re- 
peal of existing provisions or by the addition of new 
features. 

Perionalltiet YOU asked abtiut my list of Washing- 
ton's 15 most influential men. The list 
was formed in this way: 

Some of us were discussing what men in Washington 
had great influence, cither aboveboard or under cover. 
The discussion at first was frivolous but later became 
serious. I made up my list. It was circulated privately 
and caused a lot of talk. No one agreed with it, and 
everyone tried to make a better list. 

Here is my list, with a couple of revisions to provide 
for Mellon (departed) and Dawes (arrived): 

Hoover, Gamer, Mills. Green of Labor, Wilbur of In- 
terior (under-cover with President), Castle-and-Stimson 
fone), Lamont (Secretary, not Banker). Meyer, Dawes, 
McNary, Borah, Norris (going down j.LaFollette (com- 
ing up), Michelson as the Democratic publicity and 
tactical brains, Taylor as the Veterans' lobbyist. Hughes 
and other jurists are "exempted" from consideration. 

Politict HOO\^R'S renomination is assured, of 
course. 

On the Democratic side, Roosevelt is leading, and 
there are no adequate grounds for predicting he will not 
be nominated, despite the fact that a lot of people say 
he will fail. I am disposed to put Gamer second in the 
list of possibilities. I would put Baker third. Smith 
fourth and Ritchie fifth. 

There seems to be no doubt that Hoover is getting 
politically stronger. His standing is better in the East 
than a few months ago, but not much better in the agri- 
cultural West. No one is in position to be sure about his 
chances for reelection, because they depend so much on 
how business works out. If business picks up, he is likely 
to be reelected. If it doeai't, he still will have a fighting 
chance. 

Much of the partisan fighting in Congress between 
now and June will be stage fury. There isn't a first-class 
issue between the parties now and none will develop. 
Both are about equally conservative and equally liberal. 

If you can't be bothered watching the whole show of 
Washington politics, watch the Gamer act. 

Sincerely yours, 



Two Reports that Rang 



the Bell 



Last month we reported the tax program drawn up by two 
National Chamber committees. The program has won wide 
endorsement, as these editorial comments show 



year ago two groups includ- 
ing some of the country's 
^^i^k ablest business men began 
M quietly working. They met 

frequently, Officially they 
were known as the Committee on Taxa- 
tion and the Committee on Federal Ex- 
penditures. These groups were brought 
into being as part of the program of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for facilitating the return of bet- 
ter economic conditions. 

The results of their researches were 
submitted to the public recently. A 
summary of their practical conclusions, 
which amounts to a complete fiscal 
policy, was printed in Nation's Busi- 
ness last month under the title "Busi- 
ness Points the Way to Lower Govern- 
ment Expense." 

Working independently, the com- 
mittees arrived at the same decision — 
that our Government must live within 
its means. Both groups, which, inci- 
dentally, were contributing their time, 
ability, and services for the welfare of 
all business, advocated rigid economy 
as governmental watchwords. Much 
newspaper space was given to the details 
of each report. 

Approval in town and country 

THE excerpts quoted here are typical of 
editorial comment throughout the coun- 
try. Country weeklies joined with 
metropolitan dailies in expressing satis- 
faction over this work of the National 
Chamber. These editors apparently di- 
gested thoroughly the detailed reports 
submitted by the two Chamber Com- 
mittees.' 

In the early days of the existence of 
the National Chamber there were those 
who expressed fears that such an agency 
in Washington could be used to foster 
special and partisan interests. Its work- 

•Any one desiring copies of these reports 
can obtain them without cost by writing 
the editor of Nation's Business. 
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ings since that time have dispelled such 
fears. True, the Chamber does piesent 
the reasoned judgments of business to 
the Congress, but these editorials indi- 
cate the general case, that along with 
the Chamber viewpoints goes aroused 
public opinion. 

Encouraging economy work 

"I WAS thinking of resigning my mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States," wrote a Philadel- 
phia manufacturer, "but when I read of 
the present tax program, I decided that 
I did not want to be a 'free rider.' It is 
easy to be a 'hitch-hiker' and let the 
other fellow pay for the gas, but it's not 
playing the game. Conditions are — well, 
let's not talk about that. Here's my 
check, and more power to you in your 
good work." Equally encouraging senti- 
ments are being received from business 
men everywhere. 

A few of the editorial comments fol- 
low : 

CAMDEN (Ark.) NEWS 

THE U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
which covers the nation, has . . . de- 
manded that about $500,000,000 an- 
nually be trimmed from government ex- 
penses. The demand is no doubt reason- 
able and the government could be 
operated just as easily and efficiently on 
a much less outlay of money. 

WATERBURY (Conn.) DEMOCRAT 

WE recommended . . . that . . . emphasis 
should be placed on lowering the present 
cost of government. We are glad to see 
that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce recommends the same step. 

WILMINGTON (Del.) NEWS 

CO.NGRESS . . . must face the . . . facts 
sooner or later. Even with energetic 
economies federal ta.xes must jump up. 
As indicating resentment, the President 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce urges immediate and drastic low- 
ering of taxes and public expenditures. 

ALBANY (Ga.) HERALD 

.'VCCORDING to Felix M. McWhirter, 
Chairman of the committee on state and 
local taxation and expenditures. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
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three trends stand out in today's tas 
picture. One is Uiat free public spend- 
ing is nearing the rope's end . . . The 
second trend is, that the plain, sure 
remedy for confiscator>' taxes — spending 
less money — is commenring to be ap- 
plied . , . "The third trend is the growing 
part played by busines-s organizations 
. . . building informed public opinion to 
support courageous action in public 
offke, 

CHICAGO (111.) TRIBUNE 

THE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is submitting to its mem- 
bers ... a program of federal (a.xes and 
expenditures ... It is a program which, 
it may safely be asaumed. will meet 
with almost unanimous support from 
business men . , . 

OHAWA (111.) REPUBLICAN 

. . . The Chamber of Commerce of the 
L'nited Stales demands a drastic re- 
trenchment of government expenses . , . 
This body declares that the gap be- 
tween expenditures of the nation and the 
nation's revenue is entirely too wide; 
that it must be closed, not by increas- 
ing taxes but by curtailing expendi- 
tures, 

PEORIA till.) TRANSCRIPT 

... If the Chamber of Commerce of 
the l'nited States desires to cut govern- 
mental expenditures, it will attack 
paternalism at its source . . . 

INDIANAPOLIS (Ind.) NEWS 

THE I'niied Stales Chamber of Com- 
merce has joined ... in opposing fea- 
tures of the tax measure . . . Business 
protests are wholesome and valuable 
expressions of interested opinion. They 
will force the House to be careful in 
framing the revenue bills . . . 

SOUTH SEND (Ind.) TRIBUNE 

AMERIC.'V.V busiiifss, speaking thnniKii 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Stales, devises and publishes a federal 
government reform program which must 
be adopted if disaster is to be avoided 
. . . The Chamber of Commerce sets a 
good example by promising not to 
clamor lor government assistance except 
in the gravest emergencies. 

SIOUX CITY (low«) JOURNAL 

THE only thing to be criliciied in the 
Chamber's demand fur a .slasli of half a 
billion dollars in governmental expendi- 
tures is that it would not be enough. 

FALL RIVER (Ma»$.) HERALD-NEWS 

THE National Chamber of Commerce 
has called upon the federal government 
to ait its expenses before it goes so 
blithely about raising taxes. 

CUMBERLAND (Md.) NEWS 

PRESIDENT Hoover insisted upon re- 
ducing the budget estimates for the gov- 
ernmental departments . . . This is the 
attitude of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Stales as expressed 
through ... a special committee . . . 
Tile government has undertaken to do 
loo much. Paternalism has been growing 
gradually until it has assumed gigantic 
loixiriions. 



MUSKEGON (Mich.) CHRONICLE 

THE Chamber of Commerce of the 
l'nited Stalcji . . . has just ». ' i 

survey . . . with a view to 
changes that will reduce govtriimenl 
expenditures . . . H the Chamber is 
ready ... to get down to the hard task 
of creating the enormous pressure of 
public sentiment that would be requirtd 
to force such a program at Washington. 
It will have done a bigger thing than 
anything it has ever accomplished yet. 

ST. PAUL (Minn.) PIONEER PRESS 

CH.CsCIXG sentiment is especially 
notable in the report of a special com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce . . . Before large lax increases 
are imposed, there should be sincere 
efforts materially lo cut down govern- 
ment spending to conform with reduced 
incomes of the people, and this principle 
should run from the smallest local unit 
of government through city, county and 
state to Federal Covernmcnt. 

LINCOLN (N<f>,) JOURNAL 

NOT within the memory of existing gen 
erations has public opinion upon the 
matter of taxation been so strongly ex- 
pressed as within the last year . , . Or- 
ganized business, as represented in the 
L'nited States Chamber of Commerce is 
preparing to head up a vigorous move- 
ment toward governmental economies 
with Congress as the target for pres.sure 

PERTH AMBOY (N. J.) NEWS 

W.VSHINGTON must face the farts, A 
committee of the United Stales Cham- 
ber of Commerce has announced, after a 
survey, that the country cannot support 
a tax program aduquate to balance the 
badly unbalanced budget, which leaves 
only one allernalive. Deflalion in gov- 
ernment costs must come this year. 

BUFFALO (N. Y.) NEWS 

NEW demands as to the piissibililies of 
economy have been made lo the national 
government by . . . the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States . . , The 
opinion long prevailed in oHicialdom that 
people wanted appropriations and were 
indifferent to taxation. So far as that 
attitude ever existed, it is being re- 
versed rapidly. 

NEW YORK (N. Y.) TIMES 

I'Nl.IKE most other appeals for econ- 
omy at Washington, the report prepared 
by a special committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States offers 
specific suggestions . . . The committee 
probably does not believe that the pres- 
ent budget will be reduced by S5(.)0,(X)(>.- 
000. It would presumably be content 
with less. But in the attitude displayed 
thus far by Congress it should find rea- 
son for encouragement. 

FARGO (N. D.) FORUM 

THE United Stales Chamber of Com- 
merce has a survey committee checking 
up on the Governmental establishment 
. . . and makes specific suggestions as to 
refjrms . . . These suggestions are chal- 
lenges from an aroused eleaorate. Never 
has the American taxpayer been so 
keenly insistent that government— fed- 
eral, state and local be placed on a 



business basis, and on a plane which 
will insure against lax confiscation. 

AKRON (OKio) BEACON JOURNAL 

. . , (.lovcrnment wil! havi- lo listen to 
such powerful organizations as ihc Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce when they 
demand n-dmtion of public service 
cost s. 

CEDARVILLE {Ohio) HERALD 

THE l'nited Siati-s Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken a definite stand in re- 
gard lo federal government expenditures. 
The Chamber is supported by the large 
and small manufacturers and financial 
institutions in the country. It wields a 
\kondi-rfu! jxjwer when st-l in motion. 

PHILADELPHIA (P*.> INQUIRER 

KKEI'IXG di)wn the appropriations is 
a duly which Congress may not shirk 
. . . The Speaker «>f the House has pro- 
tesled agamst needless expk-ndilures. and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the I 'nited 
States had added its voice tu the appeal. 

PHILADELPHIA (P«.} PUBLIC LEDGER 

A COMMI I TEE of the United Slates 
Chamber of Commerce has just i'tsued a 
warning thai no tax program, however 
extensive, can support the Federal Gov- 
ernment in continuing the high level of 
ex[>endilure lo which it became accus- 
tomed in the years of inflated pros- 
Pfiily and latge Trea.sury surpluses. 

MILWAUKEE (Wis.) SENTINEL 

THE board of directors of the United 

States Chamber of Commerce adds its 
voice to the growing clamor for govern- 
ment retrenchment. What the board 
proposes is very sensible ... It say.s. lei 
the cost of government be ml. The logic 
is invulnerable . . . The weight of busi- 
ness opinion concei%"ably would impress 
Congress. 

OSHKOSH(Wii.)DAILY NORTHWESTERN 

THF- leading business men of the United 
Stales will participate in this movement 
for checking extravagance and waste 
that have grown to scandalous propor- 
tions. 

BUFFALO (N. Y.J COURIER-EXPRESS 

THERE has been placed before Con- 
gress a new objective. It contemplates 
not the spending but the saving of 
money. . . . The taxation committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of ifie l'nited 
Stales. . . . calls for the cutting of half 
a billion dollars from the government's 
proposed expenditures. 

ST. MARYS (Ohio) LEADER 

THE United Stafes Chamber of Com- 
merce . . . demands that the Federal 
Government retire from paternalistic ac- 
tivities and curtail the ft-deral expendi- 
tures lo the amount of S.'j(HMJ<H>,000. . . . 

ERIE (Pi.) DtSPATCH-HERALD 

THE United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, an orgaruzation that keeps in 
close touch with the country's pulse, has 
just issued a warning thai no tax pro- 
gram can support the government in 
continuing a high level of expenditure 
to which it became accustomed in years 
of inflated prosperity. . . . 



No Business Can Escape Change 



'^INDUSTRY may have slowed its production, 
business its pace. But there is no slackening of 
interest among business men in new and useful 
products and processes — a fact which is evi- 
denced by the 359 readers who wrote us last 
month about articles on this page 

A NEW device for cash registers or money drawers looses 
tear gas when bandits reach for the cash. Similar treatment 
is given intruders by a new lock for doors, windows. . . . 

CARTERLESS hose, clothing which cannot lose shape and 
yet gives an easy stretch in every direction, many other uses 
are envisaged for a new elastic yam. . . . 

WOODEN soles, made flexible by hinging, distinguish new 
heat-proof sandals for use while working on hot surfaces. . . . 

SAND is screened, blended, aerated and thrown by a new 
portable, light-weight machine for the foundry. . , . 

RAINS sometimes force potato crops to be "mucked" out 
of the mud. A new power washing machine salvages such 
crops, washing and drying 2,000 sacks a day. . . . 

COFFEE, cocoa beans, nuts or cereals are roasted electrically 
by a new machine. Any temperature desired can be main- 
tained, samples can be taken while roasting is in progress. . . . 

DOUGHNUT merchandising is given a new twist by a 
bag with separate sections for doughnuts and sugar. . . . 

A NEW waterproof, comparatively cheap, corrugated fiber 
board storage and shipping container for meat and other 
products has been developed for use in coolers, freezers. . . . 

ATERIALS in traohit on conveyor belts are weighed and 
unt of tonnage kept by a new automatic scale employing 
a photo-electric cell. .\ time chart records belt loadings . . . 

NEW tank car for hydrogen peroxide shipments is made of 
special alummum. First shipment saved S9(X> over the o]d 
method of transportation in hundred-pound gla^s bottles. . . . 

METAL sponges have htrn perfected for cleaning tinned, 
copix'red or slainli:ss sitfl surlaces without scratchmg . . 

A SCREEN door by summer, a glassed storm door by winter 
is provided in a combination all -season, rattle-proof door. . . . 



\ NEW type of double-hung, weather-tight window and 
frame has no weights, cords or pulleys, is especially adapted 
for narrow trim, and is easily operated. . . . 

.\ NEW steam radiator valve can be packed while the system 
is under pressure or vacuum, won't jam in open position. . . . 

IN A new protected metal, felted materials are cemented to 
steel with heat and pressure, utilizing metals as adhesives. 
Saturants to meet the corrosive conditions to which the metal 
is to be exposed are then applied. . . . 

• 

A NEW cellulose fiber product is finding use as a superior 
oil and acid absorbent, a greenhouse mulch, a fur-cieaning 
compound. It is also being tested as a ]>o!ishing agent. . . . 

A NEW aluminum coating for metal has synthetic resin for 
a vehicle, contains no natural oils, vegetable acids or gums. 
It is said to be unaffected by common acids or alkalis. . . . 

CLOSE control of frequency of current interruption in line 
welding and speed of up to 1.800 interruptions a minute are 
possible with a new thyratron tube timing control. . . . 

TIMBER can be felled and bucked by a new two-man port- 
able power saw. Driven by a small gasoline engine, the unit 
weighs 73 pounds complete. . . . 

A NEW bituminous paving machine lays U to 16 feet of 
road a minute, completes a mile of surfacing in a ten-hour 
day. It mixes, lays, spreads and tamps in one operation. . . . 

TWO new types of low-cost, skidproof, road-mix surfaces 
for country roads have been announced. Surfacing material 
is spread and compacted while cold. . . . 

A NEW iwrtable machine tamps the earth under concrete 
street construction forms, oils their inside facL-s Set going 
.-ilong the forms, it runs till stopped, . . . 

A NEW switch, easily attached to the telephone, silences the 
radio when you lift the receiver to talk, turns it on again 
when the receiver is replaced. . . . 

— Paul H Havw.\hd 



KniTOB"s Note Material for this psRc is Rathtrcd from the 
many sources to which Nation's Bt si.stss ha'i aixi-is and from 
the flow of busines.>i in/ormation into our oflice^t in Washington. 
Fiinhcr inforTruiiiorv on items of interisl in ronneciion with yiuu 
own busines.s can be had by wTitins 



Borrowing 

$300,000,000 

a Month! 



/T THE end of January this 
year the Government faced 
k the task of borrowinR at 
m least S1.50(),()fW.000 by 
mjunc 30. 1932. Thafs 
$300,000,000 a month of new debt, a 
rate never bi-fore reached by the United 
States except in two years of the World 
War. The total borrowings for the fiscal 
year may reach at least $2,100,000,000. 

And the interest even at three per cent 
on S2,100,0nfMJ0(t is $63.000.0(K) which 
must be added to the tax bill. 
What brings this about? 
Receipts from existing taxes for this 
year will be about $2,242,000,000 and 
expenses already budgeted are $4,482.- 
000.000. That makes a deficit of $2.- 
240,OCH>.000. 

Can this income be increased by June 
30? Not much, if any. There is no pros- 
|X'Ct that taxes on incomes of 1931 will 
be made retroactive. Added excise taxes 
provided by the new revenue bill now 
under discussion may not produce 
$100,000,0(H) before June 30 next. 

Little saving in expenses 

WILL expenditures be increased? Possi- 
bly. The S4,482,0f)0.000 just put on the 
outgo side of the ledger for 1932 is not 
final. It may be cut SIOO.OOO.OOO. It is 
almost certain to include allowana*s for 
new appropriations for this year such as 
for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Land Banks. 

There is, however, in the budgetary 
expenses an item of $412,000,000 for 



statutory debt retirement which means 
that to this extent new debt would be 
avoided in the borrowings. That would 
leave $1,728,000,000 new debt which 
might be further reduced if we got the 
$100,000,000 new taxes just referred to. 
But since further spending for recon- 
struction work IS likely, we can assume 
that the net deficit in the present fiscal 
year which must be met by new borrow- 
ing will be well in excess of $1,700,000,- 
000 and will probably reach $2,100- 
000,000. 

The Treasury had borrowed by De- 
cember 15 some $600,000,000. In Janu- 
ary. Secretary Mellon said he thought 
that further new indebtedness in this 
fiscal year might reach Sl.500.000,000 
but, he hoped, would not go beyond that 
figure. To match that total of $2,100,- 
000,000 we must go back to the fiscal 
years of 18 and '19, when we were send- 
ing millions of men abroad and buying 
supplies by the billion. 

The fiscal year 193 J 

HAVING then borrowed more than 
$2,000,000,000 to pay its bills up to 



June 30, 1932. how does the Treasur 
face the next 12 months? The best esti- 
mate of receipts from the taxes now 
existing is $2,375,000,000 while bud- 
geted expenses are $4,113,000,000. 
There's a deficit of $1,738,000,000. That 
$4,113,000,000 may be somewhat re- 
duced. There are indicated savings of 
$118,000,000. 

On the other hand there are expenses 
not in the budget for such work as that 
of the Reconstruction Corpwration. 
There is pressure on Congress for all 
sorts of spending — unemployment relief, 
public works and a dozen other items. 
They are certain to exceed any $118,- 
000,000 saving. 

But how does the Treasury propose 
to meet a deficit of $1,738,000,000? In 
three ways: 

By increased and new 

taxes SI. 123.000.000 

By reborrowing money set 

aside for debt retirement 497.000.000 
By cutting the budifet 11 8,000,000 

$Tj38,0(Xt,()00 

That doesn't take into account that 
new and increased taxes may not yield 
(Continued on page 31) 



Where Shall ^Xfe Put the New Taxes? 



LUS begin this discussion by 
accepting one truth as incon- 
trovertible: 
"Federal taxes are going to 
be higher." 
Reasons for this are explained on the 
preceding page of this magazine. They 
do not concern us here. Our only in- 
terest is to find the answers to two ques- 
tions : 

"Who is going to pay these higher 
taxes? 

"And in what way?" 

The first may be answered with one 
word^ — "You,"— because (except per- 
haps individual income and inheritance 
levies) all taxes reach eventually into 
the pocketbooks of the people. 

The answer to the second is more 
difficult. It is the reason for the hearings 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, for reams of testimony, for briefs 
by experts, for sleepless nights of Trea- 
sury officials and long debates in the 
national Congress. The men whose duty 
it is to collect the national revenues un- 
derstand that no one likes to pay taxes. 
They can only hope to make the pay- 
ments as painless as possible. 

Faced with the duty of increasing the 
Government's income, they have kept 
certain considerations in mind. They 
have sought taxes that would affect as 
many people as might be, as lightly as 
possible. They have sought taxes that 
would generally fall on those most able 
to pay, that could be collected with the 
simplest and most inexpensive ma- 
chinery, that would handicap the indus- 
tries affected as little as possible, that 
would, briefly, be fair and yet remunera- 
tive. 

The search for such taxes has brought 
out a great many proposals. Each pro- 
posal has brought out a great many ob- 
jections. What we shall do here is study 
these proposals, to see why they have 
been brought forward and why they are 
opposed. This will not be a learned or 
technical treatise. It will merely attempt 
to enumerate the suggestions made and 
outline the case for and the case against, 
to the end that the reader — when the 
tax bill is finally drawn — may have a 
clearer idea of why certain levies were 
included and certain others omitted. 

It is fair to state, in the beginning, 
that, in this summary, the case against 



ON THE preceding page Is an explanation of wKy federal 
taxes must be hisher. On this and succeeding pages, we 
take up the proposed new levies^ explaining why each it 
suggested and why opposed. On the strength of the argu* 
ments for and against depends, to a great extent, where the 
new taxes will fall and how heavily 



is frequently stronger than the case for. 
There are two reasons for that. In the 
first place, it is much easier to oppose a 
tax than to support it. In the second, 
the opponents are generally more vocal 
than the supporters. 

The Salea Tax 

THE PROPOSAL is for a selective 
sales tax covering a wide range of manu- 
factured articles. It is one of the most 
sweeping imposts ever recommended to 
Congress. It proposes a tax on practi- 
cally every manufactured article except 
food, farm products, fertilizer, news- 
papers, periodicals, and certain neces- 
sities, such as medicines. 

The tax would be collected from the 
manufacturer who makes, completes, or 
assembles an article for the immediate 
use of the consumer. In the case, for in- 
stance, of a lead pencil, the tax would 
be placed on the completed pencil rather 
than on the wood, lead, metal and rub- 
ber (all completed products) which are 
used in its manufacture. Early esti- 
mates placed the amount of revenue to 
be derived from this measure as high 
as $625,000,000. Exemptions agreed 
upon by the House sub-committee, how- 
ever, have reduced this figure to around 
8550,000.000. The rate, originally set 
at two per cent, has been revised to 2.25 
per cent. 

The Case For: Since it would apply 
equally lo all manufacturers, it gives no one 
a competitive advantage. Since it is paid 
by consumers, it has the widest possible 
base and since the rich buy more than the 
poor, its greatest weight will be borne by 
those with greatest ability to pay. Success 
of the Canadian sales tax indicates that 
such a levy can be administered with com- 
parative ease. 

The Case Acainst: The tax would require 
new and complicated administrative ma- 
chinery. It would be an impediment to busi- 
ness at a most inopportune time. It is diffi- 



cult to define just where the tax is ap- 
plicable. There is great danger of the tax 
pyramiding on successive sales. It adds the 
expense of tax collection to the costs of the 
manufacturer. Force of competition may 
compel the manufacturer to absorb the tax. 
It would increase the cost of living. 

Excise Taxes 

PROPOSALS have been made to place 
excise taxes on automobiles, domestic 
consumption of electricity and gas, 
gasoline, amusements, radios, and tele- 
phones. The excise tax already on 
tobacco would tie raised. We will take 
up each of these proposals separately 
but, in passing, we may as well observe 
that many persons who argued against 
excise taxes exjiressed themselves as 
not opposing a sales tax of broad appli- 
cation. 

Tax on Automobile* 

A tax is suggested on manufacturers' 
sales of automobiles, trucks and acces- 
sories, the rates proposed being five per 
cent on passenger cars, three per cent 
on trucks and 2.5 per cent on accessories. 
Taxes on airplanes and motor boats 
have also been mentioned. 

The Case For: The tax is easy to admin- 
ister, can be imposed at a very low rate, 
rests on a very broad base and therefore 
imposes no particular hardship to anyone. 
A man who buys an automobile has some 
taxpaying ability. Auto owners should con- 
tribute to Federal Government in repay- 
ment for federal highway funds. 

The Case Against: The auto owner al- 
ready contributes heavily to the states 
throuRh gasoline taxes and license fees. 
More cars are sold to people having $1,400 
incomes than to people having incomes of 
$6,5(X). A tax on passenger cars will in- 
crease prices and therefore reduce sales, 
delaying recovery and possibly increasing 
unemployment. The tax on motor trucks is 
really an occupational tax for truck oper- 
ators. The tax on accessories is really a tax 
on mi.sfortune. Loss of life and property 
will result because old automobiles will be 
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kept in service long after they may bt 
operated safely. 

Tax on Public Utilitin 

The proposal is for a seven per cent 
tax on domestic consumption of electri- 
city and of manufaclurt'd gas. It is esti- 
mated that such a tax would bring in 
S9-1 ,000.000 of new revenue. 

The Case For: The tax is easy to admin- 
ister. Ii iiv a lax on coasumption. It ii very 
widespread. The amount any individual 
lys u ill be small. 

The Case Against: Only 49 per cent of 
the equipment used by Ameriran industry 
is operated by purchased power. These in- 
dustries must pay the lax and will be at 
a disadvantage in competition with indus- 
tries operating their own fxjwer plants. 
This will prevent growth of the industry 
and may even cause some customers lo 
build their own power plants. I'se of gas 
and elfctricily in the home will be reduced, 
causing furlht-r loss of busino'^s not only lo 
utilities but lo companies manufacturing 
gas and electric appliances. 

Tobacco Tax 

It is proposed to increase present 
rates on tobacco manufactures, except 
cigars, one-sixth. That would mean, 
iou,t;hly, a tax of seven cents on a 15 
cent package of cigarettes. It is esti- 
mated this would mean $58,000,000 of 
w revenue. 

HE Case For: Machinery for administra- 
tion and collection is already available, the 
Government having 140 years experience in 
taxing tobacco. The fact that, when rates 
were raised in 1919, consumption was not 
adversely affected indicates that a higher 
tax would assuredly bring more money. 
Tobacco is a luxury item, the taxing of 
which invades no consumer's standard of 
living. It is easily collected from compara- 
tively few sources. Additional revenue 
would be almost immediately available. 

The Case .Against: The Government al- 
ready lakes as taxes 80 per cent of the 
profits of the tobacco industry. Consump- 
tion is falling off now, higher taxes will 
lead to a larger decrease which will hit. not 
only manufacturers, but producers. Tobacco 
farmers are Ihe only branch of agriculture 
whose product is taxed. Tobacco is not a 
luxury but a solace. 

Gasoline Tax 

A federal tax of one cent a gallon is 
proposed on all sales of gastiline. Such 
a levy would bring in an estimated 

5165,000,000. 

The Case For: The lax is easy to collect 
from comparatively few sources. It would 
have a wide base It is a lax on consump- 
tion and hits those most able to pay. Fed- 
eral highway contributions justify the Gov- 
ernment in taxing motorists for use of these 
oads. 

jiE Case .^gainst: A federal tax on gaso- 
line would be an invasion of a field which 
the stales have regarded as their own. 
Many stales already have heavy taxes on 
gasoline sales. .An inrn-asi'd levy would re- 
ce consumption. 



Taxes on AmuMoienli 

The proposal is to let the present rate 
of 10 jx-r cent stand but to reduce the 
exemption to 10 cents. Additional reve- 
nue is estimated at SllO.OOO.OOO. 

The Case For: The lax is easily adminis- 
tered and tht machinery is already avail- 
able. Admissions are a luxury item. The 
amount of revenue is large in comparison 
with the burden imposed on any one tax- 
payer. 

The Case .Against: Theater patronage has 
already fallen off to a point where any- 
thing ihai reduces it further will be fatal 
to many hous«^s, es|X"cially those m small 
lown.s. .An exemption as low as 10 cents 
puts a serious charge on those least able lo 
pay. The theater is not a luxury but a valu- 
able aid in keeping up national morale in 
difficult times. 

Tax on Radio 

A tax of five per cent has been pro- 
posed on manufacturers' sak-s of radio 
and phonograph equipment. A tax of 
25 ixT cent on gross income of all broad- 
casting companies has also been urged. 

The Case For: The radio may be clas-sed 
as a luxury. It is an industry whose exis- 
tence depends on use of the public domain 
and it should, therefore, properly pay a tax, 

TtfE Case Against: The radio is no longer 
a luxury but a necessity. The industry it- 
self cannot afford lo pay the tax and, if it 
attempts lo pass it on to consumers, sales 
will decrease, ihus adding lo unemploy- 
mcni in the industry and delaying business 
recovery. The tax would produce little 
revenue anyway. 

Tax on TeUphonei and Telegraph] 

The Treasury proposal is for a tax 
of live cents for each lelephcme, tele- 
graph, cable and radio message for 
charges of 14 to 50 cents and ten cents 
for charges exceeding 50 cents. Revenue 
is estimated at 850,000.000. The demo- 
cratic plan would levy ten cents a month 
on each telephone instrument. A tax of 
25 per cent on companies' gross income 
has also been mentioned. 

The Case For: The tax is easy to admin- 
ister, would have a wide spread and in- 
dividual payments would be low. 

The Case .Against: The telegraph is a 
necessary attribute of business. Tlie bill 
would mean a tax of 15 per cent on intra- 
state messages and 10.5 on interstate. This 
tax will reduce business. The complaint 
against the democratic plan is that it would 
mean fewer instruments in big establish- 
ments with consequent inconvenience to 
users and slower expansion of companies. 
Hotels with telephone instruments in every 
room are espftially bitter against this 
proposal. 

Income Taxes 

THE PROPOSAL is to fix normal 
rates at two, four and six per cent 



(present rates are 1.5, three and fiv«| 
with surtax rates beginning at one 
cml on incomes of more than S6.(X 
and graduated lo 42 jk t cent on income 
exceeding S500.000. ( Present rate is 20 
ix-r cent on incomes exceeding $100, 
000.) Personal exempti(»ns would be, 
fixed at SI. 000 for single persons ar 
S2,500 for married with a credit of $4C 
for each dependent. (Present cxem|; 
tions are S1.500 and S3,500.) Eame 
income provisions of the revenue act 
1928 would be continued. Estimate 
revenue is $185,000,000 in the fis 
year 1933. 

Suggestions for retroactive feature 
seem to have been abandoned. 

The Case For: Ij)wering the exemptions 
will bring l,7t)0,lXX) persons into the lax- 
paying group and will give these people a 
creater and more personal interest in the 
Goverrimcnl, yet fewer than 3f)(),IKX) per- 
y;ons will pay 90 per cent of the tax. The 
larger number of returns can be handled 
with no great increase in present machinery. 

The Cake .Against: Lowering the rates 
brings people into the taxpaying group lo 
whom the levy will be a hardship. Higher 
surtaxes will drive funds into tax exempt 
securities and defeat the purpose to in- 
crease revenues. Cost of handling small 
returns is excessive. 

Capital Gains and Loss Provitioru 

The proposal is to change that sec- 
tion of the present income tax law which 
covers these transjictions. As the law 
stands, stock and bond losses are de- 
ductible from gross income. Under the 
terms of the proposed revision, a tax- 
payer suffering heavy losses in the mar- 
ket could only deduct those losses from 
his taxable income in an amount equal 
to his stock and bond gains. He would 
not be permitted to charge off any of 
his securities losses against income from 
other sources. 

The provision would ojierate the 
same for short sellers, option dealers or 
margin traders as for those buying and 
selling in private trading. The section 
would not apply to brokers in every day 
business. The practical effect sought is 
to prevent the dumping of securities at 
sacrifice [>rices at the end of the year to 
show losses in income tax returns. It is 
estimated this change would add some 
SlOO.OOO.onn to annual government 
revtnues. 

Corporation Inconie Taxes 

THE PROPOS.'VL is to increase rates 
from the present 12 per cent to 13 
cent and to eliminate the present exemp- 
tion of S3.000 allowed domestic corpora- 
tions with net incomes of S25.000. Pro- 
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posals have also been made to abolish 
consoHdaied tax returns under which 
companies operating several subsidiaries 
are allowed to balance total losses 
against total profits and make a return 
on the result. 

The Case For: Since individual income 
taxes are being rai«?d, it is only fair that 
corporation taxes should be brought into 
line. 

The Case Against : A higher tax will have 
the effect of disrupting even further the 
value of corporation stocks and act as an 
additional handicap lo business recovery. 

Inheritance and Gift Taxes 

THE PROPOSAL is for taxation of 
net estates at rates graduated from one 
per cent on the first $50,000 up to 25 
per cent on amounts exceeding $10,000,- 
000. The present maximum is 20 per 
cent and the coemption SIOO.OOO. The 
proposed increase would take the form 
of a supertax. Inheritance taxes paid to 
the states would be allowed as credits 
up to 80 per cent of the federal tax pro- 
vided under the present law but tlie 
Federal Government would take the en- 
tire proceeds of the supertax. Gift tax 
proposals are for rates comparable to 
the inheritance taxes designed chiefly to 
prevent avoidance of inheritance taxes. 

The Case Foh: The machinery of collec- 
tion is available. The tax will have the 
efTcct of breaking up large holdings and 
putting money into circulation. It does not 
act lo curb ambition or to hinder business 
as it does not take effect until after the 
owner's deaili. 

The Case Against: Such a lax works a 
real hardship on the heirs as assets of an 
estate must frequently be sold at once on 
unfavorable markets to raise cash to pay 
the tax, thus causing tremendous and un- 
necessary shrinkage. 

Tax on Stock Transfers 

THE PROPOSAL is lo increase the 
present tax of two cents on the sale of 
each share of stock to four cents. A tax 
is also proposed on sales of bonds which 
are now tax free. The stock-sale tax is 
expected to increase revenues from this 
source $22,000,000. 

The Case For: The tax is easily admin- 
istered and machinery is already available. 
Speculation should pay a lax. This is al- 
ready a lucrative source and the tax would 
not be so burdensome as to impede norm:]l 
capital movements. It is essentially a tax 
on those most able to pay, 

The Case Against: The tax is a capiinl 
levy in lime of peace as it is imposed 
whether the transaction represents a gain 
or a loss. It is a lax on neither consumption 
nor income. It bears heaviest on the small 



investor. It is doubtful if it will bring in 
more revenue than the present rate because 
there will be fewer transactions. It may 
cause stock transactions lo be transferred 
to Canada. The present rate is higher than 
that in any foreign country. Corporate 
stockholders already pay a higher rale on 
their earnings than any other class. To get 
and affix a stamp on every share sold will 
be a nuisance and an expense. The increase 
will lend to drive transactions from the 
regular exchanges to other channels where 
collection cannot be rigidly enforced. 

Taxes on Bank Checks 

THE PROPOSED tax is two cents on 
each check or draft, regardless of 
amount. Discussion indicates that the 



(Continued from (tage 28) 
the hoped-for revenues, that budget 
cuts may not materialize and that new 
and unexpected expenditures may arise. 

What will borrowing do? 

WHAT will be the effect of borrowing 
this $1,500,000,000 in the last five 
months of this fiscal year? Increased in- 
terest rates on the public debt, an in- 
crease which will be reflected in the ex- 
penses of government and which must 
be met out of taxes for many years, a 
lowering of the current prices of out- 
standing government bonds and of the 
prices of other capital issues, and an in- 
creasing difTicutty for industry to obtain 
capital funds for its own expansion and 
growth. 

What will be the effect of increasing 
our tax burden by $1,123,000,000 in the 
12 months starting next July 1? That's 
between $40 and S50 for every family 
in the United States. That's going to cut 
consumptive power, no matter at what 
fxiint the tax is nominally paid. Addi- 
tional taxes mean additional costs of 
business and taxpayers endeavor to pass 
them on in increased prices. 

What's wrong with the program? 

IF ANY man looked over his prospects 
for the year and knew that his salary 
would not exceed $10,000 and that his 
planned expenses were $20,000, what 
would he do? Try, of course, to raise his 
income. But would he stop there? Of 
course not. He would know that he must 
keep up certain things, that he could not 
let the mortgage on his house be fore- 
closed, that he must keep paying on life 



levy would be collected through litho- 
graphers who would engrave the stamps 
on each individual check and the pur- 
chaser would pay the tax when buying 
the checks. Revenue is estimated at 
S95.000.000. 

The Case For: This was a very lucrati%'e 
tax from 1898 to 1901. It is easily admin- 
istered and has a wide spread. 

The Case Against: The tax was so un- 
popular that a special revenue bill was 
passed to repeal il. It would result in in- 
creased payments by cash and more num- 
erous pay roll robberies. Use of fewer checks 
would damage the papermaking, printing, 
lithographing and allied industries. The tax 
would discourage the use ol banks and in- 
crease hoarding. — P. McC, 



insurance, but beyond that he would 
pilch into every expense until he had 
got income and outgo somewhere near 
together. 

Does the Government do that? Not 
quite. It recognizes that it has expenses 
to which it is pledged and which are not 
reducible, such as the interest on its 
debt. In fact, it is doubtful if the 
amount which offers any opportunity 
for real cutting is as much as $2,000,- 
000,000, 

But $100,000,000 or even $118,000,- 
000 seems a small amount to trim out 
of that two billions. 

Suppose the president of a company 
whose expenses threatened to become 
twice its income went before his board 
of directors and proudly told them that 
he'd cut five per cent olf the outgo? 

And even that $118,000,000 isn't ma- 
terializing very rapidly. There has been 
a little progress along these lines. Ap- 
propriations before the House have so 
far been reduced from budget figures 
by seven to ten per cent. If the larger 
figures were followed and if the reduci- 
ble expenses were 82,000.000.000 (and 
that figure is high) the savings would 
be $200,000,000. Good, but not enough! 
And in fact there is little real prospect 
that economies will reach half of $200,- 
000,000 and new expenditures are al- 
ways on the horizon. 

Business wants a balanced budget. 
It expects and is wilting to pay more 
taxes. It has made sharp, deep cuts in 
its own business. It calls on the Gov- 
ernment to do the same. 

In the dark days of the war we were 
told to "give till it hurts." Now busi- 
ness says to the Government, "save till 
il hurts." - w B 



Borrowing $300,000,000 a Month 



M^Tx What America s Jobless 



"Salary is a secondary 
consideration just now" 
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ft / T a recent KatherinK of 

I \ M^k civic-minded citi- 

I S| ' |U ^Kh^ zens an attorney 

\ fl Wm m '""^ ^ '^'^^'^ public 

V 1 "v^ utility and a trus- 

-^^^ tee of millions said: 

"The big financial interests 
of this community are not do- 
ing their share in this unem- 
ployment crisis. If our rich 
only realized what may hap- 
pen — I atnrtost said what will happen — they would not only 
dip into their capital, they would cut it in two to solve this 
problem." 

The next day an old friend who raises English bulldogs 
and hobnobs with the rich at kennel shows said to me; 

"Hundreds of the country's wealthiest men and women 
today are spending on their weddings, receptions, fetes and 
social functions not a quarter of what they spent three years, 
r even one year ago, for only one reason. They're afraid to 
isplay their wealth. They don't know what to make of 
all they're reading about the unemploy- 
ment situation. It's got them stopped." 

Tonight, as I write, a magazine at 
my elbow quotes a prominent economist 
as saying that America's jobless today 
are thinking the same thoughts that 
milled through the brains of those who 
daddied the French Revolution. 

Well— what about it' Are they? Are 
America's jobless thinking thoughts dif- 
ferent from those that engrossed them 
in former eras of depression— in 1921, 
for instance? Or are we seeing things? 
First let's go back a bit. 
Regress as far as memory supports 
us and we find this fact: 

When, in past depressions, it became 
necessary for industry to prune its pay 
rolls, the man in overalls was the first 
to go. When he drew his pay envelope 
Saturday noon and slogged through the 
plant's gate he saw a notice on the bul- 
letin board that, owing to such and so, 
the plant would be closed until— 
Whereupon he went fishing. 
But shipping, stock room, time-keep- 
ing and pay roll clerks, the plant 
chemist, the draftsman, the office cor- 
respondent or assistant purchasing 
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In good times or bad the 
world owes him a living 




After nine months- 
a chance to work 



agent — those who were paid a 
weekly or monthly salary 
marked time until the plant 
opened again. They seldom 
missed a pay day. 

In all former depressions, 
the employee who grimed his 
hands was the first to go. He 
accepted unemployment as a 
part of the game. 

But today an industrial 
group that has always known 
its regular pay days has sud- 
denly missed them. Today, for 
the first time, a problem that 
has become trite to other 
brackets of our industrial society is theirs. 

Because tliis is a new, highly personal experience to this 
group, it discusses unemployment in its organized social and 
civic forums which the millions, less prominent, unorgan- 
ized, and not today so emotionally jarred, seldom attend. 

Reporters are present; possibly a microphone. 

For this reason no former period of unemploy 
ment ever generated a public interest and response 
as prompt, practical, genuine and generous as the 
nation has witnessed in the past 18 months. 



A tide of unemployment 

NO ONE can prove the present condition of un- 
employment greater or less than that of 1921, 
1913, or 1907. Anyone who has moved long in 
the zones of labor knows that, to the worker long 
jobless, an existing era of unemployment seems 
the worst he has ever experienced; that job-seeking 
crowds, of themselves, signify little; that a year 
from today, twice or three times as many men 
may be applying at our employment ofliccs yet 
most of then: will be, not jobless, but merely look- 
ing for better jobs than they now hold; that a 
state of general unemployment automatically 
creates hundreds of thousands of ephemeral job- 
hunters — wives, daughters, husbands, sons — who 
in good times live on the earnings of other mem- 
bers of the family. 

Then, too, the effects of protracted idleness are 
cumulative. The tragic state of one man who has 
been idle for two months may manifest itself to 
us far more vividly than does the lot of several 
men jobless only a few weeks. Therefore, when 



Are Thinking Today 
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ARE the unemployed today thinking the same kind 
of thoughts that led to the French Revolution? We 
are told that they are — that a social upset may re- 
sult from this depression. But will it? In this article a 
man whose daily work for years has been among the 
jobless gives you his views of the situation. And at 
the end of it, one of the unemployed sets down his 



He never turned 
down a job Ke 
felt capable of 
doing well 




own Views 



hear or read of new wreckage left in 
unemployment's wake, it's wise to ask 
ourselves: 

"Are more people out of work today 
than were, say, six months ago, or are 
we simply witnessing the first show of 
misfortune by those who have been 
jobless for six months?" 

Today and always, there is a wide 
gap between the number of unemployed 
and the material evidences of unem- 
ployment. As never before, our news- 
papers interpret business news in terms 
of what it spells for the jobless. We have 
become job-conscious. 

And when we go conscious on one 
particular thing there's a danger we 
will ignore other things just as impor- 
tant. That, for example, thousands to- 
day have jobs in industries that did not 
exist or were in embryo ten years ago; 
that we then had nothing approximat- 
ing today's production of radios; that 1921 at its best be- 
stowed but a fraction of the jobs that this year of pessimism 
gives the worker in rayon, full-fashioned hosiery, mechani- 
cal refrigeration, airplane manufacture, aviation, television 
and sound control. 

Then, too, before we let a shadow awe us, we should make 
sure whether it is wholly new or merely one that— because 
we've had brighter things to think about — we never before 
had observed. 

For years, economists have told us that, even in pros- 
perous times, at least a million men are unemployed. No one 
can prove or confute the estimate. Yet only those who have 
spent years in employment work can fathom the amount 
of unemployment that exists in our industrial centers dur- 
ing periods of outstanding prosperity; of potential workers 
in no sense unemployable who, in the best of times, experi- 
ence as much difficulty in landing jobs as the highly skilled 
may in slack times. No one knows their total number. 

Yet who in prosperous times ever ran a temperature be- 
cause of them or their lot? Then why do so now? Can it be 



"Piece Work? Yeah, I 
know that racket" 



that we lend to glorify unenijjloyment? If the job- 
less are going to go berserk isn't it probable they 
would have done so when all around them were 
finding it easy to earn a living? If suffering, dis- 
content or envy never goaded them to economic 
mutiny through the years when others prosiiered, 
why be fearful they will mutiny today when the 
very people they may once have envied are taking 
rations just as scanty as theirs? 

Unreliable statistics on jobless 

NOR has it ever seemed to me wise to be fearful 
over the people who look for work only in periods 
like the present — those who seek jobs solely because 
the habitual worker of the family has not been able 
to maintain them, and yet in every trade recession 
we include them in our jobless estimates. 

What, then, of the unemployed? What are they 
thinking? In what direction do they turn for the 
answer to their problem? Gauge their thoughts by 
what they write, say — and do. 

A six-inch stack of letters that date to January 
a year ago is at my elbow. They've come from job- 
hunters of substantially every industrial area of this 
country; a score of them from distant countries. 
Unable to land jobs at home they are scouting far 
fields. They breathe a spirit which the awestruck 
might better understand. Take at random para- 
graphs from five. From a foodstuff broker, Seattle: 
"Four years ago 50 of us here were making a living or 
better. Today, ten. I've been looking for fjve months for any 
kind of employment. Have you anything for a husky of 55 
still able to do a real day's work?" 

From a youthful student of architecture. Atlanta, seven 
months luckless, who finally took a temporary job in an 
architect's office at a pre-war office boy's salary: 

"I feel almost ashamed when I say that I have been as 
yet unable to find a position here at home." 

From a textile worker. Wethersfield, Conn., his family 
scattered, eight months jobless : 

"Conditions here are slowly picking up. I have a prospect 
I've been working on which I think will materialize." 

Later the prospect came through, a subsequent letter 
shows— a supervisory job in a laundry. Whereupon, human- 
like, to justify the faith reposed in him, he reduces his de- 
partment's pay roll one and one-half per cent! 

From a former grocer and his wife, a former school 
teacher, Newbury, Mich,: 
"We can't be particular. We are prepared to go anywhere. 




at any time: salary is'THHRary consideration just now.' 

And finally, from an accountant, Dt-nver. his home lost 
and family marooned with friends. In Aujtust a year ago 
liis job vanished. More poignantly than any I've read, his 
Jive letters project the spirit of the jobless- 

Wide search for jobs 

'I KNOW there's a niche suniewhi-re that I will fit, to the 
advantage of both my employer and myself. ... I'm willing 
to go anywhere. ... 1 know there's a place for me if only I 
keep going. ... 1 have a hundred lines out My jxistage bill 
IS getting to be quite an item; almost prohibitive." 

Then, suddenly, after nine months of futile searching iot 
a chance to work : 

"The unexjX'Cted happened t:ist \V( dnt'<driv T IkkI n wire 
from—" 

And so they run. every one ni llain. 1 init- s iiul a moan 
nor a carjiing wail in a single line. Through them all Ihrob 
dogged determination, a ready acknowledgment of mis- 
taki-s; grim humor; faith in tomorrow and patience. 

But j-R-rhaps the job-seeker does not bare sullen thoughts 
when he writes to one he hopes can aid him. What then of 
those I meet six days a week? There's no brand of work 
they don't embrace. Day on day scores from every zone 
of commerce, agriculture and industry pass through my 
fTice; a cross section of the nation's man power. And what 
re they saying, thinking, doing? 
Since the world began the employer and the broker in jobs 
have known two tyjX'S of applicants men who want work 
and seek it; men who want only the job their minds fabricate 
Though economic upheavals make the 
first more mellow and receptive to fact, 
nothing changes the seciMid. In jioor 
times and good he harbors his inalien- 
able right to work or nut to work, to 
mold his own terms and expect the world 
to meet them. He'd rather quit a good 
job than forfeit his car or his radio. When 
business is giMxl the world owes him 
the best of jobs; when it's sick — ditto. 

"There's only a week's wtirk there. 
No. I want something permanent." 

"How much an hour? He ain't look- 
ing for a C3r|)enter— at that rate." 

"Piece work? Vtah, I know that 
racket." 

He's the man who won't i>lay ball. 
He never did. In any picture of unem- 
ployment his shadow looms no more 
ominously than when prosperity was at its peak. I see him 
and hear him every day. 

Kin to him is another type whose numberless presence 
tends further to distort our vista. This type braces you for 
the price of a cup of coffee, of a night's lodging, a meal or 
for carfare to a job he claims awaits him. I've handed my 
business card in recent months to scores of this gentry. 

"Drop in tomorrow morning," I've told them. "We may 
be able to get you a job." Not one in twenty comes in. 

A few are by-products of today's limited production but 
the overwhelming majority are what they are because it 
pays them to be. But why accept them as anything more 
than a breed we have always had with us, more impres- 
sive today solely because they court the sfwtlight on a stage 
toward which our sympathies and intelligence have focused? 

And in what contrast they stand, in caliber and number, 

t ho<i the gr>/<MifTt^t nevfif tint'ri iMfffliaOi ^ti 




"He doesn't like to 
have people buy some- 
thing from him he 
isn't sure th^y want" 
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Stafford. McBride, Lockerson, Willis. Lebrey. The list i 
cndli^T^s I lia\c known their kind for years and rece 
months have not changed them; men whom 1 rarely hear 
utter a syllable about old-age pensions, doles or unemploy- 
ment insurance: men to whom the mere thought of givi 
their names to a relief agency is abhurrenl. 

Coleman, a i>ainler. with a i>ainter's |XK>r health, has cor- 
raled more work since the storm broke than my memory 
records. Painting kitchens, bathroom-floors, garages, truck- 
ing debris, refurbishing signs for a realtor. 

From every employer u>nie letters ci'mmending his work. 
"I'll make tlie price light. We won't haggle; a day's work's 
a day's work." he'd wheeze betwitn coughs. lie never turned 
down a job he felt capable of doing well. You couldn't feed 
red pro])aganda to the hundreds of Colemans I nurt cacli 
w( ek if starvation were the alternative. 

.N'or to those like Mitcheltree, Gray-haired, with an invalid 
wife, a daughter in the hospital, he'd had only fi%e week*' 
work in the previous 52 the day he called on me. He wanti-d 
a job in his trade of stair-builder and vvixx] finisher. 'V'et he 
had one, far easier, that was paying him better than a job in 
his craft would have done. 1 had none for him but a day 
later phoned a number he'd given me and the proprietor of 
a women's dress shop answered: 

"Oh. yes. The ap|)le man on the corner! Isn't that fine! 
I ll run right out myself and tell him. He's so eager to make 
a change, he told me. He doesn't like to have jx^ple buy 
something from him he isn't sure they want. 'You under- 
stand. He's built that way." 

And s<j through a long list. Men turning their hands and 
minds to whatever work the moment offers, Doing today, as 
13 the business man taking what they can get on 
terms for the moment. 



Work for small salary 

WHAT more unmistakable evidence as to how 
America's job-seeking workers have reacted and 
still react to the shock that rocked us all than their 
attitude toward the pay envelope they're willing to 
accept when they start back to work? The many 
thousand application cards that have found their 
way to our files in recent months tell the story, 
1 lardly a trade or calling, age, racial or social back- 
ground, they do not embrace. They veil, I know, 
traKtdies and hopes deferred and frustrated, yet to 
me they s[ieak an inspiring creed, for the majority 
bear either no notation in the bracket marked 
"Wages Wanted" or words like these: 
"Whatever is offered— Anything offered — Imma- 
Optional Nominal — Secondary— Within reason." 
Not long ago an application of that hue was a rarity. That 
busincM management here and there now buys at unreason- 
able discixint the services of men who need work is beside 
the question, The heartening fact stands: 

Most of the era's job-hunters have met and rire meeting 
the business man at and beyond the half-way line. 

Then again men come buck. They alwiiys have, They're 
doing it today. 

Today as always they are starting at bedrock; not in 
jobs approximating the type and salary of those they re- 
cently held but Job* nevertheless, They are wasting no lime 
going to protest meftings. They are going to work. A former 
chief draftsman for the world's largest builders of battle 
ship tyj)* a>al cars, down f{>r 11 months and all but 
goes to work for a two-man jilant that manufactures packing 
Contimed an pagt 84) 




Paul Revere, business man 



Paul Revere Without His Horse 



By DONALD WILHELM 

Author of "The Book of Metals" 



IT IS about time we changed 
our ideas and enlarged our pic- 
ture of Paul Revere. 
Although the heart of every 
American beats a bit faster 
when he hears those familiar lines 
beginning, 

"Listen, my children, and you Rhall 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere. . ." 

it isn't fair that Revere should be 
remembered merely as a patriotic 
horseman riding down the cen- 
turies on a poem. The fact is that 
Revere was an important business 
man of his day. Also he was a 
manufacturer of distinction as 
well as our Benvenuto Cellini. 

Longfellow's poem does not tell 
the full story of "the Ride" any- 
how. With poetic license and an 
eye to a good story, Longfellow 
neglected to note a sworn state- 
ment of Reveres still preserved in 
the archives of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in Boston. In 
tliis statement Revere, himself, 
says that, though he reached Lex- 
ington a half hour ahead of 
William Dawes, an ancestor of 
General Charles G. Dawes, an- 




Revere engraved this bowl commemo- 
rating Massachusetts' independence 



THIS MONTH 157 years ago Paul 
Revere made a midnight ride that has 
given him a claim to fame. He de- 
serves fame, also, for his day-time 
business. He made powder for the 
American Army, rolled the first cop- 
per in this country, helped Found an 
insurance company, and carried on 
other business For patriotism or profit 



other mounted messenger who 
had left Boston two hours ahead 
uf him. he never "came to Con- 
cord town." lie was captured and 
only young Doctor Samuel Pres- 
cott won through. 

Patriotic messenger 

MOREOVER, this "ride" was 
only an incident in Revere's ser- 
vice to his country as a messenger, 
adventurer and patriot of hot- 
blooded Huguenot and Puritan an- 
cestry. Fresh new study of the 
records shows that for months he 
was "riding" much of the time. 
Thus, in his letter to the Reverend 
Jeremy Belknap, in his own odd 
spelling he notes: 

In the year 1773 I was imployed 
by the Selectmen of the Town of 
Boston to cBrry the account of the 
Destruction of the Tea to New- York. 
& afterwards, 1774, to carry their 
dispatches to New- York & Philadel- 
phia for CallinK a Congress; & after- 
wards to Congress, several times . . . 

He was "imployed" to ride, 
rode so much, so often, so. well, 
that he received remuneration 
therefor, since he had a large 
family — altogether he was the 

33 



f;ither of tS^mndrwi— toropporl But 
he was a manufacturer as well as a 
horseman. Thus we find him. Novem- 
ber 12, 1775. cn route to Philadelphia, 
where the only gunpowder factor^' in 
America was located, carrying creden- 
tials saying: 

This Certifies that Mr. Paul RevTre is 
going expri-ss from the Colony of Massachu- 
Btts Bay to the American Congress; all 
trsona upon the road arc desired to assist 
him with Horses or any other things he 
may stand in need of 

J.i -lior) 

The proprietor of the only powder 
factory in America, one Oswell Eve, re- 
vealed as little as [xwsible. guessed that 
a mere messenger could know little about 
chemistry and mechanics but— guessed 
wrong! 

For Revere galloped back to Boston. 
And there, after he had seen to it that a 
powder factory was built with public 
funds, in the spring of 1776 we find him 
successfully supervising the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder, every keg of which 
made American history. From the mak- 
ing of gunpowder he now turnc<i to cast- 
ing cannon for our military forces. 
AIs<i, later on, he made some 12-ixmnd 
brass cannon for Massachusetts and con- 
tracted with the United States Army to 
make ten brass howitzers. Then from 
brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, he 
worked over to bronze, an alloy of cop- 
per and tin, and, in 1792, he began to 
manufacture bells, the first of which, his 
historians say, was made for the New 
Brick Church on Middle Street, now 
the Second Unitarian Church in Copley 
Square, where he worshipped. 



lis oell. now the proud possession 
of St. James Episcopal Church in 
Cambridge, bears the inscription, "The 
first bell cast in Boston. 17^2, by P. 
Revere." 

He worshipped systematically, too. 
A pcw-holder who sat directly behind 
him wrote. "I used to see him as regu- 
larly as the Sabbath came. He was 
then a 'thick-set. round faced, not very 
tall person who always wore small 
clothes.' " 

Cast many church bells 

IT IS said in "Paul Revtrf's Own 
Story," compiled by 1 larriett E. O Brien. 
that Revere cast altogether perhaps a 
hundred bells then and even now fa- 
mous for their sweet tone. 

He worshipped and rested, you sec, 
and did his part to persuade untold 
thousands of others to worship and n-st, 
on the Sabbath. 

But b<.-tween Sabbaths, his ceasiless 



Hugutnot energy manifested itself in 
numtx'rless wa>"s. 

He was an etcher and engraver on 
copper of book plates, dies and seals, j 
including views of scenic interest such] 
as the landing of the first British tTOopt( 
in Btjston and views of Harvard Col- 
lige. In silver and gold he created ex- 
quisite things still treasured by the 
Bosi' ^ ■ -"f Fine Arts, " 

rop(il , a and a few i . 

old New England families, not to men- 
tion Masonic Uxlgi-s in M ' ^ta.j 
He did picture-framing an . cases ^ 

for miniatures. He advertised himself in 
the Boston Cazrtte mid Coittilry /outnat 
on SeptembiT 19, 171)8. as exix'rt in the 
matter of fixing "fake teeth," as he 
called them, adding in another adver- 
tisement two years later due thanks for 
patronage, along with the statement that 
his teeth arc "not only an Ornament^ 
but of real use in Sjx-aking and Eal- 
ing." Moretjver, Revere added that 
"He cleanses the Teeth and . . . may 





Paul Revere was an active cartoonist for the cause of the Colonies. This 
toon was engraved for the "Royal American Magazine" in June, 1 774 



A picture of Boston in 1768 
as seen by Paul Revere 

be spoke with at his shop of 
ix)site Dr. Clark's at the Nortl' 
End where the Gold and Silver- 
smith's Business is carried on 
in all its branches." 

It should be added that, 
years later, in 1776, when the 
body of Gen. Joseph Warren 
was exhumed from its place of 
burial after the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, it was identified 
by Revere who recognized an 
artificial tooth he had made for 
this one of many highly in- 
fluential Americans, his per- 
sonal friend. 

His friend Copley, the cele- 
brated painter of portraits, in-| 
eluding Revere's own, picfurcdj 
him as "a man in early life, I 
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eyes and hair dark, the face 
strong and expressive, leaning on 
a bench, his coat off, waistcoat 
unbuttoned, his white shirt loose 
at the neck and wrists, his hair 
unpowdered ... his tools scat- 
tered on the bench before him." 

A man of affairs 

OTHER glimpses of him at dif- 
ferent periods of life suggest 
how instinctively a man of ac- 
tion and affairs he was. He was 
appointed coroner in Boston in 
1796 and kept precise notes of 
46 "inquisitions." His name 
headed the list of charter mem- 
bers of the first successful effort 
in America to insure property 
against fire, that of the Massa- 
chusetts Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, chartered in 1798; he 
served on the "Committee of 
Correspondence;" on another to 
"Collect all Names of Ennemies 
of this Continent;" on yet an- 
other "to Prepare a List for the 

CULVER ECnvJce 
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Working night and day in a secret rendezvous, under military protec- 
tion, Paul Revere engraved and printed our first paper money 



Draft;" on still others that may be taken 
for a sign of high public esteem and 
confidence. 

Add that he was the first president of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, first chairman of the Bos- 
ton Board of Health, and that he held 
not a few other public or semi-public 
offices. 

Add also that, in 1770, after due ap- 
prenticeship in lesser offices, he suc- 
ceeded Gen. Joseph Warren as Master 
of St. Andrew's Lodge; that he served 
thus three terms, was also Grand Dea- 
con of the Massachusetts Grand Lodge, 
made its jewels and in many other ways 



wrote his name and memorj' into the 
history of Masonry, indeed has a lodge 
named for him. 

The cause of liberty received the full 
benefits of his versatility. He was an 
ardent member of the Sons of Liberty 
and attended the secret sessions of the 
Long Room Club which Daniel Webster 
later called "the headquarters of the 
Revolution." He was one of our earliest 
cartoonists and caricaturists; his work 
in this field including an attack on the 
Seventeen Rescinders in the Massachu- 
setts legislature — 17 who voted for alle- 
giance to the Crown — that circulated 
everywhere. 



Revere's engraving of the Boston Massacre was 
circulated widely and incited the colonists 



Few of us know that in 1775 Revere 
engraved and printed on a press of his 
own manufacture, the first paper money 
ever issued by our Government. In the 
same year and the next he manufac- 
tured additional bank notes, in smaller 
denominations, for our soldiers, and 
made the plates for later issues voted by 
Congress. 

All these things, however, were among 
his minor achievements. It was not 
until 1800 when he was well past 60 
that Revere made his greatest contribu- 
tion to American industry — the mastery, 
technically as well as commercially, of 
the subtle secrets of rolling copper. 

Looking back, it seems that all his 
life's work had gone to prepare him for 
this achievement. 

It would seem, too, that this victory 
in itself was sufficient to win him undy- 
ing fame. 

Economic war with England 

BUT let's try to get the picture whole 
by noting, to begin with, that even be- 
fore 1800 Revere and all other alert 
Americans felt certain that another war 
with Great Britain was almost inevi- 
table. Revere knew, in other words, that 
though, by the Revolution, we had won 
our political freedom, it was question- 
able if we could retain that and 
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rosper unless we won our economic 
freedom too. 

Winning our economic freedom meant 
winning i)ur ri$;ht in all wayi> to expand 
our individual and collective area of 
operations. 

The Colonists had to mxtkc with their 
own hands or get from the soil or the 
sea or the forest virtually everything 
they used. Tliey were starved tor gold, 
for luxuries, for that sens*' of si-curity 
and well-being that can only be achieved 
cash in hand and comfort in the 
me. 

That is why, in the day when there 
was, exc<?i)t for a few water whwls, no 
ix)wer but the muscle power of man and 
beast, no land transfwrtation save by 
horse, no good roads, when, in short, 
the radius of oin-rations of any in- 
dividual was hardly larger than he 
could see or his voice could call down 
the wind, that then our fishing schoon- 
ers soon were surpassing England's in 
their catch and our clipjx.T shi])s were 
sailing round the world, bartcrini; 
everywhere, settling our Northwest 
before the advent of the covered 
wagon. 

But Revere knew— and so did our 
Navy Department that our schooners. 



time over a long period of years; in 
fart it may be said that he had given 
much in a sense all -of his life to prep- 
aration for a responsibility that he 
alone in America was qualified to ac- 
a-pt. 

At any rate, on the Fourtli of July, 
1799, he wrote to Jacob Sheafe, U. S. 
Navy agent at Portsmouth, N. 11., then 
a very active port: 

No man but myself in the four New 
EnK'and Stalin can melt the Copper and 
draw ii into Spikts - 

Again, on February 26, 1800, he 
wrote to Benjamin Stoddard, Secretary 
of the Navy : 

I Learned of that Rentleman fColont-l 
Humphries I ihat there arc no fx-rsons in 
Lithcr I'hifadi-lpliiu or Nt-w York who can 
make Coppt-r so malleable thai il ran be 
drawn into Bolls, Spikes, clc. under the 
hammer . . . 

And to Harrison Gray Otis, Member 
of Congress, on March U. 1800, he 
wrote : 

II is the univer<ial belief of alt copper- 
smiths that no one in this Country could 
make Copper so iTialleable as to hammer it 
hot. I have farther found il is a Secret that 
lay in very few Breasts in Kncland. I de- 
termined il possible to fmd the Scftel and 
have pleasure to say that after a irreai 
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This bill for messenger service and printing rendered to the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay shows two of his many activities for that colony 



clipjjers, sloops and ships of war 
needed, to keep their Ixjttoms clean and 
free from borers, sheathing made of 
copper or its alloys which, at the turn 
of the century, only English manufac- 
turers could make. 

Even before 1800 Revere began to 
experiment, in the hope of learning the 
subtle secrets, then vitally important to 
the colonists, involved in rolling and 
working copper. He knew his metal. 

it frnna tiaw to 



many tryals and considerable expense I 
gained it. . . . 

So far, so good! But Revere went 
further, to establish himself past ques- 
tion as the founder of our copper indus- 
try- 

Copper factory in a forest 

ACCORDINGLY, on March 14. 1801. 
we find him purchasing the site- the 
cradle of our copper industry on the 



east branch of the Nqujnset River, 
near Canton, Mass., where, in 177G, he 
had. for his comijatriols, manufactured 
gunpowder. Here, in addition, he ac- 
quired a large tract of forest. Having no 
other fuel, he had, at the beginning, to 
use wo(kI in his furnaces as well as in 
"poling" his copjx^r and desired, there- 
fore, to have a place where, when not 
vv. iking with metal, his men could wield 
.:m ~ and v.'nvs' 

EquipnYent was expensive 

BUT land was |>lenliful, and cheap: 
equipment was scarce - scarcely avail- 
able at all and costly! He needed fi- 
nancing, therefore, as badly as our ship- 
builders and our Navy ntx?ded copper > 
sheathing. .\t any rale our Navy De-^ 
partment, then, like our ships of war, 
mainly in pros|x?ct, advanced him $10,- 
0(X). a large sum for those days, and, 
its records show, agreed to take pay- 
ment in copp>er. 

Then, piecing out the picture as well 
as I can. Revere directed the building 
of a furnace a gtxxl deal «>f a furnace, 
since he wrote to Col. Joshua Hum- 
phries of Piiladelphia, the designer of 
"Old Ironsides" and many another 
commercial and wartime vessel, 
"I refine 1,800 lbs. at a time." 

Next he had to improvise a 
rolling mill so that, when he had 
melted down his metal, refmec 
t)oied and skimmed it and judged' 
\ it to be of just the right ctilor 
and pilch, he could make it into 
' plates, sheets and doubtless other 
forms, by passing it between 
I rollers, much as wet cloths are 
passed through a clothes-wringer. 
But heaven only knows— various 
»)ld hands won't even guess — 
how he achieved the intermedi- 
ate step of preparing his metal 
J for his rolls unless we may sup- 
ix)se that he drew it off, ran oi^ 
(wured it from ladles into sand 
molds or metal forms, permitted 
..ict il lo solidify and then re-heate 
it in a second furnace befor 
passing it back and forth, by 
hand tir with water power, 
through his adjustable rolling mill. 

We do know, however, that he tried 
to find or have made to drawings that 
still exist, rollers suitable for his mill. 
Finally he had to procure these, the 
records show, from Maidenhead, En- 
gland. 

His first recorded big sale, for a 
most significant purpose, was made toj 
".\genls for Building the New 
House" on Beacon Hill, in 
\ Continued on page 64) 
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Exchange started as barter when some- 
body bartered a sheep for a sack of corn 



Confessions of a Capitalist 
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PART II • Pradical Economics 



HAVE mentioned that, when I gut 



my first job at a salary of 51.25 a 



Iwtfk, I saved half of it and that I 
have saved half my income all my 
life. 

At the age of 24 I performed the first 
serious and imjwrtanl act of saving by 
takini; out a tile insurance policy for 
S5,fJ<J(). At 2G when I became ingaRed 
to be married. I (jjKjned a savings ac- 
count into which 1 paid §1.25 a week 
with the objt-ct of accumulating SI 25 
for the honeymoon. 

My eldest boy was born in 1904. At 
that time I began again to accumulate 
small w«ekly sums. A savings acamnt 
was o|)tni.d in my boy's name and into 
it my wife and I each paid a quarter 
every wwk. We did this for each of our 
five childrin. 

Ttieae quarters and half dollars would 
ap[x-ar to have litlt. . upon the 

figure at which my , income is 

reckoned were it not lor oth»'r and rre)rc 
important things, nie amount saved is 
less imix)rtant than the habit of saving. 
It was this habit that enabled me to 
increase my business in regular proun-s- 
sion. 

XVlun I took charge of my father"! 
txismess. the total turru>ver from all 
sources was about S25,f»(y) a year T«v 



It THIS is the second of a series of articles in which a business 
man whose name will be revealed later answers those 
critics who declare that business conducted For proBt is 
one of the causes of world suffering and poverty. His 
arguments are based on incidents from his own practical 
experiences over 30 years in business 



is nothing mysterious abfjut that growth. 
Given enterprise, a trade in which there 
is ro<jm for expansion, and a conserva- 
tive basis of finance built u{xjn saving, 
there are few business men who could 
not. in 30 years, put together a yearly 
turnover such as mine. Let us see how 
it works out. 

Business with sound growth 

MY father's business was carried on at 
a profit of more than 20 per cent. Start- 
„■■.■' . ■ . - .,,fit 

n; .re- 
investing It in the business, turning it 
over five times a year (which is a good 
average rate), thus adding S12.5<X1 to 
the second year's turnover, and repeat- 
ing this prtKess 30 times, representing 
30 vran«. we find that a fu mover of 
S ' is ivit :i' le. 

i ... i .'ioilation. I.. .\ . ; . 
» simple as this. Hie c 
from the fact that 



diminish, sti that at the end the figure 
will be something near the figure I have 
Riven. 

In my own experience the profit has 
diminished until today it is less than 
five per cent. This diminishing rate ol 
profit is important in considering the 
larger i|: ' the cai • 

No big II. : . ill can evi [ , .... 
rate of return obtainable uihhi the 25 
rents with which I started. .\s I h.iv. 
tittn able to invest larger and lar>:ii 
sums, those investments have steadily 
become less \' ■ ' 

This is a- ■> because the 

25 cents is a fiood deal nwre difficult to 
save th.c • ' -ver sum of o»j' . ' ' 
wialth [» with the t . 

balafKe must invc-st it. There is no pri-» 
sure to ifui-st the quarter Since the 
v.i\irn. w'lich is e*)Si-ntial to all of u*. 
can only ariv; from s»imfone's willing- 
■ - to rei»lr;i '■ ' I^'sjrc, it is proper 
the in. > fur saving 25 
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whok' sdefioe m capitalism neeOs to 
brought down from the lofty phrasc- 
1 ology of economics to that simple state- 
ment. 

The business classes are nothing but 
that small section of the community 
which is doing the saving necessary for 
the continued existence of the whole. 
That saving brings great advantages to 
those who make it. If there is a feel- 
ing that those advantages are too great, 
the remedy is simple and obvious. 

Multiply the number of business men, 
and increase the number of savers. By 
doing this we will diminish the benefits 
which accrue to those who save. 

That is not the remedy most often 
advocated, however. The usual cry is 
"destroy the business man." It is raised 
by those who do not recognize the value 
of the service of saving or of any ser- 
vice that does not come within the limits 
of the theory, made popular by Karl 
Marx, that "wealth consists of labor ap- 
plied to land." 

My business experience has convinced 
me that, if this theory is true, it is equal- 
ly true to say that music consists of cat- 
gut and horsehair or that literature is 
comprised of paper and ink. 

Still most people more or less accept 
the idea that the working man, with his 
hands, makes a piece of wealth which 
is then sold at something more than the 
price charged by the work- 
man, the difference being the 
"surplus " The distribution of 
this so-called surplus has 
formed the theme of many 
volumes. 

Disposing of surplus 



LATER Socialists brought 
the Marxian theory up to 
date by admitting that labor 
might be done by brain as 
well as by hand. So we have 
wealth defined as "land plus 
labor by hand or brain." But 
we still continue to argue and 
debate about the mythical 
"surplus" which, under what 
is called "Capitalism," is sup- 
ix>sed in some mysterious way 
to be filched from its rightful 
owners —the possessors of "la- 
bor iiower." 

John Stuart Mill, whom 
scarcely anyone reads, owing 
probably to the fact that he 
preaches no revolution, de 
fines wealth as "all things use- 
ful and agreeable having ex- 
change value." As I have 
studied the problem over 30 
s, I have become con- 



Iheea tftat the definition can be simpli- 
fied still further to three words, "wealth 
is exchange." 

Such a definition would not contain 
the whole truth, but it would be nearer 
the truth than the Marxian formula of 
land and labor. 

I f I may, I would like to deviate from 
the story of my own experience right 
here to show that exchange is the very 
essence of wealth, and that land, labor, 
brains and many other elements are all 
of small importance compared with this 
intangible ingredient expressed by the 
word "exchange," 

Under whatever system we work, we 
can live only by the will of others who 
are willing to give us those things 
which we require in exchange for some- 
tliing which we have to offer. This rule 
is of universal application. The author 
may produce stories by the ton but they 
will bring him no benelit unless he can 
f)ersuade other human beings that some 
advantage will accrue to them from 
reading his stories and that the advan- 
tage is worth some share of their pos- 
sessions. 

The doctor who charges $500 for per- 
forming a special operation, which takes 
30 minutes, is only able to effect such 
an exchange because the patient is will- 
ing to assess the doctor's service at that 
value. It is true that some, with greater 
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author may produce tons of stories but no 
fit will accrue unless someone reads them 



skill in exchange, arc able to make bar- 
gains more p[t>lilabtc to themselves than 
others, but when this occurs the quick- 
est, surest remedy for any injustice thus 
inflicted is public knowledge, which has 
never yet failed to bring enough other 
men into the same market to reduce the 
terms of the extortioner and bring the 
transaction rapidly down to a normal 
and equitable level. If the doctor's fee 
is, in public opinion, too high, young 
men and women will flock into the medi- 
cal profession. If, on the other hand, it 
is thought to be inadequate, students 
will be discouraged, and there will be a 
shortage of doctors. 

All may have a prodt 

IT 15 sometimes argued that, if wealth 
is exchange, there can be no such thing 
as a profit; the contention being that, if 
exchange is equitable, neither party 
makes anything that can be called a 
profit. John Dewey and Norman Thom- 
as in their League for Industrial Democ- 
racy have summed up this view in the 
phrase, "production for use and not 
for profit." 

To be satisfactory, any discussion on 
this subject would have to be based on 
an agreed definition of profit, which 
might turn out to be nothing but our 
old friend, "saving." 

If two men exchange an 
hour's work and one con- 
sumes all that he receives 
while the other saves half of 
what he gets, do they both 
make a profit? It is all a ques- 
tion of what is meant by the 
word. Let a man work by 
himself on a desert island and 
produce day by day rather 
more than he consumes, thus 
gradually amassing buildings, 
implements and clothing; he 
will be making a profit just 
as surely as the merchant who 
sells an article at a price 
which leaves him something 
over the actual cost of pro- 
duction. If there are two men 
on the island and they ex- 
change clothing for buildings 
or food for fuel, each un- 
doubtedly profits. If a third 
man facilitates their operation 
by conducting the exchange 
on their behalf and retains for 
his scr\'ices a portion of the 
goods exchanged, he also en- 
joys a profit. 

It is an entire misconcep- 
tion to sup[K)se that profit is 
an illegitimate addition to a 
price. In a free market, under 
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They used to say 
that a six costs more to run 



Remember how they used to talk 
about six -cylinder cars and trucks 
in the old days? "Smoother, more effi- 
cient," they would say, "but naturally, 
extra cylinders mean extra cost." 

Fortunately for American business — this 
popular fallacy went into the discard some 
years ago. As thousands of six-cylinder 
ChevTotets entered commercial service, and 
Chevrolet cost-figures began to appear on 
balance sheets, a totally new light was 
thrown on this subject of cylinders. Chevro- 
let demonstrated that extra cylinders do not 
necessarily mean extra cost. Chevrolet 
proved that a skilfully-designed six, with 
efficient carburetion and manifolding, can 
actually operate at less expense than 
any other motor car engine, regardless 
of the number of cylinders. 

Today, it's an established fact, in nearly 
every business field, that the six-cylinder 
Chevrolet is the car or truck to buy for 
lowest transportation costs. Chevrolet 
consumes less gas and oil — stays on the job 
more consistently — costs less for upkeep and 
repairs — and lasts longer — than any other 
corresponding motor vehicle. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICH. 
Division of Genersl Motors 

Passenger cars priced as low as . . 

Truck chassis priced as low as . . . «355 

Mi-ton trucks with bodies priced as low as . . 
1 '/4-ton trucks with bodies priced as low as 

Ml pricaa t. o. b. Flint, Mich. Low delivered prices and 
eaiy C. M. A, C. terms. 



CHEVROLET 

SIX-CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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a system of free competitton, nothing 
is contributed to the Rent-ral service of 
the a>nimunily so cheaply as that essen- 
tial element known as profit. 

Should any reader still believe that 
hind and labtir art* the i*ssencc of wealth, 
1 invite him to go ihrough a simple 
mental exercise. Take, for instance, your 
handkerdiief. You will find that you 
f)(>ught it downtown f<tr 50 
cents; that it was made in 
Troy with machinery some 
of which came from Cleve- 
land, some from New Yoik; 
that it is made of cloth man- 
ufactured in Paterson. N. J., 
from silk brought from 
Japan. So, within 30 sec- 
onds you have travelled 
round half the world. You 
have been brought up 
against the problems of iron, 
steel, coal. transix)rt, power, 
credit, banking and fmance. 

Complexities of trade 

WHEN you consider that a 
part of the half dollar you 
paid for that haadkercluef 
provides the Japanese 
farmer with a cigarette from 
North Carolina, you get an 
elementary insight into the 
complications of this IhiiiK 
called "wealth." 

Examining more closely 
this train of circumstances you will no- 
tice that unless the Japanese farmer 
were able to get the cigarette from 
North Carolina, you would have no 
handkerchief; and these considerations 
should bring you to the conclusion that 
the makers of handkerchii'fs might be 
]>repared to weave for generations, that 
the laborer in California who unloads 
the silk might push bales about until 
Dorjmsday. but no handkerchief would 
ever appear. Similarly, the Japanese 
farmer might produce silk until it filled 
the Ifniverse and still there would be no 
handkerchief. Land, in this case repre- 
sented by mulberry leaves eaten by 
worms which prrjduced silk; and labor, 
represented by hundreds of persons 
dealing with the odd things that eventu- 
ally come together in the form of a 
handkerchief, are the most unimportant 
details compared with the genius of or- 
ganization and foresight which have 
made it possible for all these agencies to 
fit into each other and enable you to 
possess a handkerchief which, inciden- 
tally, would take you weeks to make 
yourself. 

The essential benefits conferred by 
f exchant'i- :ir- -••on also 



plainly when we consider the position 
of the jxxjresl man among us. Were he 
to work 24 hours every day of every 
week, and continue in this way for the 
whole 70 years of his life, he could not 
of his own eflort and with the aid of 
land make a tithe of the Irifiing things 
lie jxjssesses. It would take him a week 
ir) carve out the piece of Ixine neci'ssary 



change, and. because it is, as a rule, far 
more ditf'icult to exchange an article 
than to make it, the business man gen- 
erally obtains a higher remuneration for 
his part in wealth production than the 
laborer who wields the hammer or the 
saw. 

One justification for this lies in the 
fact thai exchange involves risk, and 




A iicvispdpt r plain provides a good example of the working of exchange 
and shows how all parties may benefit in the face of apparent loss 



to make one of the buttons which help 
to keep his poor rags together. Thanks 
to the wealth-producing power of ex- 
change even the jxHirest of us receives 
tar more than a single individual could 
ever produce. 

Exchange feature !.•; obscured 

OWING to the highly-developed state 
of our civilization, this exchange busi- 
ness is becoming so complicated as to 
be obscured and hidden. It is, for in- 
stance, a little difficult to believe that, 
if I produce an article which is sold in 
Chicago, r am in fact e.xchanging my 
article for a hat which was made in 
Lancashire. England. But that is a 
fact, and, were it not for this essential 
thing called, "exchange." and the way 
the machinery of civilization has per- 
fected it. neither the article nor the hat 
would exist, and no wealth, so far as 
either of them can be described as 
wealth, would come into being. The man 
who makes my hat declines to buy the 
article I produce. The Chicago man, on 
the other hand, prefers a cap. But those 
dilTinjllies are overcome by exchange 
The business man is the agent of ex- 



the recognition of this element is im- 
portant. Let me illustrate. A man de- 
cides to make buttons. His object is to 
serve his fellow-creatures by exchang- 
ing with them buttons for other com- 
modities. To this end he buys a machine 
which will make a million buttons a 
year for ten years. He thus begins a 
process of exchange which will not be 
completed until the ten-millionth button 
is made and stitched on somebody's 
shirt ten years hence. But who can say 
that, in ten years, anybody will want 
this particular tyjie of button? 

That simjjle illustration brings 
the element of risk in the exchange 
which takes place between all the in- 
dividuals concerned in the making of 
the machine and the man or woman who 
ten years later gives of his or her goods 
or services to obtain one of those bi 
tons. 

A normal piece of exchange ofteW 
takes ten years, and the services ren- 
dered by the persons who take the risk 
involved in that lajise of time form an 
essential pan of the process of wealth 
production. It is nt^t merely lendi: 
money for ten years. That is a qi 
f Continued on page 67) 
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Wo ste or rnefficlency In any port of your prodoction can reduce 
profits to negligible proportions, or wipe them out entirely, in these 
doy$ of reduced selling prices. 

Packoging is one of the processes that leaves the greotest opportunity 
for woste — and the greotest opportunity for sovings. Is yoor packag- 
ing as effrcient os it should be? 

How do America's largest monufocturers of packaged goods keep 
packaging costs down to the minimum? With Pneumatic Scale pock- 
oging mochines. Whether they fill their products into cartons, bottles, 
or cons; whether it is dry and free flowing, liquid or semi-liquid, the 
majority of the successful monufocturers in every packoging industry 
have found Pneumotic Automotic Machines the most dependable . . . 
and the most ecoiiomicol pockaging method. 

We shall be glod to send you the record of 
service of Pneumatic Machines in these plants, 
OS proof of what con be done in yours. Send 
for the booklet. An Interview." Pneumotic 
Scole Corporation, Ltd., 67 Newport Avenue, 
Norfolk Downs (Quincy), Mossachusetts. 



PNEUMATIC MACHINES 

Carfon Feeders — Bottom Seoleri 
— Lining Mochines — Weighing 
Machine* (Nef and Gross) — Top 
Seolers — Wfopping Mochinei 
(Tight and Woh) — Capping Ma- 
chine* — Labeling Machine) — 
Vacuum Filling Machinei (for 
liquids or semi-liquids} — Auto- 
matic Copping Mochines— Aulo-* 
malic Cap Feeding Machine! ~ 
Tea Bajl Machines 



Pneumatic Scale 

lACkAGING MACHINERY 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP.. UO., NORFOIK DOWNS (QUINCY], MASS. 
Bfonch Office* in New Vork, 117 liberty St j Chicago, 360 North Michigan 
Ave.; Son Froncisco, 320 Market St.j Melbourne, Victorioj Sydney, N. S, W. 
and Trofalgor Houte, No. 9 Whitehall, London, Englond. 



IfVi. N U-filllln It) r\M-Sl.»TIC Sc*LI CoilPO»ATIOS plfllM' lll|-lrf iVll A'.lf /.III 't Bll.\ill<'IS 



Let's Have Stabilization 
For Needy Authors 

By LEWIS W. BRITTON 




CARTOONByCHARLESDUNN 



WROTE a book. So did Willa Gather. They published 
Miss Gather's book; and are now sclhnK it in large quan- 
tities. Bui they haven't even published mine. 

However, I am content, because the very fact that my 
btKik hasn't been published has given me a great idea— 
one that will bring the country out of the depression, and will 
confirm us in tlie latest and best of the theories of govern- 
ment as practiced m the United States, 

Why shouldn't the Government buy my book? It's a nice 
book. I had it put neatly between covers to preserve it. I 
know that the objection may be raised that mine is a "mar- 
ginal" b«x)k, taking its place among those that should never 
have been written. But is that my fault? Gan I help it that 
Willa Gather, and Sinclair Lewis, and Theodore Dreiser, and 
a lot of other authors go on turning out books? If I write one 
book, or ten books, in a year does not my country owe it to 
me to see that it or they are published? 

Of course, I'm not going to be selfish. I don't mean that 
the Government should buy my Ixxtk atone. My idea, com- 
pletely developed, is this : 

Let the Government set up an organization known, let us 
say, as the Unpublished Bfxjk Stabilization Gorporation. At va- 
rious points it would establish warehouses. Perhaj-js some space 
could be set aside in the grain elevators of the grain corpora- 
tion. That would help to spread the overhead there a little more 
thinly. In these warehouses the Government would place the 
manuscripts sold to it by authors disajJiwinted of publication. 

A revolving fund — isn't that what it is called? — would be 
set up.Then, as soon as I or any other author had written 
a book that was suiHTfluous. it would be sent to the corpora- 
tion, bought, and thus we could go on producing our manu- 
scripts, and be fed, clothed and housed, with no worry as to 
how bills are to be paid. 



Let's have a Senate investigation 



^■BUT THIS is not all. I'm sure that any Senate investigating 
committee could easily discover that there are a lot of things 
wrong with the publishing business as it is conducted today. 
I can give such a committee the names of a number of 
authors — my own name among them — who will be glad to 
tell the committee just what is wrong. Very good; it becomes 
evident that it is time for the Government to act. 

So the corporation sets up the Stabilization Book of the 
Day Club. A committee of tlie Senate would be sent into a 
warehouse. The members would be blindfolded. Thus blind- 
folded, they would select the manuscripts to be published. 




Let the Government set up an organization to buy 
the manuscripts that regular publishers reject 



This would be the fairest method of selection, for obvious 
reasons into which 1 shall not enter. 

Then, from the records of the income ta.\ bureau, the 
corporation would get a list of the names of all income tax- 
payers. To each would be sent a copy of the book of the day 
with a bill. Of course, where the average publisher would 
charge S2.50 for a book, the Stabilization Gorjx>ralion could 
ofTer it at a fraction of the actual cwt of production. 

It might sometimes result in a quarrel between the com- 
mittee of selection and the censor. But that would be all ttt 
the good. The committee would have to stand by its I blind- 
folded) selections. It always does, anyway, And such 
quarrels might actually get some of the b<x>ks read. Of 
course, the book dealers would kick but what of that? Is a 
great and noble governmental experiment to die because a 
few selfish men ding to outworn ideas? 

Hundreds of printers would be kept busy; lumbermen 
would have to grow trees to make the paper; pa|>er com- 
panies would be busy making the pajKT; trucks would be 
busy hauling the paper and the bfwks; the railroads would 
carry the lumber and the paper, and the books. And I could 
write another book. 

Then there's that play I wrote . . . But the idea is suf- 
ficiently clear, isn't it? 
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lothing king 

^^jpTOCGr accomplish 
outstanding Sales Increase in 1931 



and 



Nathan G, Hickman 



ALL eyes on Nathan G. Rich- quiet," The Richman Brothers Co. 

. man, of The Hifhnum Brothers achieved new sales records. . .and 

Co., world's largest umiiiif act uring Cuquet secured a H.>'^'(, increase in 

retailers of men's clothing. . .and business vohiine! 



Al[jhon.se Cuquet. progressive coni- 
iniintly jirocer. In a year when 
hii.siness in jjeneral heinonned "hard 
tiine.s, no huying and everythini; 




Till' Eirhimiii lirntlii-.-s C.u. /iliin! iif < 'Irrrliunl 
\ 




Hiehman Rrotlirrs '.'m iihnsiiv Addressograpk- 
MuHigraph rq\i\pTt\eni j\tr pradnting effective 
personalized advert inint/ in large qitanlilies. 




fJreater I'rofitis 

Mr. Hichman accredits 
ttw aplrndid showings 
uf It is f ompam to: 
{}) Advertising far and 
undr. (?) Maintain- 
ing, even incrvaxinii, 
adm-rtiiirtg in times 
of increased sales resistance. The Itirhinnn 
dirfrl-rnail xrlttng message shown tiere is I 
MuHigraphed and .\ddressograplted. \ 



How did the.se two successful husi- 
nes.s men solve lust year's sales tiiiii 
irier<'handising jirohlems? 
E.xjterience ha.s taught Richman and 
CnflucL that iiusines.s goes 
where invited, and stays where 
it is welcome. Thus, Richman 
ntjutemaliraUif contacts his re- 
tail outlets, salesmen, and 
prospects with direct selling 
literature that keeps Richman 
Brothers Clotlies foremost in 
their niinds. ('u(piet's field is 
the trading neigliliorhood a- 
round his store. This area of 
prospwrtive business he in- 
tetisii'eUj circulari-/,es with gro- 
cery .selling messages. 
This regidur, imristent market 
stinndation maintain-s present 
customer volume, and quickly 
turns new sales-op]jortun!lies 
intoaetual business and proiits. 

# Efficiency in Selling 

To cimdiitt prodviflive sales ciim- 
paiRtis willj tlie greatest economy, 
Rifhruun nnt\ Cuquil use AdJre.sjiO' 
griipli and Multiji'Taph. With Multi- 
grnph il is possibk* to produce ad- 
vwli.sing fuldtTs, catnlogs, post cards, 
announcements, salc.-i letters, etc., at 
savings up Ui 40%. Witt Adjriisso- 
f^iipli, this maleriul cun be .'jpeeded 
to salc.-impn, jobbfrs, dealers, and 
direct buyers 10 to 50 limc-i faster 
tiutn other method.i. 
World wide or neigliborhoiHl cciiu- 
munity in scope, your market can be 
enlarged and mercliandise quickly 
tumeil iivtii money with tluji equip- 
iiienl. .A.sk it representative to }>wif 
it witlioul oliIiKBtion. 




Au-HONSE Coquet 

"/ produce all my direrl'lty-^-onsumer aditer- 
Hsinf/ on Addrcixofinifih and Miilligraph at 
loir cost. Increased hii.\-ine.ss icrt.v nolirealde 
from the time the 
first circular iras 
'di.strihiited. tin 
Saturday X then' 
is a $lillt) in- 
crease in xales." 
says eidlui.'iiastic 
:\lr. (hufui'i. 




More Gri>cery Sales 

The "weekly sneeiaC 
handbill and (lie im- 
printed paper Img are 
samples of projitabte 
Cuquet merehundising. 
Cuijurfs hw-casl Ad- 
dre X so graph-Multi- 
graph inpeslmettt is 
shown in alxttt; photn. 



Ad<lr«»u|rsi>h Omivany • Muttifraph OinipiB)' — /JiciiigHi a.| ADi>RiissociiAPli<Mt;tTiGii*rH CORP., 
1614 Ettt 4Uth St.. Ckvelind. Ohin • ^atn AfKiit in Prinripat C'tliri of Iht H otU 



Ac/c/rBssograph I Mu/t (graph 



il'lu'n nrriling lo ADSUUOOArH-M ULTIciAru CoiroJiATIOM pirate mention Xalion'i B>tsinejs 



[VEKYTHINe THfi KI6M SIAS OFftR-prur THI AMIRtCAN STANDARD OF LUXURYt 




S. S. LEVIATHAN 

First spring sailing to 

EUROPE 



America's smartest ship, five-day 
vibrationless speed, the famous 
"Club Leviathan," everythifig any 
ship can give you — ftlm the 
Americaa standard of living, 
highest in the world. As little as 
$2 (0 accommodates you in a de- 
lightful First Class cabin. If April 
26 is too early . . . she sails again 
May 17, June 7 and June 28, at 
slightly higher summer rates. 



If you like the freedom and in- 
formality of a Cabin liner — 
the PRESIDENT HARDING and 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT— the 
two fastest afloat — offer you 
"American service that pleases 
Americans" at §147.50 and up. 
And every Friday, direct to 
London, a snug American Mer- 
chant Liner — */// one (In a. at 
SlOO (up). 




S. S. LEVIATHAN OrFERS YOU THE 
LOWfST FIRST CLASS fARIS OF 
ANY "MONSTER LINER" 

As liitU as $240, in First Class. 
$122.50 (up) for Tourist Class. 
And ... if April 26 is too early 
fur you, she sails again May 
]7, June 7 and June 28, at 
slightly higher summer raitfs. 



FREIGHT SERVICES 

Exporters and freight foruarJm are liniJing ic profitable to mark 
shipments to Great Britain and Europe via U. S. Lines or American 
Merchant Lines, Fast, efficient services from Cheisea Piers, in the 
heart of New York. Ercquent sailings. Let us send you particulars. 

UNITED STATES LINES 

AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
Roosevelt Steamship Company^ Inc., General Agents 
No. 1 Broadway^ New York * Offices or agents everywhere 



Campaigning to 
Mod crnizc Homes 

To THE lengthening list of busi- 
nesses and industries which are 
evidencing their belief in the 
soundness of the ancient maxim about 
God helping those who help themselves 
is now added the home building and 
home equipment industry. 

With a group of Chicago business 
pajxTS providing the initial impetus, 
a large section of this industry is back- 
ing a sales and promotional idea which 
is summed up in the slogan, "Spend 
for the Home in 1932." 

This program is interesting in two 
respects. First, it provides a gcHxi ex- 
ample of "creative merchandising." 
Second, it is being handled as a building 
and equipment industry project without 
a central organization. The business 
papers sponsormg the program are de- 
veloping the program as it applies to 
their own fields in their own way, but 
are holding to the central idea and 
slogan. 

More attention to homes 

SUCH a campaign is a timely one an 
promises great effectiveness just now. 
in the opinions of the editors of these 
publications. 

"The American ix'ople have come 
home," one of these editors said in com- 
menting on the program. "1 believe that 
we are about to witness the greatest 
renaissance in home-making that this 
country has ever known. Tiiis, I think, 
will start with a general renovation of 
homes and ajiartments now occupied, 
and spread from that to a demand for 
new homes. 

"Loss of positions, salary and income 
cuts and uncertainty as to the future 
have all conspired to slow down the 
'whoojx'e' expenditures so prevalent a 
year or two ago. 

"AU of the many forms of amuse- 
ments—from movies to cabarets and 
roadhouscs — reflect this fact. 

"Economic chastisement has brought 
the American jutiple home, and they are 
viewing their homes with more critical 
eyes since those homes must now be 
the centers of their sjxial life to a 
greater extent than during the jiast four 
or five years. 

".■\nd ultimaicly, as conditions im- 
prove, these facts will result in an in- 
crease in home ownership as the safest 
possible form of investment." 



ji'/i. 
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BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
BILLING MACHINE 
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LESS FRT C0« L&S AT ZfrX CWT 



This complete iniroice w«i com- 
puted And typed in one opcfaiiun on a 
fiurruu|sli& Tvpcwritirr Billing M.tcliinc. 




Multiplies 
electrically 



as the INVOICE is TYPED 



You can make one job of billing with this 
remarkable new Burroughs that does all 
extending, discounting, totaling and other 
calculations as the bill is typed. 

It is the only billing machine that provides 
direa multiplication . . . the only billing 
machine that types and computes the 
complete invoice in one operation. 



See for yourself how this Burroughs Type- 
writer Billing Machine — the fastest billing 
machine made — will reduce billing costs 
and promote greater speed and accuracy. 

For a demonstration, call the local Burroughs 
office or write direct for full particulars 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6154 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 





li'hrn phimittij your Imai Ui'unuLH.its tij^r^ picase mfuihn XatitMi's Biiittu'ss 
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I Your youngsters think you ore 
'T/ie Greotest Dod in the World 




Mefropotitan Life's contrach 

afford o means fo 

— Creole esfofes and incomes for families 

— poy off fnorfgoges 

— educofe cfiifdren 

— provide income in the event of re- 

liremen! 
— esfoblish business credits 
— stabilize bLisrness organizolions by 

indemnifyirtg them ogotnsf the (oss 

of key-men 
— provide group prolection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 

old age and deolh 
— provide income on occoun* of dts- 

abihty remltir^g horn personal ac' 

cident or sickness. 

Metropoliton policies on individual lives, 
in vorious deporfmenfs, ronge from 
$1,000 up (o $500,000 or more, ond 
from $l.COO down to $100 or less- — 
premiu ms poyofale o I convenient periods . 

The Melropohlan is o mutuol orgonizo- 
fion. (Is ossets ore heid /or ffie benefit 
of i(s poficyfio/ders, ond ony divisible 
surplus is returned to Us policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





H L I. CO, 



TO your youngsters there is 
not another man in thewhole 
world like Dad. They boost 
about you to other youngsters 
(and secretly you like it). Their 
greatest hero is Dad. The future 
holds no terrors for them be- 
cause of Dod. 

They look up to you with sim- 
ple trust and complete confi- 
dence that what Dad thinks — 
what Dad soys — what Dod does 
— Is right, always. Mother, too, 
tells them what a great Dad 
they have; they share with her 
the faith that Dad will always 
look after their needs, their 
comforts and their security. 
Every Dad wonts to live up to his 
youngsters' idea of him. They 
ore his richest possessions and 
he cannot disoppoint them. 
Making sure of comfort and 
security for his youngsters, for 
ol! the family, has brought hap- 
piness to many a father who 
has arranged this certainty 



through a program of Life Insur- 
ance. Then, whether he lives or 
not, their needs will be looked 
ofter. 

He has made certain that when 
his children go out into the 
world to make a ploce for them- 
selves, they will be well equip- 
ped, well educated. 

He has provided for Mother so 
that if anything happens to him 
she will receive a sure, perma- 
nent income. He has orranged 
for the financial independence 
of himself and his wife at the 
time when the fomily has grown 
up. He has protected their home 
so that it will not be taken away 
from them by foreclosure of a 
mortgoge. 

A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to show you the differ- 
ent steps in building such a 
program. From him you con 
learn how the most necessary 
things can be arranged first. 



Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field -Man or write to 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



METROPOLITAN 



f 
I 




FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT' 



•ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N, Y. 



Tangled Books of Uncle 



Sam 



A study of the method by which 
the Inland Waterways can show a profit 

By FRANK M. PATTERSON 



WHEN the Government 
competes in private busi- 
ness against its own citi- 
zens it has so many 
unfair advantages that 
common sportsmanship should dictate 
that the score be accurately kept. 

Thus, when we find, on reacting the 
report of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for the calendar year 1930, that 
the Corporation's operating profit was 
§65,177 and its profit and loss surplus 
$46,336, we are inclined to accept the 
figures at face value. Surely the Water- 
ways Corporation, as a common carrier, 
would use the same accounting system 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion prescribes for the railroads. At 
least, the term "operating profit" should 
mean what it means in any private ac- 
counting system— the amount remain- 
ing from operating revenues after all 
operating expenses have been deducted. 
Such an assumption reveals lack of 
familiarity with the vagaries of govern- 
ment bookkeeping. In the Waterways 
Corporation's report, "operating profit" 
means nothing of the kind. 

To understand how a profit of S65,- 
177 may be fabricated out of thin air 
it is necessary to examine the report. 

Of the total "operating profit," $46,- 
767 is credited to the Federal Barge 
Lines, one of the Corporation's subsidi- 
aries, and $18,410 to the Warrior River 
Terminal Company, another subsidiary. 
On their faces, the income accounts of 
these two companies seem to include all 
proper charges of operation, but a dose 
study of other sections of the report, 
reveals that the expenses of the Wash- 
ington ofi^ce were $57,617. This should 
be included in the item "general ex- 
pense." But when we examine the de- 
tails of the balance sheet we discover 
that it has been charged direct to profit 
and loss. 

It is true that the net result, so far 
as profit and loss is concerned, would 
be the same whether this amount be 
charged to operating expense, where it 
belongs, or handled as it is in this re- 



IKirt, but it is plain that the latter pro- 
cedure causes a violent distortion of the 
income account. Its inclusion in operat- 
ing expenses would reduce the net in- 
come of the Corporation to $7,560, or 
.03 per cent on the total investment of 
$23,957,901 as of December 31, 1930. 
Any reasonable allocation of the expense 
between the two subsidiaries would 
show an operating loss of approximate- 
ly $10,000 for the barge lines. 

Taxes are eliminated 

A FURTHER study of the income ac- 
count shows tax accruals of $3.31 for 
the barge lines, as contrasted with a 
charge of $24.44 in 1929. While this 
reduction amounts to only a trifle in 
money, it is impressive in its propor- 
tions, 86.5 per cent, notwithstanding a 
gain in so-called net income of $156,496 
and an increase of $932,904 in the value 
of real property and equipment. 

So much for the alleged profits of 
this corporation which, as a creature of 
the Government, is able to avail itself of 
many advantages denied to business en- 
terprises. 

The avowed purpose of this concern 
is to demonstrate that transportation on 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers and 
certain of their tributaries can be made 
attractive to private capital, at the same 
time reducing freight charges for the 
whole country. 

For this reason it is even more im- 
portant that the operating expenses 
should include all the items that a car- 
rier under private ownership would 
properly charge to that account. Other- 
wise there are no data to atTord a real 
comparison. 

Since no private concern considering 
the promotion of a transfKirtation sys- 
tem on our rivers involving a capital of 
S24,000,0<X) would accept the figures 
showing the net income of the Water- 
ways Corporation without careful analy- 
sis, the thought arises — unjust though 
it may be— that the glowing reports of 
the Government's venture in commercial 



transportation are meant to influence 
the voters, whose representatives vote 
the funds to carry it on. Stockholders 
as a class pay little attention to armua! 
reports beyond noting the net income 
and the average voter has this disin- 
clination to the «£h power. 

The seeker for facts will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a complete financial 
history of the corporation. It has been 
in existence only seven years and its an- 
nual reports are easily available. 

He will find that, when the corpora- 
tion was launched in 1924, it received 
from the Government assets valued at 
$11,958,283 in return for $5,000,000 in 
stock, and, in the text of the 1930 re- 
port, he will note that the average net 
income has been about $81,000 a year. 

Bearing these figures in mind he will 
be surprised to find that the operations 
to December 31, 1930, have resulted in 
a profit and loss deficit of $443,413, de- 
spite the fact that $4-13.031, represent- 
ing donations from other government 
departments, is included in "net worth," 
instead of appearing as a liability, as is 
required under the classification of ac- 
counts for carriers by rail. 

A profit becomes deficit 

HE WILL note that there are no bonds 
outstanding and that the only liabilities 
except the stock issue are of a current 
nature. He will derive scant consolation 
from this since he knows that no private 
concern could hope to obtain net assets 
of almost $12,000,000 in return for S5,- 
000.000 in stock as this corporation did. 
It would be necc-ssarj' to issue bonds 
for a substantial part of the capital. An 
optimislic estimate would place five per 
cent as the minimum rate of interest. 
With this realizalion. the fact that the 
Waterway's Corjxjration has no bonded 
indebtedness is of only academic impor- 
tance. 

Turning next to the income account 
of the barge lines he will recast it in 
■ ' "ce with business practice by 
. > j7,617-exi)enses of the Wash- 



Frosted 
foods 




Solving the problem 
of packaging perishables 
in a variety of sizes . . . 



THE packagint; of meats, fish 
and other perishable foods, 
made possible by quick-frecxing, is 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the food field in recent 
years. Thorouuhly in line with mod- 
ern buying habits, this new achieve- 
ment pomts the way to broader mer- 
chandising possibilities, ncwchannels 
of distribution, and larger consump- 
tion by the public of meat, fish 
products, and other perishaUeS. 

The General Foods Corporation, 
like so many other concerns launch- 
itiK new products, brought the prob- 
lem of packaging their frosted foods 
to the Package Machinery Company . 
They required a water-proof, air- 
tight packyge which would protect 
the product from desiccation — keep 
it thoroughly fresh and wholesome. 
And, the machine which performed 
this ivrappin^ had to it Jeit^ntd to httn- 
dle packagd in a wide variety of si-us. 

The new flexible wrapping ma- 
chine which We developed fur ihcm 



meets their requirements perfectly. 
VV'e show here some of the various 
sized packages which a single one 
of these machines is now wrapping. 
The cartons are tight -seated in 
moisture-proof \\ axed paper, A new 
type water-cooled discharge con- 
veyorcouls the heat-sealed wrappers 
the moment they leave the heating 
plates. This rapid cooling of the 
wax results in a more secure seal. 
Changes from one size package to 
another are quickly made by simple 
adjustments. 

Bring your problem to us 
Our machines are used by the 
leading package goods manufac- 
turcrs in many different frclds. W hy 
not avail yourself of our wide ex- 
perience — to improve your package 
or to lower your costs? Get in touch 
with our nearest office. 

Package Machinery Company 

NKWVUHK CHICAOO U>.1 ANnia.)::^ 

I l)MlO\: mtft Hrtl,!,.. J.IU. 



ington office — to Ihe general e.\|)ense. 
brinKinK that charge to S341,98Ji and 
lit !! i.irik; the total ojjcraling expenses to 

Assuming that taxes would amount 
to six per cent of Uie gross ojieratrng 
revenues and that half of the capital 
would be raised by the issue of five \m 
cent bonds, ln> will have a revised in- 
come accoiiril something like lliis: 

KEVISED INCOiXJE ACCOUNT 
Operating revenues . Sfi.129.213 
Operating expenses . G.f>2'l,6fi9 

Net operaiinc roveniip lOl.fjOl 
Tax accruaU r?fi7,7.^1 

' Net opcrxitint; do;" it 
Other income 

I Gross deficit 
Deductions fromnin-- kk. ; j 
Miscellaneous rents 
InttTL'St on funded debt 

I Total deduction'; 

Total deficit 



21x5.149 
18.2.51 

244.898 



133.702 
575,(100 

708.702 

5953,600 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 200 Million Paclcagei per day are wrapped on our Machines 



.\ corporation engaged in business 
cannot be considered successful unless 
It can keep its capital intact and earn a 
surplus over interest at the going rate 
on its investment. On this basis, even 
conceding that the Waterways Corpora- 
tion should not pay taxes, the barge 
lines should have a net income of 5911,- 
431 barely to break even, with interest 
at four [■H.T cent on its investment; a 
private concern, with the same invest- 
ment, having to pay six per cent of its 
gross operating revenues as taxes and 
with interest at five per cent, would re- 
quire a net operating revenue of Sl,- 
488.790 to escape Itiss. 

Public ownership should pay 

THE more intdligent among the ad- 
vocates of government ownership and 
oix-ration of public utilities are begin- 
ning to admit that the success or failure 
of such activities should be judged on 
the same basis as similar concerns under 
private ownership, except that the for- 
mer are relieved of the necessity of earn- 
ing a profit. 

The old idea that the loss of taxes 
and return on the capital invested is 
otlfset by the lower rates to consumers is 
now conceded to be unfair for two rea- 
sons. First, because in most cases where 
the rates are lower it is at the exjiense 
of sound economics; second, because of 
the inequity of making the taxpayers as 
a whole pay the costs of lower rates 
from which only a few benefit. 

On the subject of taxi's, the chairman 
and executive of the Waterft-ays Cor- 
poration contends that that concern, 
o|X'rating government property, should 
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BORSTING OP MAIN 
JAMS SPAN TRAFFIC 

Floods Cellars at 8th and Pace 
and Perils Foundation 
of Bitilding 




To avoid this 
use 

READING PUDDLED IRON 
1^ PIPE 

F 



READING IRON COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Science and Invention Hare Never Found a Satisfacto ry Substitute for Genuine Puddled Iron 
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REMEMBER TO 
LOOK INTO INSUR- 



NCE AND WATCI 
MAN'S CLOCKS / 

ECONOMY IN 1932 



A Detex Wdtchclock System will 
usually recover its cost during the 
first year in the savings in insurance 
rates it brings. 

The cost for complete installation 
will be low, depending upon the 
number of stations. One clock will 
register from 1 to 32 stations. The 
operating and maintenance cost 
also will be low. 

Your insurance broker or rating 
board can give you the information 
of the possibility of rate reductions. 
Complete information on the sys- 
tem will be sent on request. 



DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

41S3 Rdvcniwooii Avenue. Chic«40, Iti. 
» St«h St, Boilon 80V«i<:kSt.. N, y. 
Room SCO, 116 Mdriclti St.. AiUnl4 
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Rrprrtinutwa in tli l4rs< citlu In Amcrlu <nd *bro«d 
'hen UTiriiij; piease mtiiliv)i '.•'miarts 



nnt bt taxed, or in any event, should not 
be taxed at the same rate as the rail- 
ways. 

Me backs his ar^^ment by citing that, 
whereas the taxes of the Class I rail- 
ways in 1928 were 6.37 of iheir operat- 
ing revenues, the taxes of carriers by 
water were only 1.55 per cent of their 
operating revenues. 

This is interesting, if only as another 
illustration of the vagaries of our tax 
laws. 

Similar railroads pay high taxes 

AVERAGES may mean much or little, 
hut in this case they may be clarified 
by reducing them, as nearly as may be. 
In a common denominator. This can be 
done by selecting railways having ap- 
proximately the same operating rev- 
enues and operating in the same states 
as the Waterways Corporation. 

In the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
-ion report for 1928 only two railways 
were found in this classification. One 
of these, with a property investment of 
820,956.000 and operating revenues of 
S7,51 0.350. paid taxes of $368,838. or 
at the rate of 4.9 per cent of operating 
revenues. 

The other, with a property account of 
819,686.081, was taxed for S553.315, a 
rate of 10.2 per cent, the rate for the two 
averaging almost exactly seven per cent 
of their gross operating revenues. 

Further search revealed two other 
railways in an adjoining state with ap- 
proximately the same operating rev- 
enues on which they paid taxes at the 
rate of 4.3 and 9.4 per cent, respectively, 
for an average of 6.5 per cent. 

Assuming that water-line carriers 
should be taxed at the same rate as the 
railways, the six per cent we have used 
in the revised income account seems ton 
small. 

High cost of right of ways 

IT MUST be remembered that all the 
figures in the foregoing apply only to 
the Inland Water^vays Corporation and 
ignore the great expenditures by the 
Government to keep the rivers navi- 
gable. 

It is difficult to ascertain these 
amounts or to allocate them to individ- 
ual carriers, but their magnitude may be 
surmised from the ingenuous statement 
of the executive and chairman on page 
21 of the report for 1929. He says: 

"They [the navigable rivers] were 
created by the people as free right of 
ways for the jieople. that cheap trans- 
tx)rtalion might be made available, and 
if the cost of their upkeep be charged to 



the few operators thereon, the only re- 
sult would be to destroy their value as 
water right of ways by raising the cost 
of trans[wrtation by water so high that 
no carrier could operate and the whole 
policy of Congress would be defeated." 

This in itself is enough to show the 
unfairness to the taxpayer in the expen- 
diture of public funds for work which 
has no economic justification. 

But there is a graver aspect, in that 
the Government, entering the business 
of commercial transportation, avails it- 
self of the advantages of sovereignty to 
the detriment of its individual com- 
petitors. 

Advocates of inland-river traf!ic stress 
the value of a coordinated system in 
which the railways and the barge lines 
shall be important factors, citing as an 
advantage to the former the increased 
traffic that would accrue to them. These 
arguments are far from convincing and 
such cases as have been adduced in their 
supixirt have been ill-chosen. In the 
1930 report the chairman calls attention 
to the great aluminum works at East 
St. Louis, made possible by the Federal 
Barge Lines, which granted rates on 
bauxite from British Guiana competing 
with those to Baltimore. 

This example would have more 
weight were it not for the fact that the 
Waterways Corporation's report for 
1930 shows that no bauxite was trans- 
ported by it during that year. 
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Maine Helps Business 
By Train Display 



Ti 



'HE PEOPLE of 23 states and the 
District of Columbia have a better 
knowledge of the State of Maine 
and the diversity of her products as a 
result of the tour of the Better Business 
Special which recently ended after 
covering 6.400 miles. 

The tour was sponsored by Governor 
Gardiner of Maine, the Associated In- 
dustries of Maine, Maine Development 
Commission, State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Maine Chamber of Commerce, 
Maine Publicity Bureau, the City Gov- 
ernnifnl of Portland, and several 
Chambers of Gimmerce throughout the 
State, one of the most active being the 
Biddeford-Saco Chamber of Commerce. 

Prominent manufacturers and leaders 
of Maine's industries were passengers 
on the special train which also carried 
convincing displays of Maine-Made 
prtxlucts. 
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wing 
Vid Push , . 

Its 50% lighter weight eases the strain of ^'tough^^ days 




Take a good look at this business of "just stttitig 
in a chair all day". Watch your secretary for a 
few minutes. She swings around to the file — 
jumps up, then hurriedly pushes back her chair 
as she hastens to silence the telephone — swings 
back into her chair and goes to work pounding 
out that letter you've said must catch the air 
mail. Swing and push, dip and tilt — both she and 
her chair are under pressure all day long. Even 
when she's typing, every tap courses through 
her chair to pound on her nerves. 

There's one thing you can do about it — you can 
replace her old, heavy, soUd. cumbersome chair 
with an Alcoa Aluminum Chair. Its light-weight 
one-piece frame will absorb the shocks that now 
jar her nerve centers. 



Made of the same light, strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum that are used for airplanes and coal 
trucks, the frame of each of these chairs is welded 
into one continuous piece. Its joints are perma' 
nently-tight. Fifty per cent lighter than similar 
chairs of other materials, Alcoa Aluminum 
Chairs may be pushed around with one fmger. 
They are comfortable, too — supporting and 
relaxing the back. 

Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum come in three natural 
aluminum fmishes, or any other color; tn any 
upholstery; in a wide range of designs for offices, 
homes, hotels, restaurants and hospitals. For 
literature on the type of chair which interests 
you. please address ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 1415 Oliver Building, PlTTSaUB.CH. PENNA. 



Choirs of ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Some Readers' Views on Current Topics 



Can you answer the«e? 

To The Editor: 

One more subject should be added to the 
rurriculums of our high schools. "Elemen- 
lary Economics for the Citizen." the object 
beinK to give the young man or woman 
some rational ideas of the laws of compen- 
saiion. distribution, and of the student's 
place and prospects in the economic scheme 
of thinKs. 

The education of Uie indi\'idiuil citizen in 
this respect should improve our social order. 
p<>rhaps slowly, but surely, just as educa- 
tion has done (or us in other ways. Could 
ynu make a passing mark, for instance, on 
a few questions tike these: 

1. If producing an article in larger vol- 
ume reduces the cost of producing it, how 
would you accimnt for the fact that the sell- 
ing price of commodities is higher in periods 
of greater commercial aaivity? 

2. (a) Would you say that any benefrt 
accrues whi.n the national debt of a state 
is reduced while the collective debt of Its 
citizens is increased a greater amount' 

(b> If an excessive national debt of 
citlicr or both of the above types tends to 
check business in good times, would a 
lurtht-r increase in public debt create pros- 
pirriiy in p<x)r times? 

How are the seeds of a depression 
planted at the very beginning of a wave 
(if prosperity? 

4. Bank statements are issued quarterly. 
What can you learn by a comparison of 
these statements of the trend and develop- 
ments in your community or the nation' 

5. (a) Much blame has been attached 
to the automatic machine as a cause of our 
present troubles. Wlial about the previous 
depressions which occurred before the ad- 
vent of the automatic machine? 

(bl Can it be shown that the machine 
has tended to tes.sen the severity of the pres- 
ent depression, or that it may help to re- 
store a greater prosperity? 

6. How may an intelligent citizenry, by 
following sound economic law, avoid re- 
curring depressions and receive full benefit 
from the advances of modem science and 
organized society? 

llad the rank and file of our people in 
1920 been able to gi\-e logical answers to 
such questions the history of the last decade 
might have been different. We are now 
sadder but wiser. 

R. E. N'kVVELL 

604 Oak Sttfft 
I twin. Pa. 

* 

The cleaning business 

To The Editor; 

Having been engaged in the dry-cleaning 
business for some 12 years, and having seen 
it descend from a profitable industry to one 
tif unscrupulous methods. 1 would like to 
inquire what your solution might be for the 
apparent ills of our great industry. 

It is true the cleaner of several years 



back undoubtedly "killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg" by excessive charges 
for his work. Today the charges are as 
much too low as they were once too high. 
Our machinery companies are a great deal 
at fault because they have encouraged the 
individual with small capital to open a 
prei»ing shop by selling him equipment on 
small depasit and long-time jwymenta. 

These long-time contracts were made 
when times were con better and 

when people ctpecttil : value.* to 

continue throughout the aijta. 

It seems as thouRh the fallacy of our 
industry is price-cutting. Each one is trying 
to fill his plant witli business whether it is 
profitable or not. 

Gra'^txjn Coixier 
Anderson, Ind. 

♦ 

Governmenr efficiency 

To The Editor: 

It is my opinion that Natio.v's BfsiNi*>s 
is doing more than any other agency 
to awaken the American public to the neces- 
siiy of demanding a drastic reduction in 
the cost of government. 

There are too many "dead-heads" in 
most public offices; people with but little 
educaticm or training for their positions, 
whose duty is to ser\'e some influential 
politician, directly or indirectly. 

The writer made a two-day check on 
the efficiency of a public department recent- 
ly, to determine the approximate number 
of hours "actually worked" by each of 500 
employees. The results showed the actual 
working lime to be from one hour and 21 
minutes to three hours and 34 minutes, or 
a total of l,-t08 hours a day for the entire 
force. .An efluiently operated plant by priv- 
ate industry would show a total of 3,7.50 
hours lor the same number of people. Of 
course, to show the true condition the test 
should be e.xiended for several days. 

James L. Recas 
R. & S Efficiency Conittanv 
Sf. Luuis, Mu. 

The short month 

To The Editor: 

What is the cure for present depression 
and unemployment' It is simply to get 
everybody to work and thus make con- 
sumers and producers at the earliest pos- 
sible date. This may be done by dividing 
available work, a division long proposed but 
for which no acceptable plan has been ad- 
vanced. 'V'et there is a practical way to 
achieve this dj\-ision. and that is through 
the \hotli-T ntonth. the twenty-day month, 
three-week month, or whatever it may best 
be called. 

Under this plan, every person employed 
would be required to take a four- to six-day 
leave and a substitute W'ould be employed 
to do his work. More desirable, in some 
cases, would be an eight- to twelve-day 



leave every two months. Then, at condi- 
tions improved, the days off could be grad- 
ually reduced. 

In this way, say with five-day leaves, 
every four of the millions of employed 
would provide work for a fifth, who, with 
an income and assurance of work would 
purchase his needs. Staple industries would 
thus begin in regain normal produoion. The 
tide would be turned, the ascent begun. 

To inaugurate the plan, wide publicity 
should be used. A dale should be set, de- 
partment heads should get ready with the 
relief men. Governors of states, chambers 
of commerce, industrial leaders should be 
enlisted. 

There will be little dissent. Employer* 
will approve it because It costs them noth- 
ing: some tabor organizations have already 
tacitly approved. 

The flexible shorter month may not be 
the ultimate solution for future periixls of 
deprcs.<?ion, but it will divide the work now. 
equably^ without dissension, and wiihotit 
costing a cent. 

O. T. Alexa.voer 
IKl H Strtfl 
Sacramrnio, Calif. 

« 

Argentine turkeys 

To The Eijitoh: 

Denis P. J. Burguieres of I^uisa, I.a.. 
deplores the fact that •lOfl.OOO Argentine 
turkeys were eaten in America on Thanks- 
giving day. I had the good fortune to eat 
turkey on that day and if it was an Ar- 
gentine bird I salve my conscience with 
the thought that it was largely paid for 
with marks, francs, [xjunds, etc. received 
for my dried prunes and canned pears 
which were sold in Europe. Much of the 
cotton money that Louisiana enjoys was 
once marks, francs, etc. 

I am anxious that this foreign money re- 
turn home stion for I have another crop 
coming along and I hope to sell much of it 
in Europe. And if it sliould return i ia Ar- 
gentina who should begrudge it this tittle 
jaunt' 

Were it ptwsible to always take and never 
give 1 duiibi if it would prove comfortable. 

Wm. .Adams, Orchardisi 

Wii^hls, Calil. 

♦ 

Those same turkeys 

To The EIwitoh: 

Referring to the letter of Denis P, J. 
Burguieres in Nation's BtsiSEss of Jan- 
uary. I really think that it is quite all right 
that our .American friends sl\uuld make 
their cake with butler and milk from Hol- 
land. 

If this is stopped we shall be unable to 
buy Ford. ChfiroUl or Dadte cars, to 
shave ourselves with a CUlrtU razor and 
Palmolivf soap, to repair a leaking tire with 
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I Your Baker Saves You 
I Trouble and Money 

And International Trucks Save Trouble and Money for Him 





THE baking industry' has 
grown to great propor- 
tions because it renders a great service. 
It bas lifted a burden of drudgery from 
ibe lired shoulders of Womankind. 
Taking nolo itself the making of tlie 
bread, tbe cakes, the cookies, and tlie 
pies, for which the human palate eter- 
nally hungers, the baking industry lias 
emancipated the American kitchen. 

Besides that, the scientific methods 
of the modern baker have done much 
to elevate the standards of the Ameri- 
can household. 

And then there is the factor of econ- 
omy, that every woman knows. If she 
has HO other reason to patronize the 
Laker she does it to save money. 

The baking industry sells at btw 
prices because it has learned how to 



produce and deliver at low 
cost — and that is where 
International Trucks come in. Deliv- 
ery cost is a very important item in 
this industry, most authorities agree- 
ing that it averages one-fifth of the 
total cost of bakery operatittn. In 
contrast we are pleased to present, 
at the right, the experience of two 
well-known bakiog concerns operating 
large fleets of Inlernationul Trucks. 

Hauling costs of 3 or 6 cents per mile 
for quality trucks must interest every 
user of trucks today, whether he be 
butcher, baker, or candlestick maker, 
builder, bottler, or hauler of any other 
product. Thousands of firms, small and 
large, in and out of die baking \m>i- 
neiss, have learned that to use Inter- 
nationals is to cm haulinsi cos/s. 



International Harvester Company 

606 S. Mickigoi, Ave. {If. * CJiieago, Iltinois 



Records of Chicago 
and Boston Bakeries Show 
International Economy 

St'buJfr Hulkiijj^ Cnmpfluy, Ctiudgu. u|tcrjint 
murv lliAV a buuilrrd InlcTnmuvuA 'fnirltn, 
Accnnt^ coAt rfH:ord». lut«d on ovor t^u luil- 
lii«u lultr* of Irui-L tmvct ta IwtWt ninitlh., 
sliifW opcrftlifig win to be only SJ'j vrnm |Ji-r 
niltr. 

HutLiiwair Bmk«riH» Inc.. fiij«l(in, opTntr 
203 ]utcrililliuii4l» m (be Uqik^h area, Tfui:L» 
o|i4rruiiii(i iiiurr tiiao UiO mkW» }*tT ujddiU filir 
grrMI u^ajitnlv) do lu Ht tlitt \itw cu»L uf 'j-'^ 
crnL, prr mile. Uolh ScliuUe piul Hstba^ay 
fi^urrfi liij'Liidir alt po««lLIe chorgn ekcfi^t 
^al^.mJl^.■Jhvf r liirr. 

or \t^r Imndri^ci piiutul* uf pruditrl drlivriYiI, 
yvur m tirda Hifl ibifW ]>ig itjt^nitini; utiil 
lii«iiitrlijiH'*-.Bt il^|^•uLlr1klulrrualiuna^l^^n b. 
MFC u»rd. 

Atk /ifr (frniunirrulujn u/jAir AW' 
1 ' :<lun 1 -./>.'«•'/ Miiilfl A''2. iVwuf rvJucmd to 



*6I5 



far thr! \Zu-tat h 

rhoaai* /. w. h. Jat Uiry 

Oilirr t\ur* T»n^r fruni ^-lou fo S-iuu. 
||]1rrnalii>DMl IJoinpaaT-Owiiir J Braiif Lr* at 
lliJ puini* \n ihr I'nitrtt Mule* «ui] llauaJa. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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, but the jur 



Court-room noise was 
wiping out convincing testimony, 
Johns-ManviUe made it possible 
to HEAR perfectly . . . 

" Afr, Foreman, hazr you agrred upon a vrrdict?" 
"//V have." 
"How say you?" 

"Jf'e, tht' Jury, find the drjendant not guilty.'* 

IT is outside our province to dispute, in any way, the 
cart'fully tonsidi-rt-d drcision of the Jury. The case is 
closed and sealed, offiLially. Hut aetualty the defendant 
was guilty. Step by step, the cross-examination of the 
witnesses revealed that fact. Step by step — logically and 
convincingly, the prosecution proved it. 

Then why did the Jurj* render the opposite verdict? 

Because they could not hear the complfte testimony. 
Ik'cause noise and faulty acoustics, within the court room 
itself, prevented the Jury from getting a clear, concise, 
uninterrupted picture of the case, B^causf, in all sincrrity, 
they dared not convict this man on spotty and insuficirnt 
understanding oj the evidence. 

NOISE did it. Invariably noise "does it." Noise was 





A church divided against itself 

Thnse who s.it no mure than h.ilfway li.tik in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Ch.itt.mi)0(;a, Tcnn., niij;ht hear 
the minister. Heyond that, it wasn't possible. Sermons 
produced entirely different reactions on the same audi- 
ence. J-M Acoustical Treatment was applied. Acoustical 
properties are now reported excellent. 




so damaging in the Fulton County Court House, Atlanta, 
Georgia — for example — that it was even necessary to stoj^ 
court proceedings when street cars passed. 

NOt.SE can he blotted out. Faulty acoustics can be 
eliminated. ABSOLUTE QITET, perfect hearing condi-a« 
tions can be substituted instead. J-M Acoustical Trea^f 

Lecturer's voice bounced like a ball 

Lecture rooms in the new Chemistrj' riuilding at Hamilton Co^ 
lege, Clinton, N. V., presented a serious problem. The lecture 
vuice "bounced" against the hard interior surfaces, produc 
annoying echoes. Students had to "strain" to hear. It was ir 
possible to face the blackboard, talk at the same time. Du 
ing Christmas recess, 1930, these r«)ms were acoustically treate 
by Johns-ManviUe. Now the lecturer faces the blackboard- 
talks. The students hear perfectly. ^ 
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refused to convict 
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ment shut out alt the distracting noises from the Fulton 
Coiint> Court House here mentioned. With equally 
impressive success, Johns-Manville has achieved acous- 
tical perfection in schools, churches, theatres, hospitals, 
court rooms, offices, auditoriums, dmmg cars, in fact in 
public and private meeting places of every type and 



description. Result — added efficiency, added comfort. 

Whether your problem is noise quieting or acoustical 
correction, Johns-Manville has the method, the materials, 
the experience to solve It. Ask to have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Engineer call. Address Johns-Manville, 292 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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^Distressing to patients^ doctors, nurses' 



The importance of qu Ut in a hospital can- 
not be overemphasizetl. Noise has a 
most serious effect upon the patients. 
Also upon the doctors, nur.ses and attend- 
ants who are responsible for the care and 
recovery of the patients. 

When, in 1926, specifications were pre- 
pared for the Bethescla Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, sound-absorbing treatment 
was not considered necessary. Noise com- 
plaints from patients and staff soon after 



the hospital opened, however, proved this 
to be an unfortunate decision. 

J-M Sanacoustic Tile was first installed 
on the ceiling in one of the corridors. 
When this work was completed, improve- 
ment was so marked that other corridor 
ceilings were treated. Today, J-.VI Acous- 
tical Treatment has been applied in the 
administration offices as well as other 
parts of the building. Everv'one is im- 
pressed with the prevailing quiel. 



Johns-Manville 




Controls 

HEAT, COLD, SOLIND, MOTION 

Protects against 
FIRE AND WEATHER 



CoKPOKATioN ptntc mrntion Nation's Busiiifis 



Vcruje 

WT{jtLr\£| 

WILL BUILD 





WHEREVER A 
TYPEWRITER 
CUCKS 




Gearing itsell lo your 
business, Voice Writing produces 
maximum work with minimum eHort. 

Executives enjoy Edrphone Voice 
Writing ! Quick as thought, electric- 
ally controlled, It gives them Iree time 
In which to create and plan. 

An investigation costs nothing! 
Telephone "The Ediphone" your city. 
Or, mail ttte coupon. 

Ediphone National Service is guar- 
anteed and proved by years ol Edison 
performance. 

THOMAS A. CDISON, INC., ORANGE. H. J. 

TALK-PLAN'SELL 
r I . I with the 

Ldiphone 

edison'sInew voice-writer 



GET THE DETAILS 



THE EDIPHONE . ORANGE, MEW JERSEV N-2 



□ I'm in the- 



Haw con VOICE WRITING halp <n*? 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



a Shairr VutaBSBETTto us*:- Amtfican lype- 
] writers, etc. 

In our factory <kniUL-d sood^i) we are 
I pleased with i\ildtnan (N'orristown. Pa 
I kniliiiiK marhint.-s, but wt could not pos- 
sibly buy Ihem i/ you did not buy our 
I ptoducla! 

I All the trouble we are now in, is caused 
by the silly wi-di to force Germany lo pay 
reparations in j>otd. at the same lime noi 
allowing her to import inlo the U. S. A. 
Does tiermany have Rold mines? No. How 
llien can she get gold? Well, only IhrouKh 
c.xporling goods! 

B. Berends Jr. 
Fantasir tabiirk 
Didvmsi'aar!. HuUanJ 



And once more 

To The Editor: 

It is astoni-Jiing lo Englishmen thai 
Americans can hold the views expressed in 
he Jeiler entitled "Thanksgiving" and yet 
I suppose Mr. Burguiercs expresses the 
views of the majority in your country. 

The United States are always regarded 
as the high priests of protection and have 
lor many years exported twice as much as 
they have allowed to be imported. 

Are Americans seriously endeavoring to 
put everybody else in the world out of 
business? 

Great Britain is America's best customer 
and in Uie present conditions especially it 
is only reasonable that we should ask 
.■\merica to give us more business. 

W'e are, it is true, now being compelled 
to put tariffs on imported goods, but it is 
not because we believe in them. It is, in 
fact, generally agreed over here that the 
present world depression is in the main due 
to tariffs and war debts. There are. of 
course, other causes such as overproduc- 
tion, etc.. but these are pigmies while high 
tarifts and war debts are giants in the way 
of world recovery. We are forced into pro- 
tection because of the restrictions put upon 
trade by other countries. 

.^s a matter of fact the be.st service that 
.America could do the world today would be 

I to give a ck-ar lead toward universal free 

I trade. Either lower tariffs or a lightening 
of war debts and reparations, or both, will 
soon be found inevitable if world peace is 
lo be maintained. 

I J. A. IUrdinc 

Farason Chtmiral Comlmny Ltd. 

I Baxmdm. Engjand 



Blames married women 

To The Editoh: 

.\s a business woman. I am not trying lo 
letl the men how to end the unemployment 
problem; yet, as a woman with the nation's 
interests at heart, I would like to see Uie 
men of the country assert tlieir manhood. 
Fortunately, most of the executive jiosiiions 
of the nation's busines-s are still held by 
men, and lo you men I say: automatically 
dismiss married women from commerce, 
and }'ou will solve some of your problems. 
K it fair for a married woman to retain a 
(xjsition in order to live on a higher scale 
lh:m her husband can afford, when many 
men are unable lo lind work of any kind 
to Mipport families' I think not. Of course, 
we women are too selfish voluntarily lo 



give up our Ju-turics and so-called inde- 
pendence. It reniams for you men to see 
that conditions are dtanged. 

The existing condition of two salaries t 
a family ol only two people is not only 
tausing untold misery among the unem- 
ployed both for men and unmarried w 
men. but is eating at the very heart 
.America's manhood. 

I.t)LA M. Ahmsthonc 
Palrsline, Illinois 



Price as a salesman 

To The Editor: 

I have just read with much interest the 
article. "They'll Buy Now if We'll Sell 
Now." 

In the main the thoughts expres-sed meet 
with my definite accord. I, however, take 
deliniie exception to one statement. 

I have, for a long time, been engaged in 
the food industry and my obsen-ation and 
experience convinces me that the factor of 
price as suggested in your article is largely 
responsible lor the serious condition 
which the industry finds itsell. 

Food manufacturers have gone out with 
the idea that "price is one of the mo 
elTeaive salesmen in the world," each try 
ing to stimulate sales that were, it seeme 
impossible by other means, only to be m 
and bettered by some competitor until th 
industry has reach a point where the cost 
of production has no bearing whatever upon 
the price at which a commodity is sold. 

The net result is that most of the con- 
cerns in the industry are bankrupt or nearl' 
so and this condition is reflected to tho: 
who have anything to do with its oper 
ations. 

LtciAN A. Ray 
Kav and M'hitnev flioJttrajr Cumftai 
Salt Lake Citv. L'ti 
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Time to act 

To The Editor: 

Tfie government business bureaus or com- 
missions are certainly upon us. and the 
question is: How are we going to correi 
this? Both branches of the national legi 
la lure are more or less given to an attempt 
lo perpetuate the individual in office. With 
this tliought uppermost in the minds of th 
members, it is apparent that their sol 
thought must be jobs for their constituent 
the result being that not only in the nation 
al. but in slate, county and munici 
government, the same condition maintains 
to a greater or lesser degree, generally 
greater. 

I quite agree with your expresse 
thought, that the time is ripe for the publi 
to make certain demands upon the official 
Taxes are mounting al an alarming rale, 
and we are apparently lacing the proble 
(if a s^K•ial^^lic governmi-nt; the individu 
will be eliminated, and may God help th 
man who has initiative as well as indepen 
dence, and who as,>wrts the principles lai 
down in the Declaration of Indepeiiden 
and the Constitution of the I'niied States, 
or attempts to live in accord with th 
ideas which dominated our forbears. 

J. O. A. Carper 
Dmrer. Cotoiad 
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SHOULD YOU SEND 

GOOD MONEY AFTER BAD? 



If you are a member of a banking firm, invest- 
ment house, or protective committee that must 
answer this question, you must have exact infor- 
mation on the value of the properties involved. 
Such information, to be authoritative, must come 
from careful analysis and be checked and inter- 
preted by an experienced technical organization. 

Our services are immediately available for all 
problems demanding conservative, forward-look- 
ing analysis. 

Address our New York office, 90 Broad Street. 



Stone & Webster 

ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 



BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA 



tiVidj mitinii In SroNr & WiusTM Exr.iynRUiNC CoNfoxATiaN fli-ase mi'iilinii A'uiwti'i Bninn'is 




Combining the artistic— 
an d the practical 



ease of production. To moke your prod- 
uct beautiful, serviceable and econom- 
ical to manufocfure, let us help you 
select the correct form of Bokelite Ma- 
teriols and the moit practical design. 

Write for Booklet IM/Rakelite Molded.' 
This booklet will give you full infor- 
mation abouf this material and the 
way it lends itself to artistic and prac- 
tical design. Write us for information 
regarding this material. 



There is no doubt that beauty is a 
leoding soles appeal, but products 
designed for beauty frequently ore 
not practicable. It is often impossible 
to reproduce the artist's conception 
with the tools the mechanic has at his 
command. However, Bokelite Molded 
is able to combine both elements, re- 
producing beoutiful design praclicolly 
ond economically. 

Lustrous finish, attractive colors, and 
conformity to many designs are qual- 
ities that admirably suit Sakelite 
Molded to the requirements of the 
artistic and the practical. To the de- 
signer, Bokelite Molded is a new ma- 
terial for design expression; to the 
production mon it is a new meons of 
achieving production economies. To 
the salesman, it is a new tolking point. 
Durability, dependable operation and 
lasting service ore factors of impor- 
tance equal to fme oppeoronce and 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Pork Ave, New York... 635 W. 22nd St., Chicogo 

BAKELITE CORPORATION Of CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Duffenn Straat, Toronto, Ontario 

BAKELITE 





THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 



Twenty Ways 
To Make Profits 

t Continued jrom page 20) 
the company had 513,812,652 in cash, 
fxclusive of an amount sufTicifnt to re- 
tire the entire outstanding 5.5 jjer cenl 
bonds. These bonds, lotaUing $13,758,- 

•0, were called on January 1 this year. 

ducing funded debt lo $19,921,150. 

The report of the United States 
Tobacco Company brought another 
company in this industry into the hon- 
orary line-up of concerns reporting 
higher earnings for 1931. Wall Street 
believes the tobacco companies have 
been lucky in this depression because 
they have been developing a much wider 
market for their product in the form of 
new women smokers. This is a plausible 
argument, but it does not hold in the 
case of the American Snuff Company, 
which recently reported higher earnings 
along with the tobacco companies. 

The operations of the American 
Tobacco Company, to quote its presi- 
dent, George W. Hill, "have been ex- 
tremely satisfactory." A large part of 
the sales activity, he explains, "must 
be expressed in forceful advertising," 
and in 1932 "the .\merican Tobacco 
Comiiany will continue the aggressive 
advertising pfilicies which have char- 
acterized its sales efforts during the last 
few years." 

Better merchandising 

OF PLANS for the future, he said. "The 
maintenance of cigarette sales at a high 
level and with only a slight decrease 
from the peak years of 1929 and 1930 
has been due to the merchandising cour- 
age of the tobacco companitrs. The in- 
dustry, the diligence of these companies 
in their sales elTorts have provided a 
market for our tobacco farmers and 
have paid wages and salaries to the 
hundreds of thousands engaged in 
manufacture and distribution. The 
.American Tobacco Company, and I feel 
sure I can say the other large units of 
the industry also, will face the prob- 
lems of 1932 with even more courage 
and determination than we did last year. 
We ha\'e done wfll but we cannot rest 
on what we did in 1930 or 1931. We 
have a product to sell and it can be sold 
if we express our faith and courage in 
determined action." 

However rare last year the clink of 
cash in .American tills the Ohmer Regis- 
ter Company is strengthening its staff to 
push sales of its cash registers and ac- 
counting machines— "successfully used 
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Bowl it again to prove it's a Strike? 

I should say not! 



The New Noiseless Monroe 

Unbelievably quiet. Speedy. Handy 
in size, and 20 to 25 pounds lighter 
than Other calculating machines of 
like capacity. 




A CLE AN strike, all ten pins 
down, checked, proved 
and scored — there they are. 

The New Noiseless Monroe 
has brought the same first-time 
certainty of accuracy to the 
production of business figures. 
You get "Spot-Proof of the 
accuracy of each step in every 
problem as you finish chat step. 
The final answer is a proved 
answer, and proved answers 
need no refiguring. 

To your own business, 
"Spot-Proof" means that any 
time now spent refiguring to 
prove the accuracy of answers 
is an unnecessary cost. 

Monroe "Spot-Proof" is the 



greatest advance in business 
figuring since the first Monroe 
was made in 1912. Itis possible 
because of several radically 
new features of the Noiseless 
Monroe — new shadow - ring 
keyboard, new accumulator 
dials, negative and positive, 
new half-cent and split dials. 

The pamphlet "Spot-Proof" 
will give you further informa- 
tion on this far-reaching new 
economy in business figur- 
ing. It shows such definite 
problems as a payroll, an in- 
voice and a proration done 
the Monroe "Spot-Proof ' way. 
Send the coupon today for 
your copy. 



MONROE 

HIGH SPEED ADDiNC-CALCULAIOR 

Ilk Machine forEvay Desk 



Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N.J, 
Please send me a copy of "Spot-Proof". 



Name, 



Address- 
City 



-Statc- 



IVhi'it zvritiHtf ta AfoMfcos Calci.'i.ati sr:, Maciiisi; Co fUatf mrntit,*n S'aiujn'j Biuin^ij 




Before you 
give up your 
good idea 
as impossible. 



Evfry ilay. ;!Oi>il mIim-. iir<> Ifl <li<' 
beraiiM- l\u-\ hiok )iii|iussible, or 
at least loo o«<lly. Give tliein a 
clianrc; do not Irt oti<' o|iinioti wtlle 
itifir full'. 

A H'aHhiii^ iiiarliiiic niuiiiiraiiitror 
had Htich uii idea for u 'I'lii- wall 
wa* lo riiiilaiii iillct'ti di'r|» (Inlc*. 
and llicy had lo Hto|) !-lii:irt of tin- liol- 
taiii anil to|«. Iii'-lcad iiT !5i%iiiL! 
lie came to G. P. & F. 

The half ecntiiry of f\ j«-iiriu-f. 
the enjjineerin;: t-kdl. the versalile 
ripiijinieiit of (i. P. & F. |»ro<hn-cd 
llii^ lull at a coxt uhii-li riiati{e> hint 
to J.ell a ivasluT willi exriusive ad- 
vantages for a priec conipetitive 
Mith ordinary washer«. 

Xovi-, when jirire and sales fealurPs urr 
so viljl, liiiii'i ii.i^n u]i Jiiy <li,inr<*. l-rl <•'> 
(live an ojiiiiioii at le.i-l, (■'•nrrially sinre il 
I'ftsts iitithiiif: full n tclli-r. 

And on »lnnitiintc» nr raftings ynu liave 
Ix-cn ii'-itifc, spikI a liluepririt for a h\il. Tlir 
••\fi<-riciire utiil eijui jitiiflil of G, 1*. & I'. niiiV 





The oniy 

mg tttiM* htnc H rt^' 

tub incrtjit- 
uater aiiilitlion. I tib 
prodiurd and Pi* 
cfiatn mamctrj I 
G, P, 6* f. 



CEtDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 

Said Repffsentct\\fs in Principcl Citit <• 

^\^^Vi,\ Si, Pfliil Ave., Milwaukl^tf, Wis, 

'Cul «ut Ihli eoupan snd cdp II to your bui'mnt tlatlonrry. 




«TAI%IPIi^G$ 



I <\.»t t'XJKIel. "f'l 

t.J (ii> .1111 . ifHow . . . Httll- 





P 




OWER 

t'ontpviing iriih trorid priees 

Bcauharnuis offer* abuncLini cheap power fmm 2. 
2,(XK),()0U h.p. site, pkntiful labor, a nth dumestic 
inarkct, world- wide Empire markeis, deep water and 
inland water iranvpurtation facilities. V'uur Caaadiaa 
plant will prosper here. 



IV'riie toiijy for Booiitt B6 

BEAUIIARNOIS POWER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

^funtreal Cunada 



] by some of the larcr^t department stores 
in the East." 

As everj'body hiu A-. department 
stores have found the going hard in 
vtntories bouRlU at prosperity prices 
have long outstayed their welcome o.t 
many shelves. What the Hecht Com- 
f):my of Washington did is told by its 
merchandising manager, Charles B. 
flulcan. in these words: 

^i; !.;. :■■ > < l!;. ' ,1 

lilt' I. :|:L' Ui .11. k 

down our gi.>ods lo levels al which ihey 
lould be replaced and buy new gtjods for 
It-ss mimey. and turn our goods over and 
l.et'p on luming them over, we would be 
I able lo aiTotnplisli someihin<j. 
' F'irst, vve marki-d down all nu-rchandisc 
I that could be replaced for U-s.s money. Sec- 
I ond, we speeded up turnover in slow rnov- 
inK deparimenls by markdowns Tliird, we 
increa'^-d our puhlirily prui n if il 

increased llie advertising ; . hut 

discovered that from incn i 
adverii-inK percentage acii 1 
Fourth, we put pressure on liuiiie cutiituri 
departmcnis, reali/inK that, wiih depression, 
less money would be spent on expensive 
luxuries and more on simple home comforts. 

Our dollar volume increased, and the year 
19!^1 was our biRRest year in :i5 years. 

Hundreds of concerns made special 
eflorts in 1931 lo get business, and they 
found that it paid. 

"They not only made profits in bad 
times," as the president of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, has pointed out, "but they made 
an invaluable contribution to the public 
welfare by keeping their employees from 
liecoming public charges, and most im- 
jiortant, by helping to protect the great 
.American market through the buying 
power placed in the hands of their em- 
jiloyees in the form of wages." 

The accumulating evidence defines 
1931 as a tough year for the business 
e(|uiii[Hfd with old ideas. It was a g(x)J 
year for old faiths plus new ideas. 



Radio Talks 

THE weekly talks of Merle Thorpe, 
editor of NATION'S Business, which 
the National Broadcasting Company 
has broadcast during the past three sea- 
sons, have bc-en changed from Thurs- 
day night to Wednesday night, and the 
time of the broadcasts advanced from 
7:45p.m. CE.S.T.) toG:45p.m. 

Through this change, which became 
effective March 16, Mr. Thorpe's talks 
on business subjects are being extended 
to Pacific Coast stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company and to outlets 
additional to those which it previously 
had. Due to the working out of this 
change in schedule Mr. Thorpe did not 
speak over the Company's network dur- 
ing the week of March 7. 
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?^T\GUE 

You know the (ype of man who works under nervous tension. By 
3 o'clock he is oil in. Burned out. Fidgety and cronky. It i; not 
noturol for the human mochine to work under internol stress. 

SO IT IS WITH WIRE ROPE THAT IS 
NOT PREFORMED 

In non- preformed wire rope^ wires and strands ore under con- 
stont internol stress — becouse they ore forcibly held in their 
helical positions. Witness how, when ordinory wire rope is cut, 
the strands ond wires onrovel and stroighten out os the internol 
itress is relieved. 

Due to interna! inherent torsional stroin, non-preformed wire 
rope wears out prematurely. Its life is cut short because the wires 
fatigue earlier ond the rope loses its elasticity ond strength. 

TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope Resists Fatigue 
Resulting in 30% to 300% Increased Service 

The statement "30% to 300% increosed service with TRU-LAY" is 
not merely on advertising claim. Hundreds of bona-fide service 
reports in our files prove thot wnder the some operating conditions 
— and on the some equipment — TRU-LAY outwears ond outlasts 
non-preformed wire rope by 30^ to 300 ?S. 

If you ore interested in lowering your wire rope costs, investi- 
gole TRU-LAY. For more facts, address: 





AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, inc. 

New York Central Building, 230 PatU Avenue, New York City 
An Associate Zompanf nl ih« American Chain Conipony. Ine, 
Conadlian Ltctnttet Manufa^turtri: 
Dominion Wire Rope Co^ Ltd' Congtto WUv andt Coble Co., Lid. 

Anglo'Canadion Wire Rope Cq., Ltd- B, Greening Wl'e Co-« Lid. 



NOTE THAT END 
REQUIRES NO SEIZING 

Thrs illu^lrqlEori \i made from on honesf, u^relouched 
photograph Ctf Trg-Loy Preformed Wire Rope. Only in 
Pre formed Wire Hope wifl Jhe ifrands ond v^ires stoy in 
posirjon without %Bi£in9 or tying the end ai Ihii photo- 
groph reveols. 

In lf\j-lay, wlret ar^d jtrond^ ore helicofiy ihoped so 
ihey tie in posUion, re/Qjted'. There h no stroLghtening-out 
tendency — no mtefnol ttreis. The reti/lr i& less faftguing 
oction^ longer lifen eosier handling, greater flexibilily, 
ju&l to mention o fev^ of Ihe odvcinlages of TRU-tAY. 

ELIMINAFION OF INTERNAL STRESS 
IN TRU-LAY PRj FORMED WIRE ROPE 

RESULTS IN 
30 ^/o TO 300% INCREASED SERVICE 



TniJ-T./VY 
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Paul Revere Without His Horse 



( Continutd from page 38) 
a sale noled proudly in his day book, 
or "waste-book" as he inscribed it, on 
October 14, 1802. Incidcnlally this rec- 
ord also shows that he received 50 cents 
a pound for this copper — 50 cents at a 
time when, compared wrth now. a dime 
was worth a dollar or so, A reporter, or 
at any rate a correspondent, of the 
Massachusetls Spy stood on Beacon 
Hill one day, looked up at the State 
House dome and, in the issue of the 
Spy of November 24. 1802, reflected his 
pride of Revere's copper by high praise 
plus this postscript: 

The only manufactorj- of Sheet Copper in 
America is in this Slate; and ihe manu- 
facturers above-mentioned have now ready 
for delivery 30.(XX) weight of slieet copper 
for covering the bottoms of the 7 t gun ships 
ordered some years since to be built. 

Sheets for "Old Ironsides" 

INSTEAD of these "74-gun ships," how- 
ever, six others, in the main designed 
by Colonel Humphreys — three war- 
ships of 36 guns, and three of 44 guns- 
had been started. Among these 44-gun 
ships was the Constitution— "Old Iron- 
sides," which was launched September 
20, 1797, from Hartt's naval yard in 
Boston, where now one finds Constitu- 
tion Wharf. 

She had been laid up for two • 
years when, in 1803. orders were 
issued for her to proceed, under 
Commodore Preble, along with our 
"Atlantic Fleet" to the Mediterra- 
nean to assist in "explaining" that 
the I'nited States intended to main- 
tain her freedom upon the seas. 
However, since she had been laid 
up she had to be reconditioned. Ac- 
cordingly her English sheathing was 
stripped off, to be replaced by 
sheathing of Revere's making. 

Also, Revere's correspondence in 
the archives of the Navy Depart- 
ment shows that, not only did he 
make the copper sheathing used on 
"Old Ironsides." but he also pro- 
vided quantities of what he called 
composition sheathing, nails and 
spikes used in her. her bell, rudder 
chain and many other items. In 
that correspondence, also, one fmds 
him recommending that the ships of 
our Navy, when cruising in the 
Mediterranean, be ordered to put 
into Smyrna, to buy and bring back 
in ballast any available copper— 



another suggestion of his difficulties as 
a manufacturer at a time when America 
was far from being the largest copper 
producer in the world. 

Then, in still another letter, our first 
manufacturer of copper and most use- 
ful and versatile of patriots, patiently 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy : 

We beg leave to mention that it is more 
than two years since we have received one 
shilling from (\he) Government tho we 
have been at work for them the whole time: 
that there i.s near $15,000 due us, besides 
which, should you aRrce to take our 28 and 
26 ounce copper that we mentioned in our 
last, we shall be able soon lo finish the 
whole of our contract, when there will be 
due to us between 21 and $25,000. . . . We 
are now. Sir. distressed for money. , . . You 
must be s<'nsible that it requires Consider- 
able Capital lo carry on a Business the stock 
of which cannot be purchased but with 
Cash. . . . 

It is to be added that in 1804, "in the 
Twenty-ninth Year of the Independence 
of the United States of America," Re- 
vere obtained from Caleb Strong, "Gov- 
ernor and Commander in Chief, in and 
over the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts" a passport for his son and asso- 
ciate in Revere & Son, to England, 
where James Monroe, our ambassador, 
facilitated his passage to Germany and 
Sweden, to study the manufacture of 



P/fUL REP' ERE, 

WOULD nffwfl fully Inform hU Cuftu- 
ir.fTt and the Pultlick, 

"that he has RE MO y ED 

from Ihe Seulh of the Town, opp.ifnc 
Libcru -Porc, to Dock-Sciunre, in the Slo-e 
ndjt.infng Mr. JOSEl'It BUSH, near ibe 
Market. 

ff^here he has for Saky 

A general Affortment of 
Hard-Ware GOODS 

Confifting cf 

Pewter, Brafs, Copper, 

Ironmonp crjf, Plated, Jappantd, .ind C-.itlory 
WARES J i jlei.Toolt, tic. for CoWrmilhj, 
Jcwtllers, Clock and Watcli-Makcrs, Chapti 
ami Tonsnei, blue McIliug.Poti from No. i, 
to 10, CruclblM, »erY ncit .Sc ile BtHms ;i 
Inchcfc lc«n)j wuh hex End»t VVill^rd'e Patenl 
J.ick:', I.ookmK-CLilUi, flee. &c. 

CO- The COLDSMIT>rt EO.MNESS, it 
(her? earned on in all iti Branclir* j all Kind* 
of Puts made in ihe nfwtft Taflc, loj hmiii- 
ed in tbe neatfH Maniirr. 

Contlani AtUndancegiTeit, andthefmajitft 
ravi/uri giaidully ackoQwlcdgeJ, 

As a business man. Revere advertised 
hu diversified work in metaU 



metal and to bring back drawings and 
the last word of information on copper 
and other metals. 

Also it is lo be added that after Rob- 
ert Fulton's Clermont, the first steam- 
boat, had made her way. regardless of 
wind and weather, to Albany, John R. 
Livingston, Fulton's partner, wrote to 
Revere, under date of October 8, 1808, 
to say, "I am informed you have a mill 
for Roleing of Copper, and that you can 
furnish it of any size. . . ." 

Sold copper to Fulton 

THEN, as the result of this inquiry, 
F'ulton ordered various shipments of 
copper plates for use in steamboats built 
after the Clermont, including the first 
steam ferry-boat, directly from Revere. 

Naturally, then, they "fought," from 
time to time. 

Indeed, on June 4, 1811, when Re-, 
vere still had seven more years in which 
permanently to establish his firm and 
to meet inevitable competition in copper, 
his firm wrote to Fulton, anent de- 
liveries: 

. . . Your order would have been com- 
pleted four weeks since but from unavoid- 
able accidents. Our foreman left us and 
with him several of our be^t men. We then 
found another who has broken us four rolls 
and we have been obliged to dis- 
charge him. ... 

Tliat will sound familiar to many 
a modern manufacturer who has 
sent, or received, such a letter. So, 
loo, would many an argument these 
two titans had, over quality, dimen- 
sions, and gauge! 



Our picture is wrong 

BUT the larger picture goes back 
to our beginning, to the thought 
that it is high time that we altered 
our concept of Paul Revere. 

He was a man of such numerous 
abililies and achievements that 
there will likely never be another 
tike him, 

Obviously, then, someone needs 
to rewrite that ixwm beginning: 

"Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. . ." 

And no less obviously, these 
glimpses of Revere ought to be con- 
sidered whenever any modem busi- 
ness man asserts that our old-timers 
didn't know their stuff! 




PLUS 



Railroads run similar cars over like rails; all woter works 
furnish H/O; and all elecfricol companies send oof identi- 
cal "juice." Yet there ore differences among the products of 
these "service" corporations. Some render a "plus" service 
- — a quality not easily described but quickly recognized 
when experienced or seen. And seeing is next to experienc- 
ing in believobility. Thnts why rotogravure — with its per- 
fect reproduction of pictures — is the believable medium. 



1^ niberly- Qa rk 

Miinuf«ctMr«rt of RotopUtt, Hylopldtc, 
PrimopldIC, Scrvoplalc — Pcffeel R*pefi 
For Ratogrdvurc Printing 




CHOKE 



Choose well and you find good in your choice. True, 
whether 'tis o womon choosing o soap kind fo soft hands, 
or you selecting on advertising medium to reoch that 
woman. For you, rotogravure is a good choice because if 
will tell your whole story speedily, interestingly, believ- 
ably . . . For nearly twenty years Kimberly-Clark papers 
have been standard for all types of fine rotogrovure 
printing — newspapers, catalogs, package enclosures, 
moiling pieces. For block and white and for fine color 
work as well. A Kimberly-Clark paper is a good choice. 
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ConFessfons oF a 
Capitalist 

(Cofttitmed from page 42) 
lion of interest and is comparatively 
simple- The risk factor is a different con- 
sideration. 

On tfiis factor hangs the real cas« for 
private enterprise. The fact is that a 
large proportion of these risks are bad 
risks. It happens as often as not that at 
the end of the ten years the button mar- 
ket has changed. The button made by 
the ten-year-old machine is no longer 
acceptable, and a loss is incurredi Thus 
a large proportion of the machinery in- 
stalled for the making and exchanging 
of things ten years ago is wasted and 
the individuals who have carried that 
risk have lost their money. On the other 
hand, of course, the risk which is care- 
fully calculated for ten years sometimes 
turns out better than was expected, and 
the owner of the button-making ma- 
chinery may be reaping a return of hun- 
dreds of per cent for the risk he has 
undertaken. 

When all these good and bad risks are 
put together, the reward in the aggre- 
:ate is a modest one. 

Socialized industry too costly 

HERE we have a powerful argument 
why private enterprise must be the only 
agency through which, we can conserve 
wealth and insure further progress. If 
we were citizens of an all-providing 
State which undertook the manufacture 
and marketing of our requirements, we 
should have the right to call upon tlie 
State to undertake the risk, either good 
or bad, involved in carrying out our 
individual ideas. It could not decline to 
give to every citizen his right to have 
his ideas developed. The check on the 
exploitation of bad risks provided by 
the possibility of personal loss is the 
only check which can save us from 
complete bankruptcy. 

Buying and selling in business is not 
quite so simple an operation as the 
uninitiated may think. A newspaper en- 
terprise provides a good illustration of 
the modem workings of exchange and 
shows how all parties can benefit, even 
when exchange may appear to produce 
a loss. As an example of what really 
happens let me cite one of the weekly 
trade papers which I publish. 

A subscriber pays me six dollars a 
year to obtain 52 weekly copies of this 
magazine. In return for that six dol- 
lars I send him in the form of his week- 
ly magazine, paper which, before any 




Only the W<^stinghouse 

Water Cooler is 




. . . aud 

DUAL- A II TO math: 
MEANS DOUBLE 
RELIABILITY 

9 Fully auloinalic! Completely 
trouble-free! That's Dual-automalic 
Water Cooling — Westinghouse 
Water Cooling. For only the WeBt- 
inghouse gives you double relia- 
bility, double protection, double 
assurance of permanent, trouble- 
free service. Dual-automallc Water 
Cooling is made possible by ihe 
Built'In Watchman, a morc-than- 
human control used in no other water 
cooler. This, togellicr witli a second 
automatic device — tlic 7-point ad- 
justable-autornatic Temperature Se- 
lector with its constant 50" cooling 
point — now gives you, for the firft 
time, water cooling that is complete- 
ly automatic unrler all conditions. 



Itpayitfor itself — mnkp hk prove it 
W brn } ou buy any one of the four 
W cs tingliouse Diial-aulomatir 
Water Coolers (either bottle or pres- 
sure types) you are starting to save 
money, not spend it — for the West- 
inghouse cooler actually pays for 
itself out of economies it effects in 
your business. Ask Westinghouse 
to prove this; ask, too, about the 
liberal terms — a 10% first payment 
and the balance in convenient 
monthly installments. 

ALUL TIIE COUPON TODAY! 

Wcslinghouac Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Merchandising Depl.,lVIaasfield,(>. 

Ftcasc fiend mc facts ahmit Diifil~iirttomatic 
Walpr Coolers and \inir inoney -saving 
proposition. ^g^m^ 

Name . . . . (m 

Posllion 

I'irm 

.\ddrr*s 

City .*ltatc 

30 
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Are 
Your 

Distributors Gambling 
wiih Your Money? 

CONSIGN MEN F srllinR is "hen 
nccrswry and ciesirnblf — but fnirn 
it fli>iv m.my evit\i (lie ciins(am Icmpia- 
lit)n to <lrt;iy rc|Mirfv of arliinl aalrs, U> 
■iiflt invrnlorips of gooiis on hand, to Uc 
cirrlrss of the pooji themselves. 

Dealers returniriR eon signed |;ooj» 
t h.iTgr hack ihc frri(;ht orieiiially iiaiJ, 
itnd make the re-slvipmeiit with charges 
to he c-ollei-ted. The selhnj]; ertpetise 1>e- 
t omes a dead loss; am! the s;devmaii wim 
is dehited for riniimi'.sion alrraity [uiil 
lels nut a hiiid ho«vl — .ihhiiiigh live cam- 
mission appears as unearned. 

Dealers in commodities subject to price 
flni ttiatirm take advaiilaffc of the con- 
li^nment ^elIer at e»Try turn: ihey ask 
fur iiiviiires when prices pi up, then per- 
haps advertise |irire-ciil> and gnt away 
the prolit. Huyers everywhere pride them- 
selves on their "standing" »viih salesmen 
which eaaldes them to get "protection at 
the old price." 

The use of A. \V. A. mcrrhandUe 
warehouses by manufacturers reduces the 
evils of consijjnment sellinjj bv Jirovidinj; 
adeijuale control. Title to the goods re- 
mains with the mamifactiircr so long as 
the goods remain in the warehouse. 
Dealers withdraw supplies only as fast as 
ihey can sell them. The warehouse re- 
ports wirhdravval at mice to the manufac- 
turer, who bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as well as a 
general outline of the plan by which 
A.W. A. warehouses save American 
mamifacturers thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in distribution coits, are contained in 
.•» bidletin recentlv publidied by our Asso- 
ciation. Write today for your free copy. 



A M E R t C A K 
WAREHOUSEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATI O N 

2002 Adamt-Frtnklin BIdg. Chicago, lit. 

III.., f).,,,.- „„-.,ri'. „ V,.,-..,.' ..... 



work Tfaw TScWi afttlUcd lo It, has aclu- 
iilly cost mc l>12. Tl)e same subscribtT 
will receive in postaRe the equivalent of 
SI. 50 in the course of the year. In the 
same pcriiid I have to pay lo printers, 
photographers, cnpravcrs, artists, edi- 
tors and many other people an average 
of Si 5 per subscriber. Thus the goods 
and services which I pass on to my sub- 
scriber cost me considerably more than 
the six dollars he pays me. No doubt 
can therefore be entertained as to the 
benefit my subscriber derives from this 
little piece of exchanrie, 

Economy to the advertiser 

THE other half of my business is done 
with the advertiser, who pays me S50 
to have his announcement printed on a 
page of one week's issue of my maga- 
zine. If that advertiser were to decide, 
instead of using this page, to make his 
announcement in his own way by a 
circular, he would pay for paper, print- 
ing, postage, wrapping and addressing, 
something nearer S600 to reach the same 
IxMple. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the advertiser benefits from 
this exchange with me. 

And yet out of these two apparent 
losses I make money. My loss to the 
subscriber is actual, definite, and heavy. 
The loss on the advertiser is not real, 
because an actual profit is made by 
printing the announcements of a num- 
ber of advertisers together. 

.\ successful newspaper, therefore, 
jirovides a good example of the way in 
which cxcliange brings profit and ad- 
vantage to all the parties concerned. 

The more the exchange, the more the 
wealth, but exchange must be free if wc 
are to get the best out of it. There must 
lie no force behind it other than the 
force of individual desire. There can be 
no satisfactory exchange between the 
jirivate individual and the bureaucrat, 
{or instance. Each one of us must bt! 
free to make, or decline, the exchange at 
his pleasure. Only so can we guarantee 
that exchange will be fair and equitable, 
and that there will be benefit on both 
sides. That is one of the reasons why 
governments cannot trade. 

Reverting once more to my definition, 
a possible amplilication of it might 
read: "Wealth is exchange; money is 
the medium of exchange." 

Money was invented by merchants 
to facilitate exchange. U is, therefore, 
tlie medium of exchange and nothing 
flse. Exchange started as barter, when 
Mimebody bargained a sheep for a sack 
of corn. In the course of time, money 
was evolved. The man who bargained 
his sheep for a bag of corn, because he 



wanted corn, had to Imd not only a 
man with corn, but a man who, having 
com, also wanted a sheep. Through the 
medium of money wc have complicated 
and simplified things lo the ixiint of 
jK-rfection which is reached when I can 
use the services of a buyer in Chicago to 
satisfy the man who makes my hat in 
Lancashire. 

But it is important to remember that 
money is only the medium of exchange. 
The attempt to use money for purposes 
other than exchange is responsible for a 
large share of the troubles from which 
the world is suffering. When wc begin to 
use money without regard to its natural 
and essential purpose — exchange — we 
arc surely steering for calamity. 

Money rightly used is a measure or 
token of some article or some service 
which is exchanged for some other ar- 
ticle or service, the exchange being cal- 
culated by the parties to be equitable 
and proper. 

Nothing shows more clearly the need 
for a far closer attention than is usual 
among us to the science of economics 
than the acceptance as a right and 
proper thing, in these later years, of the 
haphazard handling of money by our 
politicians. It is difficult to get the pub- 
lic to think seriously of these questions. 
The voter is concerned about his own 
few hundreds a year, and his mind, it 
would seem, declines to function if only 
the politician will talk of enough mil- 
lions. The fact is that when we depart 
from the principle of exchange, money 
ceases to function. The same argument 
requires development in other ways. 
There is no exchange about a dole. 
There is no exchange about an old-age 
pension. These abuses arise from the 
growth of the notion that we can, 
through political action, alter economic 
law. 

No teal surplus 

THUS I argue that wealth is exchange, 
that there is no real surplus in connec- 
tion with exchange; that if the market 
were free we should be exchanging that 
which we possess in the way of power of 
muscle or brain for similar qualities 
possessed by others, and that the only 
surplus or profit that does exist arises 
from the fact that here and there some 
of us are prepared to conserve some 
portion of that which we produce, thus 
through "profit" cri'ating capital, and 
pave the way for further exchange and 
further production. 

( Thii is Ike second of a series of articles. 
The third describing some of the wrtter's 
experiences as a business man will ap- 
pear in an early issue. ) 
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Centralized figure-work 



cut costs 




The advantages of cpntralized 
figure-work arc as real as those of 
centralized buying- With a central- 
ized battery of Comptometers per- 
forming all accounting operations, 
direct economies result. Operating 
efficiency is increased. Departmen- 
tal peak loads arc eliminated. More 
information is produced in less 
time. In short, figure-work is organ- 
ized on a production basis, 

A Philadelphia restaurant chain 
is just one of many businesses that 
have proved, by actual experience, 
the benefits of centralized figure- 
work with the Comptometer. 

Formerly each restaurant in the 
chain handled its own figures, 
t'nder the Comptometer plan, all 
fi;iuritig ojierations — adding lunch- 
checks, proving invoices, figuring 
percentages — were concentrated in 



one office. Since this reorganiza- 
tion of figure-work was a test, 
only one Comptometer was 
used at first. The teat proved 
so successful that more Comp- 
tometers were added. By their 
own statement, this chain of 
restaurants reduced its office 
costs 37r< below the costs of 
their previous method! 

This example is typical of 
the results achieved by central- 
izing figure-work with the 
Comptometer. Executives 
throughout the country have found 
tliis a definite contribution to office 
efficiency. Yet it is only a single 
phase of Comptometer planning. 
The Comptometer representative, 
trained in virtually every type of 
accounting proljleni. Is equipped 
to study your office methods thor- 




COMPTOMETER 



THE COMPTOMETER 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant 

oughly, and suggest other ways of 
saving time and money. 

Find out just exactly what you 
can gain hy a Comptometer sxu^ey. 
Telephone the Comptometer office 
in your city, or write direct to uf. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfc, Co,, 1712 
North Paulina St., Chicago, 111. 

.1 I' r O M A T I C 
ACCURACY 



e vm. rtu a t<mi» ust. c<>. 



Whtn writinn ta ^FIT & Tamhant Mr*.. Co. flean wn\um Xalitin't Rurimr'is 
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L¥! Then the rays of the sun are concentrated, 
prompt action results. Concentration increases the power 
and increases the speed of action • • • In advertising, 
circulation should be sufficiently concentrated to do a 
prompt, profitable selling job. To expect a circulation of 
43* to create worthwhile sales in a rural county of 28,000"^ 
is like sending a squad of soldiers to maintain peace in 
Manchuria. Get volume sales through concentrated sales- 
pressure. Concentrate for results. • • • Scripps-Howard 
newspapers offer the highest concentration of circulation 
available in one unit for national advertisers. Confine your 
advertising where greatest profit can be made. 



CAN YOU GET SALES ACTION 
WITH COVERAGES LIKE THIS? 



COUNTY 


POPULATION 


CIRCULATION 


Guadalupe 


28,925* 


43* 


Travis 


77,777 


161 


Mitam 


37,915 


256 


Brooks 


5,901 


37 


Jackson 


10,980 


117 


Tyler 


11,448 


96 


Jasper 


17,064 


25 


Newton 


12,524 


10 


Orange 


15,149 


91 



(This !s the actual circulation of a large Texas newspaper in rural 
counties entirely beyond its trading area. Nome on request.) 



SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

N-C* WT O T> A T) "f ? T> O MtCMIthKS OF THE UNITI-I) PRKSS.. OK T H li AilOIT 
JCLf VV O X 1\. Jr Hi XV O bureau of circulations and of meuia recokus. inc. 
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WHILE wholesale commodity prices have continued 
downward to the lowest levels in more than a gen- 
eration, there are favorable features to buttress the 
country's more cheerful feeling 

FEBRUARY produced new favorable features to sup- 
port the slightly more cheerful feeling visible since the 
year opened. Chief among the more optimistic develop- 
ments were: 
The slight advances in prices of securities. 
^ The progress in Congress of banking legislation, reflected 
nh a sharp reduction in sustiensions of (inancial institutions. 

A fairly good response by retail buyers to the offerings of 
winter wear at lower prices. 

A Srlight gain in pig-iron production, offset by a possibly 
slighter reduction in steel output. 

The continued strength of wheat and higher range of cot- 
ton prices. 

These last two were in rather sharp contrast to weakness in 
most other farm products. 

Less favorable was the continuance of unseasonably warm 
weather, which handicafiped both wholesale and retail distri- 
bution; the failure of the year-end rally in the automobile 
idustry to move as rapidly as expected; the consequent stag- 
tion in steel buying and the continued downward trend of 
'holesale commodity prices to the lowest Icveh in more than 
generation. 

Most other developments have been such as to continue 
to indicate that a gtxKl deal of strain still exists, the result 
mainly of B||^iapix;nings. The farther we get from 1925* 




The map of 
fjit month 




Wt 




The map ol 
a ye^r ago 



Encouraging developments during February included 
stronger wheat, cotton and security prices, fewer 
bank failures and a gain in ptg<iran production 
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OWNER, SfJPEIlINTENIIEIVT, DIIIVEII, 
SERVICEMAN i/t/ , ^\gJL 



*'Th© npw Coodrirh 
Sllvuffown hus put ua 
In n more HEronRly 
compPlitfvc position. 
It has t<iiLabU*J un to 
maintain higher 
flcandards of tfcllvcry 
fii^rvtcti at ctinsldCT- 
ahly Cf>!ft thun 



"Am I fof these new 
Goodrich Truck 
Tires? Say, don't i^sk. 
Tliat Bift Bertha of 
mine rlde3 like a 
RolURoyeenow. And 
Slop? J can stup on a 
thin dirne. They 
vfon*t dock tne any 
more for late dc'- 
Uvcrles or breakage 
claims/* 





"Chanfllnjt over to 
GoadrUli D^^Uoona 
htiH increased the 
speed of our trucks 
Maintcnia nee 
;ind operating coats 
are much Imver now. 
IJrl \vt % can co vf r 
more t**rrUory, Al'cI- 
d e n T a h n v e h c t; n 
greatly reduced." 



*■[ never saw truck 
tirt^H that Vould c^ki* 
If and like It* the 
way these new Good* 
rkh Balloons do» Our 
hard service doe^sn't 
faze *cm^ Roaddelays 
have been cut 
It*s my ftue*8 they*!! 
double our pri^^iousi 
mneafte records*'* 



I 



^ToU'LL agree, too, when 
you've heard all the facts . . . This new 
Goodrich Sihertown Truck Tire is not 
just "another model." It incorporates 
new basic improvements in the prin- 
ciples of truck- tire construction — the 
culmination of three years* intensive 
research in the Goodrich laboratories 
at Akron, Ohio, during which eighteen 
experimental types of tires were de- 
veloped — run 1,257,000 test miJes. 

The additional mileage, increased 
cushion, improved traction and safety 



made available now in this tire can 
mean lower trucking costs — increased 
trucking efficiency /or you. 

Get the facts from your nearest Good- 
rich Distributor. Phone him now. Look 
under "Tires" in the classified directory. 

« 4 « 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., I.os Angeles, Calif. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. The International 
B. F. Goodrich Corporation (Export). 



THE NEW GOODRICH Heavy Duty Ei- 
prfss BaltooD has a touiihvr, \^% 
dccp4?r rr^;id. Improves J di-slf^n rJvcb 
21% more road contact area — as much 
iif Z7% iirvtttvr brukiti^ tonrrol! 



Goodrich /^/i Balloons 



another B. F. fitMutrit4i t'roduft 



3StOOf} Hultttt^r Articiet ' ticKiilrifh Silv«.rnmiiB * /J|i]irr<i • Itiibttc-r Kootvrear 
Drug Sui.«lri*« ' Soirt • Heel* - llu-e . BrlliDK . Pai'ktn^ ■ Mal^'cJ C<j»d> 



l\'!ifn phoning c CooDiicii dtaler. pltase mtnlkm Natiaa's BvniKss 
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bythc number 
Jnt ""^""l ' Your 
company 




SEA 

-^^^^^ trpeof-- ^^' °"""r7K COMPANY 



(uot >'»l- 



CONTAINERS FOR GASES.LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 



and "30 the more evident it becomes that 
world-wide rehabilitation and repair 
are more nmled than early t-xamina- 
tion indicated, At the same time a dis 
position is evident to get down to the 
foundations of thinRS and make the je- 
biiildintr 'Tn one of close economy. 



Price Index 



THE March 1 Price In- 
dex shows the second 
monthly decrease of 2.7 per cent since 
the new year began ; a decrease of nearly 
21 per cent over the past twelve months, 
of 46 per cent from January. 1928, and 
of 64 i>cr cent from the all-time high 
touched on Febi-uary 1, 1920. Qmmod- 
ity prices are showing declines in keep- 
ing with the reactions shown in 
securities from the high points of 1929 
to the low points reached in January. 
1932. Products ctmtinuing to show 
weakness include breadstufTs, live stock, 
provisions, fruits, textiles, metals, coal 
and coke and miscellaneous products 
— eight out of 13 groups, in fact. 
Hides and leather, naval stores and 
buildinR materials advanced sliRhtly. 
Oils, chemicals and drugs remained un- 
changed. Only 13 out of 106 products 
advanced, while 36 showed decreases. 

A feature of the February or early 
March price movement was the scoring 
of new all-time lows in certain products, 
notably, rubber, copper, zinc, March- 
delivery sugar and raw silk. 



Stocks and 
Bonds 




IF THE view, now more 
freely accepted, that the 
worst of the 1929-'30-'31 
debacle is behind us proves correct, the 
security markets seem to be running 
true to form. Tlie stock markets are 
quiet, even dull, while btmds are fairly 
active. Sales on the New York E.xchange 
of stocks for February and for two 
months of 1932 were at the lowest vol- 
ume for those jieriods since 1925, while 
bond sales for the same periods were the 
heaviest in four years. 

Railroad stocks, which gained in Jan- 
uary, lost a third of tluir average gain 
last month. Industrials in February 
more than made up for their January 
loss, with the combined average showing 
a gain in February as against a loss 
in January. Donustic-bond averages 
gained a fraction in February, closing at 
alxjut the month's top with about 1.5 
points gain tiver the last of 1931. thus 
showing an advance for the second 
month in succession. 



Steet 



DISAFPOINTMENT at the 
slowness of the automobile 
trade's buying of steel was reflected in 
the slight reaction in the percentage of 
steel capacity at work in February as 




ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 

The H eavy Duty Railroad 
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compared with January, which month 
saw a fairly amfidcnt opening up of 
buying and consumption. 

Pig-iron nut|)ui in February showed 
a small gain over January, however. 
Both continue heavily below the totals 
of a year ago. Reports of the contem- 
plated Ford production brought better 
f<.-eling in steel at the close of February. 
The railroads bought little, mostly rails. 



Wr 

^■nsurance policies do not eliminate the necessity of sprinkler systems 
or fire extinguishers. No more do watchmen eliminate the necessity 
of fence. A fence around your plant is a permanent investment in 
property protection. It collects no premiums and no salary. Pitts- 
burgh Chain-link Fence is built for permanence. It is doubly pro- 
tected against rust — made of rust-resisting copper-bearing steel, 
heavily zinc-coated after weaving — and erected on a sturdy frame- 
work of seamless steel pipe terminal posts and top rail, and solid "H" 
section line posts. Original and exclusive features of design as well as 
^ quality materials make Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence an outstanding in- 
Investment in property protection. An estimate of cost of fencing your 
property will gladly be given. Erection service available everywhere. 



New York 



732 Union Trusl liliJ'J. »• Puistourgh. Penna. 



5yracu»o 

Chicago 
l>erro>t 



Construction 



BUILDING-PERMIT 
value re[K)rts contained 
little that was encouraging, the January 
total showing a decrease of 55.8 per cunt 
from January, 1931. New York City 
showed a larger percentage of decrease 
from last year than did the country at 
large, although registering a gain over 
December. 

The weather has been against the coal 
industry, while the slackness of manu- 
facturing is an additionally depressing 
element. Plans for regional sales agen- 
cies for soft coal are still debated, while 
the miners' unions propose a Federal 
Coal Commission to operate very much 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does with the railroads. Anthracite coal 
prices were marked down early in 
March, a month earlier than usual. 

. IT IS necessary to 

Foreign Trade ^^^j^ ^^^^^^ 

1914. and February, 1915. to find smal- 
ler totals of e.\[X)rts and imports of 
merchandise than were recorded in Jan- 
uary. The decrease in exports from Jan- 
uary a year ago was 39.7 per cent; from 
January, 1930, it was 63 per cent, and 
from January, 1929, it was 69 per cent. 
Imports dTop[ied correspondingly by 
25.6, 56.2 and 63.1 per cent. The balance 
of exports over imports was the lowest 
for any January since 1923, and for the 
calendar year, the e.xport balance was 
the smallest since 1915. One drawback in 
the foreign-trade situation is the out- 
break of tariff fixing in dozens of coun- 
tries or colonies of those countries. Great 
Britain has adopted a ten per cent tariff 
on most products e.vcept wheat, com. 
meats and cotton. 

.Another proix)sal to fix quotas for the 
import of wheat, with Britain's colonies 
given preferential treatment, would 
leave this country to comjx-te with .\r- 
gentina and other countries for a frac- 
1 inn of the 200,000.000 or more bushels 
of wheat which Britain im[X)rts. The 
theory is that Canada and Australia 
would get guaranteed outlets for say 50 
per cent and 20 [xr cent respectively of 
British imiwrts from abroad while Great 
Britain's own farmers might be guar- 
anteed a 20 |)er cent share. 

Cessation of foreign financing here. 



Pittsburgh Fence 

CHAIN LINK TYPE 
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IT huppeneJ — like that! Quick. No 
warning. Sucli things always do. Too 
liile now to lliink of the simple rule of 
good driving that was violated. 

Safe driving is merely a matter of 
judgment tempered with a little re- 
straint and consideration. Yet it is re- 
markable what liappens when a large 
group of drivers become interested in 
driving safely. 

An interesting example of this is the 
experience of the millions of car ow n- 
era who are insured in mutual casually 
companies. Among this large group 
of policyholders accidents have been 
considerably reduced because mutual 
companies have explained the need, 
outlined methods and indicated the 
practical benefit. 

Reduction of accidents has reduced 
losses and this sa\'ing has been passed 



on directly to mutual policyholders in 
dividends — 20^ to 30% of the pre- 
mium returned year after year — mil- 
lions of dollars annually! 

Substantial reduction of cost- — and 
sound, unfailing protection have made 
mutual coverage the preferred form 
to thoughtful and experienced buyers 
of casualty insurance. This is evidenced 
by the fact (hat a large percentage of 
the great industrial corporations of the 
country have long since joined the 
ranks of mutual policyholders. ^ 

An understanding of the principles 
and operation o f mutual casualty insur- 
ance is of practical interest to automo- 
bile owners, manufacturers, retailers. 
Write today for an interesting booklet, 
to the National Association of Mutual 
Casually Companies, Room 2100-B, 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 




Stability of 

Mutual Casualty Companies 

Tlie mijJuoi plan ofinsuraijceU older than any 
other. 180 years of successful operalion has 
demonslraied its fundamental soumJrifss.Tlie 
AssQcialion Companies listed below are estab- 
lished leaders. The members of the Natkuial 
Association of Mutiut Casualty Companifs 
have a combined premium incame in cxeess of 
875,000,000; cash assets of over S103,00O,O0O; 
and have returned to poiicybolders in divi- 
dends during the ten year period, 1921 through 
1930. a lolal of S*)7,899,190. 

For any casualty risk mu tual insurance is the 
sufest.soundesland most economical ]irolectii>n. 

Mutual Protection Is Available 

forTliese Casualty Risks: 
ACctUENT AUTOMOBILE (all furnis) 

BltBCLARY AND THEFT riDELITY 

LtAiiiLiTY (all forms) plate glass 
phopertt damage 
workmen's compensation 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 



An American Institution 



Thtte Old Line Lr^al Reimna Campuni^ are Memivefi vf NAtt^NAL Assuciauun tsf Mi-iL'AL CAatAj-TV CuwcAWrta q/pJ Aueaicak Mutual Alha^ck 

Eii^baiij^e Muiiuil lu<iuiuii|riy Itisui^uicrr Cor.. Lumtirrtufus Muiiul Cftiutiliy Co., CfiUugti^ HI. 

litij^niu. ^V, Y. Mrrchaniii Mutiul C»ually Co.. Bufat^^ K Y. 

[Urilnaj-d Mutual Camuilty Co^, Stnrns J'ttint, lltL. 

jlVflii Yvrk City 
Jtmfwtuwii MulLitil Titaumacf Cu., Jiimt»Ht<a;n. X Y. 



(Amrriraii) Luf»bvrin>eni Muluil LM.Mua\iy Co,^ uj' Iltiihuis, 

Pieu/ Yvrk €iiy 
AuirtltMU MuIuaI LlB^ililjr Initir^BiCT Cu., Boitan^ Shut. 
Buklilrri MuriMl CaiUnlly Cu., Sladiion, Wia, 
CrntrAl Muttiml nuuA,lTy Cu,, Kamei City, Mo. 
tinjiluyvri MliiunI Ca»ii»li<^ Co*. iJft Mmnrt. /a. 
Kfliplwynr* Mutiuil LiabiUty Intiiraiii:e Cu.. tf'^Muu, ITU. 



Mirlit^ati Muiuxl J_iL,ljjilirjr Cti., Drimu^ Afu;K, 
^tll^Uli] Cntiudliy LrjuurAnce Co., AVu< Ttiril £.'^17 
'IVl«« Knitiloyrr* LnflUifBiit:D AMUi:iautiu, Dixlt^K TVaoj 

Utji:dL Mutual luatiraiicc Ci>,« L'iuiu, A'fu Y^urh 



U'ttrii ivriritit/ tit Xak- 



M 



pirate mvutit'ii .V.rf/. 
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III Sill iiilie$$ €lf !4fl*Oj<<< 

a 5<ir(iii^ aii4*ii€ir iif Nafi^ly 

Life Insurance Company^-^ — * 
Our 1931 Financial Summary 

TOTU. ADMr ri KD ASSins Ih- 

ei'ml»tT 1*1.11 :?fi2 1,2TB. 13:1 .09 

OI{iH><a<-liiiHf( js IiiMiraiH'<- l)c|iarl- 
iiH'iil Sluiulartl t>r Markt't Valiia- 
t ion ) 

im:he.\se Di RiNt; mi ma:,um<u^ 



Polit y Rcservf Iti-qiiireil bv l^u §.>22,22(t,H(Mt.(MI 
\ll oiluT Ki-H«TH'S nil 

Fi>li. >hi»lth r.s' Ai <«>iiiil ... 26,260.790..>8 

KcMTve fur Ta\«'.s aiui ^iin«lri»'s .'t.277,T%.7.'> 
IH^idciid-^ |ia%uble t«i )mtk>vliul(ftT<< 

ill iy;t2 ! ■ . . 20,692,929.83 

S[n't ial ResiTvc for Asset Flurtua- 

lioii uiul Aiiiorti/.iiliati .'i.lHHKOOO.nO 

Gtiural Saft'iv Fuiul , i:!J{2.1.a I ."i/H 



TOTAL LLiHILI I IKS 



.S(»21,2T8,i;W.<»9 



huniiie KiM-ri^i-iI in 1931 >;|.19,9r»3,29n.9.> 

F*ai«n\ili« yh(»l«li-r> ill 19;n ... 87.Tt3,76(t.r>6 
Total Paid to t'(tlii \ holdi-r.^ in W 

Yfar.s ' 769,3(K»,522.()(t 

Dividnifls Paid l«> Polirvlioldfr* 

in 1931 * . , I «»,.-,«.->. 23().;i« 

W ALTON 1,. < HOCKLIt 
Prosidfiil 

0%er 370 cifllres in .'?7 stalps and jurisdictions arc 
atailalilo for llw lift- insiiniiife NiTvicf 
olTcn-d liy this <!oiii|iaiiy 

For informulion tt^lt^plione your John Hancitch aftent 



+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 



Dates to muember: 

M W 17 In 20, inehisive 

Twenlii til Annual Mcclinii 
United States (^laiiilMT of Coininerce 
SAN FRANCISCO 

SUBJECT: THE JOB AHEAD 



S for April, 

■: ; 'I'. ' . K'.Tt aid to fori-ipi i 

! ( xcfKiii^je or depreciated 11, > 
striciions arc also workinK to trim our 
»xix)rl trade volume 



Petroleum 



PETROLHUM and its 
jinxiucts have moved ir- 
rtgularly. Production ol crude has been 
such as to cause an easing of prices from 
t -irlier months, though the level is still 
lUivtr last summer, with an increase in 
output at home and enlarged imports 
Stocks, however, are well below those in 
ttic three preceding years. 

In refined lines, products tither than 
gasoline were steady while price-cutting 
in gasoline brought prices in February 
ni nr the record low of last June. 

World production 0/ crude jx-trolcum 
in 1931 was estimatetl at 1,370.000.000 
kirrels, a decrease of 40.fXK),000 barrels 
or about three |)er wnt. This was ac- 
counted for almost entirely by a reduc- 
tion of 4K.0OO.non barrels or 5 ikt cent 
in the output in this country. This coun- 
try's production in 1931 was 62 i>er cent, 
that of Russia alxmt 12 per cent and 
that of Venezuela eight per cent of the 
total world output. 



Failures 



IT U.\S frequently been 
noted that the decade ending 
with 1931 saw vastly larger totals of 
business failures and liabilities than in 
earlier years, the disposition being to 
charge a great deal of this to excessive 
ciini]X'tition. esix-cially in banking, in- 
dustrial lines atid farming. The desire 
of a debtor to take advantage of federal 
laws and re-enter business has also been 
frequently cited. Ordinary business fail- 
ures have enlarged and the sus|K>nsion of 
more than 9,0fK) banks in II years has 
naturally swelled liabilities, but the re- 
IX)rt of the Solicitor (ieneral nevertheless 
shows a remarkable increase from 1921 
lo 1931 inclusive in the number of bank- 
ruptcy cases concluded. This is probably 
due to inclusion of non-commercial 
cases, not figuring directly in ordinary 
trade channels. The iiercentage paid 
general creditors has droppi*d from 7.7 
per cent in 1923 to 5.1 per cent in 1931. 

As already noted, bank suspensions 
decreased rapidly after the first week of 
February. In all, possibly 120 banks 
closed for the month as against 334 in 
January, 358 in I>ecemlx'r, 522 in Oc- 
tober and 202 in January a year ago. 

Wl 1E.\T supplies outside the 
United States are rather be- 
low a year ago. Euro|>ean countries are 
reported taking more interest in foreign 
wheat, with France raising the foreign 
wheat milling quota to 25 [m cent. The 
new crop acreage prospects outside of 
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'It didn't 

Cost 

the Store 

Half 



THAT 



★ POPULAR FALLACIES OF BUSINESS ★ 



"WHEN I grow up," announced a 
small boy, "I'm poin" to be a store- 
keeper. Gee — just think of pctliir 
all the lollipops you want without 
costin' you a ccntl" 

This rallaciou^ vifw of store- 
kec)>ing, cnninion in the Iower-af;e 
brackets, often is only slightly 
modificc] with age. Not unuiiual h 
the belief that all a storekeeper 
baii to flo to make money is buy 
toniethinp low, then pass it over the 
counter at a hiph price. 

How rliffcrent from ihe arluul 
situation! Amon^ ilepartment 
stores, for instancf. the mo^t suc- 
cessful proup is that with sales of 
S10,0flO.()(IO a vcar or more. Net 



profits on sales for this proup aver- 
ape<I 1.6 per cent in 1930. In proui*^ 
rcprc^onlinp siniailcr -^torrsi. the 
averape varied from 1.1 per cent 
loss to 0.9 per cent pain. Net profit 
in I he most successful proup of 
shoe stores was 3.1 per cent; of 
grocery stores, 2.7 per cent. No 
fabulous returns, surely! 

Between 16 and 17 per cent of 
all sales iriaile by depart mcni 
stores, and leadinp women's ap- 
parel stcires. are relurned. Stores 
iif the nation pay nmre than S192.- 
000,000 annually to take back mer- 
ehanilife. To resell it costs them 
$120,000.00(1 more. Such stapperinp 
losses ranniat he ab-orhed in ibe 



an advertUinif medium l^'ation't Husinen, in one. repreaeolative city fnr examptr, 
reiirhei 93% o/ the 2^f) lemling husinen estnhlifhmentx u ith im average 
Iif .1.1 exrriilii e <iifj.trri'i<»r% in rttrh. 



NATION'S BUSINESS 



300,000 CIRCUlATtON • ON NEWS-STANDS 25 CENTS 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON 
BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



< (»t of <loinp business. Even though 
no charge appears against the io- 
dividii.i] cnslomer. he nevertheless 
must pay the costs for goods re- 
lumed every time he makes a pur- 
chase. 

The popular fallacy that ascribes 
enormous profits to retailers en- 
courages customers to expect these 
expensive favors, to order goods on 
apjtroval and to return them with 
no thought to the lost time and ex- 
(jcnse involved. To help busines- 
lighten its load of wastes like these 
If' one of the scr\'ices of Nation's 
Busincfis — has been for twenty 
years. Not merely do«"i Nation's 
Business show ihcjuiblic that lower 
costs of doing business mean lower 
prices for what the public buys: 
Nalion't" Buisiness also brings lo re- 
tailers, to bankers, to manufactur- 
ers, and to business men the plans 
and melhods by which others deal 
with this and similar pressing prob- 
lems. 

Nation's Business is the only 
publication ibal is devolt>d exclu- 
sively lo interpreting business — to 
dissipating fallacies that bohl busi- 
ness back. 
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Ancf Now . . . 
THE PORT OF 
KANSAS CITY 



INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

'KANSAS CITY 



Missouri RIVER navigatioQ is com- 
ing back— to ihc advantage of niany in- 
dustries in and near Kan&is City. The 
fi-foot channel becween Kansas Ciry and 
St. Louis soon will connect the Middle 
West with the ports of the ■world. Low 
tusc transportation of bulk comtnodities 
thus will benefit many shippers. 

This is one of many opportunities 
which Kansas City offers industry— a 
great market of 19 million people plut 
many manufaclifring and diilributing ad- 
t itntagti. You can obtain the without 
obligation, by using the coupon below. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me faH literature about 
Kansas City. We are interested in the 

industry. 

Firm Name 

J3/ 

On 



Titf*. 



Listr-n in on your ru(lif> 
every etluosday 

at 6: 13 p.m. Ej^.T. over the 
Nation.-)! lirtuiiiriistinR Com- 
pany's red network whon 
M^Rt.E Tkorpe Idlka on 

"POPULAR FALLACIES 
OF BirSINESS" 



Santa Fe- 
Hawaii 
Boat Train 

en route to 

National Foreign 
Trade Council 

Honolulu, May 4-5, 1932 
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Business 
Magazines.. for X 

How's hustncs«7 Wberf'j biiilntfn Im- 
provmgT Follow BaADSTBBET'S baslaaas 
pixbluhcd by 9a.mfi company wbOB« 
"RatliiiiH ' are used ttirouKtiout the world, U 
Yott wiut Co know: outstaiidliig bu9lu«s<t 
DCWB Of week; "HOW COBFOBATIOtf S 
ABE MEETING NEW CONDITIONS — 
showing profits '. sUte of trade Is leadlUE 
cities To keep poaled on buslDMB OUT. 
LOOK, witch Bradstieet's Buginesa Baroma- 
tars: w«tch Bndstrevt'i weekly comparlaon 
of builiieaa and hanking failures; watch 
Bradstrcet's accurato and seusltlTe "Cooi- 
moditles Indri" — analysed; w«tch Brid. 
>trcet'8 aiialynis of key Induatrles — changing 
position of steal, buUdlog, Talltoads, power, 
aulomobllea. copper, oU, textUea, etc. 

TlltH. fllTEri -To picinr In- filrtl^il hu'lnrK am) 
!;:i.r.i!ii itir.ini- .1 t.in In nm 17 1i*ue« iif nitAh- 
■ii:mt> rrlum ihl< iil Kltli tl l»ftur« 

'It I. in .ir... n irirjcutai I>ttr» tl tnr IT Httln. ) 

BradstreeT's 

. Aweeklybusmessdtgest , 

VfclAfl Ufeyetl. Si., l>»ptW-l. Ke* Yorfc^^ 



,8.00 pmApr. 26(k 
. 7.30 am Apr. 29tK 



Lv, Chicago .... 
Ar. Loi Angeles 
Ar.Wilminglon 

Dock . 9.00am Apr, 29th 

"Malolo" sails 1 0.00 am Apr. 29th 

Through Pullmans from 
Boston, New York and Washington 

The Sdntd Fe is the only line under one 
management all the way between Chicago 
and California. 

For details address — 

). B. SHUll.lHT^, Iiii rm 

tro Wr.t jurk.Dti .Ht, i tnr.AGO. luu 

E. r. BfKSl-nT r.fn Atml P»n. lievl 

savta rr. BV 

So:. rilUi .*'f.. NKW VOHK. N. V. 

— or — 

Matson Lassco Line 

140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIL 

535 Fihh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 



Europe favor reduced plantings, while 
where fall plant ing has been done there 
seems more talk of winter or drouth 
killinR in northern dimes, especially 
United States and Russia, and drouth 
damage in oriental areas, notably India. 
With a month to ro before American 
winter- wheat crop prospects become 
i iirly certain the feeling is for a much 
i iiavrcr abandonment and a lower range 
of condition figures than last year. The 
slightly higher range of prices of de- 
ferred wheat futures, one to two cents 
up through February, contrasts with 
the fractional lowering of cash grain. 

A really good snow cover existed in 
some American spring-wheat areas, giv- 
ing some hope of improved moisture 
conditions there. Pacific Northwest win- 
ter-wheat reports were excellent but ex- 
port trade with the Orient has been in 
a slump. Generally speaking, crop and 
acreage reports in this country indicate 
a lessened yield of winter wheat as com- 
pared with the bumper 1931 yield, but 
estimates of stocks on farms and visible 
supplies indicate fuller totals than were 
recorded a year ago. 



Cotton 



COTTON, like wheat, al- 



though yielding occasionally 
to stock-market fluctuations, has been 
on the whole stubbornly strong with a 
price of seven cents or better at New 
York. This compares with 5.5 cents last 
autumn. As in wheat, surface develop- 
ments have seemed to favor prices. 
These influences have been talk of a 
heavy oit in acreage, and heavy buying 
of the staple by the Orient where a 
shortage in Indian yield and consequent 
appreciation of the latter's price has 
brought the sujwrior American staple 
an unusually heavy outlet. 



Mail Orders 



THE combined sales of 
three mail-order houses 
for February were 17.3 per cent below 
those of the like period a year ago as 
against a decrease of 21.7 per cent in 
January and a decrease in February 
from February, 1930, of 15.9 per cent. 



Ch 



lains 



CHAIN-STORE sales for 
February, according to a pre- 
liminary report, fell four per cent below 
a year ago as against a decrease of 8.2 
per cent in January an^ of 4.3 per cent 
in February, 1931. from 1930. 



Department 
Stores 



DEPARTMENT- 
store sales in February 
dropped 16 per cent 
from a year ago as against a decrease 
of 22 per cent in January and the de- 
crease in February, 1931, of nine per 
cent from February, 1930. 



Annual Statements January 1, 1932 

THE TRAVELERS 

Hartford, Conncclicut 

L. ICDMUXD 2ACIIER, PRESIDENT 



THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sixty-eighth Annual Statement 



Assets 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Public Bonds . 
Railroad Bonds and Slocks 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 
First Mortgage Loans. 

Real Estate 

Loans on Company's policies . 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Interest accrued .... 
Premiums due and dcfcrrctl 
All Other Assets 



?70,932,41S.OO 
92,702,718.00 
79,758,966.00 
76,544,360.00 
48,154,903.00 

115,921,897.85 
21,675,811.62 

106,171,003.04 
12,103,472.32 
8,972,347.28 
28,331,806.50 
251.306.36 



Total. 



$661,521,006.97 



Reserves and All Other Liabilities 
Life Insurance Reserves . . .^537,068,053. 57 
Accident and Health Insurance 

Reserves 9,283,694.15 

Workmen's Compensation and 

Liability Insurance Reserves 49,656,736.70 
Reserves for Taxes .... 3,512,128,55 
Other Reserv-es and Liabilities . 2,619.046.98 
*Security Depreciation Reserve. 7,726,633.00 

Special Reserve 9,340,996.50 

Capital. . . ?;20.000.000.00 
Surplus. . . 22.313.717.52 

42,313,717.52 



Total. 



$661,521,006.97 



THE TR.WELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Twenty-sixth Annual Statement 



Assets 

United States Government Bonds 31,715,282.00 

Other Public Bonds .... 2,165,135.00 

Railroad Bonds and Slocks . 3,119,595.00 

Other Bonds and Slocks . . 9,909,337.00 

First Mortgage Loans. . . 312,500.00 

Cash on hand and in Banks . 1,730,823.36 

Premiums in Course of Coileciion 2,017,157.56 

Interest accrued 100,567.54 

All Other Assets 54.00 

Total $21,070,451.46 



Reserves and All Other Liabilities 
Unearned Premium and Claim 

Reserves $9,649,196.70 

Reserves for Taxes .... 298,394.71 
Oihcr Reserves and Liabilities 517,390.61 
*Security Depreciation Reserve. 661,853.00 

Special Reserve 2,275,698.40 

Capital. . . .33,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . 4.667.918. 04 

7.667,918.04 



Total. 



$21,070,451.46 



THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Eighth Annual Statement 



Assets 

United States Government Bonds 32,090,324.00 

Other Public Bonds .... 1,246,570.00 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . 2,755,528.00 

Other Bonds and Stocks . . . 6,456,539.00 

First Mortgage Loans. . . . 250,000.00 

Cash on hand and in Banks . 1,756,259.49 

Premiums in Course of Collection 1.205,015.14 

Interest accrued . . . 129,835.06 

All Other Assets . . . 20,433.89 



Total 



$15,910,504.58 



Reserves and All Other Liahilities 



Unearned Premium and Claim 

Reserves 

Reserves for Taxes 
Other Reser\*es and Liabilities 
*Security Depreciation Reserve 
Special Reserve .... 
Capital. . . .32,O0O,00O.lX) 
Surplus. . . . 1.828.605.22 



310,078,455.09 
256,770.09 
45,483.13 
519,756.00 
1,181,435.05 



Total. 



^ 3.828.605.22 
$15,910,504.58 



'Saiu «/ ta(ii,uuin a/ ignruiti u lU .VaiwiuJ CaMmlwn a/ Itttnnmu CammiiiaHtri m/uuuiki tJiutird irmnly drftreutwm nitnti. 

MORAL: Insure in Till TRAVELERS 
MORE THAN FIFTY FORMS OF IXHLRJ.VCF. Af'JlLABLE 

LIFE • ACCIDENT • LIABILITY • ALTOMOBILE ■ HEALTH - .S rEAM BOFLER ■ COMI'ENSATID.S ■ \MNDSTOR.M 
CROUP • AlRCRAfT ■ f IRE • PLATE GLASS • BURGLARY • MACHINERY • I.NLANO MAHINE 



On the Business Bookshelf 



In 4lontJl ^i^jO&Mij 




TERMS AS LOM AS SIt.SO A MONTH 

IRON 
FIREMAN 



AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
NOW AS LOW AS 

$ 

INI 



275 



INCLUPIMC AUTOMATIC COKTROLS 
(Fraithl and lntlalloti«n tilfol 

n, Tni» Nuw tow PRICB on Iron Fireman 
J^^ ^» for [he home h** 2 starilinR siftmh- 
cancel Itaaually mtans a luxury tlml pity > 
,J « pritlil. Iron Fireman in hnicU, ortitc 

V JIP hiiiild)ngs,sclux)ls, churches and plant* 
' P of all kinds iscarninEitsowncrvd.Wrf* 
40 pir ct'tt a yr-ir /wo/if through lucl savings alone. 
Now the sanic fru ijlrm Fireman is made in a 
home furnace size at §27$. A few hours and a 
small insiallaiian cose will put one into your 
own heating system. It will earn you from 15 
to 50 per cent a year on your investment. 

LEARH MHAT IRON FIREMAN CAM 

PC FOR YOU . hirij our ojjcr 

Have your heating plant surveyed hy an Iron 
Fireman engineer at no cost (o you. Learn exacilv 
where your fuel money is going and for how 
much le« you can huy the same amount of h.t u s 
(heat units). A simple retjucst to the factory or 
the nearest authorucd iron Fireman dealer is Che 
only action necessary. 

•A o*ciofi-wide 4urTe*»Knwfd indtistrUI 
lucrt tMtifA >9.44 per cmt u^num. 

Iron iiirrmifv .M#f. Co., ClevtljnJ, Otiiit. Dept. N l 
□ SfnJ Litrr«cur«. 

U I rtquol 4 tw-vtr of Ittf hcAiwg pUnl. 



PI^{)FIT is Uic life blfxxl of busi- 
ness, but. says W. L. Churchill 
in "PricinR for Profit "' prices 
arc alt t<x> often made without 
clue reRard to reasonable profit. And 
conversely most of the fmancial diffi- 
culties of manulacturinR comiianies are 
due primarily lo improper pricinR of 
their products. 

For instance, one manufacturer 
makes his prices according lo a uniform 
ma/k-up on the cost of materials. If the 
cost of materials R(ks up, his profits in- 
crease accordingly ; but if the cost of 
materials goes down, he ojx'rales with 
less profits or even at a deficit. 

The remedy, Mr. Churchill says, is 
to make prices eeiual to the c(^t of mate- 
rials, plus the cost of conversion, plus the 
required profit per unit, plus the cost 
of selling. The required profit, he argues, 
is equal to the cost of conversion. 

He develops several formulas for 
profit and scilinR costs. 

Wc cannot agree with him in detail 
but certainly his principle is worth care- 
ful study. 



"EVERYMAN and His Common 
Stiscks."* by Laurence H. Sloan, vice 
president of Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, has one striking difference from 
the majority of similar books published 
during the last few years. The author 
advocates the study of individual stocks 
first and the long-term trends second. 
I le d(H>s not recommend putting all one's 
cash into stocks at the estimated low of 
a cycle and then dumping them at the 
estimated high jwint. Short-selling has 
no place in his program. 

The key to his plan is eternal vigilance 
in determining the trends and future 
possibilities of individual sttxks. 



GEORGE A. Cowee in "Common 
Stocks and the Next Bull Market "' 
writes what might be called a book of 
short ciisays on stocks and the stock 
market. There are 29 chapters, all short, 



Pricing For Profit, by W. L. Churchill. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
S3. 

'Everyman and His Common Sloctci, by 

Laurence H. Sloan. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., 
New York. $2 'y(). 
Common Stocks and the Next Bull Market, 
by GeorRC A. Cnwtr. The Fori Hill 
Press, Boston. 



dealing with various phases of the sub- 
ject. 



PROFI-;SS()K HOFFMAN has written 
a IxKik' describing the nature of future 
trading on American commodity mar- 
kets. 

The book is in two sections, the 
first, the more elementary, describing the 
rudiments of future markets, and the 
secf)nd going into more comiilcx prob- 
lems such as price asjKicts and related 
subjects, hedging, and regulation. 

In considering the various problems 
r f the subject, he has been governed by 
economic aspects alone, omitting social 
and ethical view[H)ints. 



PROi-ESSOR ROGERS' has made 
careful study of the balance of inter- 
national payments of the I'nited States. 
He calls the United States a country 
suddenly turned from a debtor to a 
creditor who does not know what to do 
in its new financial condition. 

Professor Rogers criticizes our tarifT 
on the grounds that it prevents foreign 
countries from repaying their obliRa- 
tions to us. 

Several interesting chapters are in- 
cluded on the parts of the total of in- 
ternational payments which automatic- 
ally adjust themselves for changed con- 
ditions and the conditions that cause 
some of these transfers, such as short- 
term credits, to work negatively in a 
.severe money panic 



THE ectmomic councils of Germany 
and France arc described in "Advisory 
Economic Councils"* by Lewis L. 
Lorwin. Bcjth councils are intended lo 
provide information and advice to the 
government f)n proposed laws. Both pro- 
vide more or less of a balance between 
the conflicting economic groups of the 
country. 

The legislatures, especially the French 
parliament, have imiieded the work of 
the councils through jealousy. 



'Future Trading, by C. Wright Hoffman. 

Iniversity of Pennsylvania Pres.s, 

Philadelphia. $5. 
America Weighl Her Gold, by James 

Har\ cy Rogers, Yale L niversily Press, 

New Jfavcn, Conn., $2.5(1. 
'Advisory Economic Councila, by Lewis L. 

Lorwin. The BrrHikin>;i Institution, 

Washington. 50c 
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STAINLESS 

AND HEAT-RESISTING 

ALLOY STEELS 



"©vfjical Uses: 



q AUTOMOTIVE and AEHOISAUTIC-Fur 

r34l1ii4Tih(]|i, hub C3pff titm;)!. bumpcTRt utolttln^i, pol- 
lilirij ti%n» Lnd ftitinei. birdwire in4 irim< airpliU'F 
pirtt iiij initrucariiti. 

q MANUFACTURlNGaiidlfSDllSTRlAt- 

(niTiipv convcyon, turbine bLulei, noxxlrp^ pluuE'"'"*. 

f[ CHEMICAL— V>ii. rmnki. siiili. JL^^Mcni. eon- 
ifcdicri, rctorti, piptr and ffnlp ttiirmfacnjriEii: ccimp- 

1] OIL EEFfNIFVO— bubble «pa. iiMt tubei. iin- 
ine*. tirii cvchinrcri. ducti, CQnainirrit [Uiki. leiwiirt, 
and oilier Tctirttn[ equipment. 

^ rOOD HAIMDLIING — FinTcuri^rn. iiTiki. 
liuspitil atii) \ioic\ huKbcfi ciiuipDbciit. rritauirant fiviure*, 
caMcrii irarv, fuod preicrrinf and dairy muMiirry ind 
acceiiorirs, ice cr^icn md miJk nntitner* U)d uicnuik. 
^ ARCHITECTURAL— Sirua>]rq| mroiben and 
■upporu, liineeaajid bardwir?, detrorative bieqI rTiibcl' 
UnbsicQti,, flat lurracc fa^in^i. [uv14iii]{i« dooni. urilln, 
ipancli, ami Djrnimen[at wotk. 

q HOME APPLIANCES— KiEchErn c^^uipoitiir. 
cuotmt' and canmnic utrniii!'!. funiiturv, cabirirra^ drc- 
tncal tpplifln«f, vinkt. tiiumbmr 5mnEi. iiuvea, rajigei* 
asid tablrware, 

q MISCELLANEOUS— tMckinshouf? ojulp- 
tncnt, foda fountain couniirrt and fixturri, ^iLtplay casri, 
bumitlDra, h^ndlrn, bookt, irayi, £Dlf duba. •kaii->, vwiich 
baarda. cnriadie mirrDfi. laundry machinery, tank car*, 
railway car parti and iirimiff, and maiijratbcriiati whrrt* 
beauty and rcnitinceto corrofton ir? loipcnant facttif^. 



Cli f o m lum* N ic Ice I 
Stfl*ls 

cAusienitic 

USS ia*a 

USS 16-12 
USS 35-12 



Chromium-Alloy 
Steels 

U SS II 
USS IT 
USS 17 



undwr liifttsrx of the Chf'mie.at FaundaU^n^ I nc., 
i\eay York; and Frird.Kru&fi A. G. o/ Crr/rjarty, 



MODERN STEELS 

For Modern Uses 



M 



SCIENTIFIC research and 
modern metallurgy have 
brouglit about a new order of 
things by placing at the disposal 
of architects, engineers, technolo- 
gists and manufacturers, a series 
of alloy steels which may very 
properly be described as both 
stainless and rustless. 

The industries and the arts are daily taking 
advantage of these metals for hundreds of 
useful applications. Each grade of USS 
Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
possesses singular virtues for particular 
uses. Collectively these alloys furnish an 
able answer to the question- — tL'/ial metal 
is adaptable? 

These products are recommended accord- 
ing as one or another of these alloys is best 
suited to the specific requirements involved. 
Correspondence is invited by the five sub- 
sidiary companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation named below — each 
with respect to the particular forms of 
steel that it produces. Send for literature. 



AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 

SJtiili an J Plate's 

AMERICAN STEEL 6- WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 

CoU Roihd Strip Steel, il'tretind H ire Prodin ts 

CARNE6 IE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 

liin>., Plaits, Shupi), S(ii'i:in/ aiiJ St mi-Finisht J ProJiicti 

ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 

Wuri, Plates, Shapes, Special tind Semt- Ftnished Prodiicti 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 

Pipe and Tubular Prtfdacls 



Pscifk Comt Diitributoii: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * Run BuitJing, Sin Pranciico 
E»pof( Diiti;bii»or.: U. S, STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANt » JO Cljureh Sti»t(, N.» Yotk City 





WhcK wriiing to the abuve riiin(>a)irV! (iteisse mtnUon Nalimi'i Buiintst 
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Huiwtiifn 



What the Jobless Are Thinking Today 




21 glorious days 
for less than =^300* 

HAWAII —truly this is a fascinating 
land . . . one that has charmed vis- 
it orssincc the hfst ship came. 

Wc ijuote from a recent issue ortlie 
New \ urk Wurid - Tdcgram: 

"Tlic simple, friendly spirit of its 
caily pcuple st il I hi>vcrs over this Rcn- 
tlc land, and the kIo'^siiik Hawaiian 
miHin still rises liver the purple heights 
of Oiami>nd Head, benlamiiurinK 
those who cotTic under its spell. 

"Kamaaina (old timer), malaliitii 
(newciimcr) Imth hold jliift the Ku- 
kui torchto that phrjseof MarkTsv am 
. . .'no other land coulj so bcseech- 
innly haunt me ... its halmy airs are 
al wavsblowins. it s summer seas (lash- 
iiiK in the sun. the puUins its suif 
Ileal IS in my cars. I see us garlanded 
crags, us plumy palms drowsing hy 
the shore, in my nostrils still lives tlic 
breath of flowers that pcrishe J twenty 
years ago.' " 

Hawaii and Pacific Coast conven- 
tionsftive added reasons for a Hawaii 
trip this year. 

tNational I'orcij^n Trade Couneil 

Hasviii, May 4-6 
tFourth Pacific Rotary Conference 

blawaii. June 12-1; 
Rotary Internationa! Convention 

Seattle. June ao 24 
tWith direct steamer connections for 
the Mainland mcetinjis. 

'Less Than $100 

A three ■Meeh.i ntund Irip fritm the 
Pacific Cucist, all expenses included 
hotel, siglitseeing, etc. — can be muje 
for Siifo. 

t'ur crmfentiVni delegates and their 
families sfyecml sie>imship and hiXet 
rates have been arranned. 

Write fur dctatli . If mju wish special 
IxMtklet, u«/i maps, please senj tcic. 

HAWAII 

TOURIST BUREAU 

225K HIi.su ST., SAM IHANL ISCO 



(Continued from page 34) 
rings for hat-boxes. A banking-house 
cashier, jobless seven months, dons over- 
alls, cakes his finRer nails with soap and 
gws lu work as grinder in the assembly 
line of a motor plant. 

Public and private employment ofliccs 
during any period of economic stress 
supply the conclubive answer. Men 
register for jobs. Within a month most 
of tlieir ajjplication forms are or can 
well be transferred lo the inactive file, 
or, so far as lasting usefulness goes, 
thrown away. Every day letters or 
[)hone calls go out, asking applicnnts to 
call regarding ix«itions. 

Back bounce answers like ththt: 

"Why, he's working." 

"Thanks for keeping me in mind but 
you can cross my name ofT your ac- 
tive list; for the present at least." 

"Who's this? Oh, yesl I remember 
now. Why, I've set up a little business 
of my own. So far I'm getting by." 

Oime back? As well say the business 
man does not. 

But far transcending the American's 
capacity to lose his shirt without losing 
his reason, gleams a truth that, were I 
to leave this job tomorrow, I'd carry 
with me as its most enduring, evergreen 
heritage. For, if there's one cosmic fact 
job-brokeraging daily and forever sears 
you with, it's this: 

Today's worker is tomorrow's em- 
ployer; today's employer may be to- 
morrow's worker. But more to the point, 
today's job-hunter is, in myriads of 
cases, yesterday's employer. 

Worker to employer — employer to 
worker — up, down and back again. Em- 
jiloyer, worker, each on his own. ScitIT 
at our industrial creed or laud it. but 
out of it all comes to the worker, busy 
or idle, that saving grace which has 
ever spurred us as a people with the 
faith to build again on old foundations 
a structure of contentment, more livable 
and more spacious, than we had ever 
built before — the grace of understand- 
ing which only democracy in industry 
can bequeath and sustain 



As a Laborer Sees 
The D epression 

To give you some idt-a of my life 
and the things which have helped 
to form my present ideas I will 
start at the time I firsl bt-cami- a wage 
earner. 

I started when I was 16, as a farm 



hand in Kansas. In October, 1917, I 
worked for a bottling works in Abilene, 
Kan. In November, 1917, my mother 
and I went to Nevada, on a cattle 
ranch. I stayed on the ranch two weeks, 
working for my board and room. Then 
I went to Elko, where I worked in the 
Western Pacific Railroad shops. I only 
stayed there two weeks, when my 
mother and I decided to go to Butte, 
Mont. 

Holding various jobs 

IN JANUARY, 1918, I went to work 
for the Ilennessy Mercantile Company 
in Butte, as a swamper on a delivery 
truck. I remained until October, 1920. 
I was then getting SGO per month. I left 
Hennessy's lo work for the express com- 
pany, as a money guard, at S135 a 
month. When the Government returned 
the express company to private owner- 
ship I was again out of a job. 

While I was in Butte, I had been go- 
ing to business college at night. After 
I left the express company one of the 
owiiers of the business college found 
me a position as collector for a music 
house in Butte, which paid SlOO a 
month. In 1921, the price of copjx-r 
dropped and the mines were shut down. 

I then went to Greybull, Wyo., in 
June, 1921, and worked at the oil re- 
fmery at S4.95 a day. After about three 
weeks I was promoted to slow boss at 
$5.50 a day. I held several different 
positions at the refinery, until 1924, 
shortly after I was married, when the 
force was cut and I was laid off. I have 
held several jobs since then in different 
(iarts of the West — night man in a 
garage, warehouse man, road work, cook 
and many others, but I will not put in 
much time on the others except one. 

In 1928 my wife, son and I came to 
.Abilene, Kan., where I obtained a cleri- 
cal position at S80 per month. This 
lasted abtiut a year and I was getting 
$90 a month. I was in line for a promo- 
tion but my immediate superior did 
not think me capable of holding the 
new jxtsition. However, the general 
auditor gave me a chance. But my im- 
mediate superior and I did not get 
along very wdl. 

I quit in March, 1939, and returned 
to Wyoming, where I held several minor 
jobs until a wecrk before Christmas. 
1930. when I was laid off. I only worked 
about two months during 1931. In 
October I came back to Abilene, where 
my family and myself are now living 
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CHASSIS F.O.B.FACTOR:r 
AX D£Tn.OIT 



PUT A DODGE TRUCK, any Dodge 
Truck, to the part by part lesi. 
Tear it down. Take it apart, piece 
by piece. You may do this literally 
or by going over the specificatioru. 

Take, for instance, the 1 Vi-ton Dodge 
Truck which cliallenges every other 
truck of tike capacity in the towesi- 
prtce field on (he price score, the 
rconomy score, the performance score 
.itid the dependability fcore. 

1 A big, pvurrful truck tngmt witfi: 
(<t) fuH-f>Tru»Tr luhricalton 
(fr) tlalKuUr onJ UrnatUHally balanttJ 
ctiinkthtift 



(f) lijrht-»eight Hrrl-itrut aluminum 

alloy putont 
(d) paiUiyi pump cooling 
(r) ne» intrrltJ rahe uali ih^tt prolong 

y<il*e life iind materially lower up- 

keep coilt 

2 Simple, Teliiible electrical tyilem »ith 
poiitite shift itarier 

3 Dependable heary-duty full-floating reiir 
axle 

4 Semi-irre*eTtible »orm and lector iteer- 
ing gear that pTo*idet eaty, lafe Heertng 

3 Hugged 7- inch frame »ith fite iturjy 
croti-membrrt 

6 l ong, wide, temi-tltipttc •/>rin(i uf en- 
JuTing tilico-manganm Heel 

T Sturdy JO-incA tingle-plate clutch 



8 10' *-galloH fuel taidi — below fiovT te>el 

9 Strong, ventilated due wheels 
10 Heary-duty 4-tpeed trammixaon 
1 1 Long-wearing cat! brake drumi 

12 ffealherproof internal hydramJicbraket 

Hete's quality. Here's a nwdem 
truck. And a( its exceptionally low- 
price, here's value— a* you can read- 
ily prove for yourself by critical in- 
spection, test and comparison. 



NOAS I- 



DDSGB TRUCKS 



For any hMvy-Juty naml, threw » abo a Maa aad (ypa of Dodge Truck to 6t. Gma cafMcibaa rang* up 
to 2i,0OO pountU . . . and higher fee lit mi liailai mmtcw. Pncn ar* low oa any bans af Tirmf ■ r" " " 

■>W0 a Ooaea T»c<ri tfMtrr plew* memi > Mm n m» M 
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Unit Control 

A ssures Dispatch 

Ship Via Galveston 
to or from the 

Southwest 




SHIPMENTS arc liandled cfliciencty 
M Cijlvtston because all service ele- 
ments operate as one unit under centtal- 
izeiJ control. 

The Galvtsron Wharf Company super- 
vises receiving, scoring, and shipping. , . . 
Is partly owned by the City of Galves- 
ton. . . . Provides every facility to speed 
the interchange of freight between ships 
and railroads, eliminating llnn^.■^.l.^sary 
delay and re-handling. 

Galveston is America's Port of Quickest 
Dispatch. ^X'ilterborne commerce to or 
from the Southwest reaches its destina- 
tion in shortest possible time when rout- 
ed via Galveston. 

Here the trains of the Southwest meet 
69 sream.ship lines to major ports. Here 
arc modern fireproof warehouses close to 
alt terminals. 

Ship via Galveston and be assured of 
satisfactory service. 



A'fU.' $J,i . .: t o.UUj.OOO 

buihtlt. Mtfitm. ^ttptoaf, ffficifni. 

Executives : Get "The Shippers' Digest" 
containing steamer schedules, general port 
and carso news. Sii1>>( riptiuii free. Write 
the Chamber of Commerce. Galveston. 
Texas, or direct to the Galveston Wharf 
Company. 

GtlreiUin otlttn aplrndld Induatrtll 
■dTmntagea. Wrilc fur tacU. 

GtlreaUin'i nlnlcr climate Is Idrit. 



Port of 

GALVESTON 

Yktw writiHj/ pttiui' mtf)li<i>n Solion's Hujiaftj 




my r I am 

on the u ■ . ud list a: . now 

and Ihen. however. 1 get some work at 
20 cents or 25 cents an hour, work 
that was done la'^t year for 35 and -10 
cents. 

Now, why am 1 out ol employment? 
I have never lost a job for mcomiv- 
tents, and only one for insubordination 
Some of my readers will say. "'He should 
have stayed with some one job." 

My brother worked 11 years lor a 
railroad company and, through no fault 
of his, was laid off last month. 1 will 
admit that I am stjmewhat of a roamcr. 
but the western part of the United 
States is built up by people who left 
other states. 

A chance to earn a living 

I DO not believe that the world owes 
me a living, but 1 do believe that it 
owes me a chance to make a living. But 
when 1 do not have this chance, or when 
it is only $1.60 a day. one week out of 
four, then what? Must I, an American 
citizen, throw away my pride, go to 
some charity organization? To an able- 
bodied American who is willing to work 
charity under any disguise is a stigma. I 
do not want a dole but when I have to 
exist under one and see people whom 
I know to owe for groceries buying new 
cars I ask myself. "Are my ideals worth 
while? Why can't 1 get all I can and let 
someone else hold the sack?" But I have 
come to this conclusion, 1 am down but 
not out. I still have my self-respect, 
even though it is badly shattered, but 
those who buy things they cannot pay 
for are living on a far worse form of 
charily than I am. 

When 1 see men who cannot buy the 
necessities of life for their families, on 
the one hand, then see grain and food 
stuff going to waste on the other hand, 
when I see people living in tents, as I 
did in East St. Louis, then see large, 
beautiful churches, for which not a a'nt 
of taxes is paid, locked so that no one 
may enter, 1 cannot but wonder, "What 
the Hell?" 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
want a Russian form of government. 
Neither do I want to have to go through 
these conditions again. I still believe in 
the American Government, in the right 
to live and to make an honest living, 
but I do make this plea now. Give us a 
chance once again to become honest 
working men and women. Do it now, 
before it is too late, before we say "What 
is the use? I can get by with this." Give 
us these things quickly while we still 
have our pride, honor and character 
left. Floyd Dunn 



Man Collects 



"Library^' of 
35 Fine Pipes 

Yet Swears By ONE 
Tobacco Exclusively 




Mr. Calvin L. White of Clairton, Pa., is 
an ardent pipe smoker. To hiin, a good pipe 
and gixid kibaLt*) olfer the aivly real smoking 
satisfaction, and lie leaves no stone unturned 
in his search for the happiest combination. 

In fact, in his search he lias collected a 
"hUrary" of thirty-five fine pipes. But his 
search for a "good tobacco" ended long ago. 
Let liitn tell you about it : 

608 St. CUir A»«., 
Clairlon, Pa. 

June 29. 19JI 

Lirui & Bro. Co. 
Richmoad. Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I am very much a pipe imnkcr, b<- 
cauK a good piyc and |EO<>d tobacco offer 
tbe only real enjoyment I can get from a 
imokc. Willie it is true thai a KOod pipe 
tu> a lot to do witb a good Miioke, tbe 
wrong kind of tobacco 9poi)> ever/tbiiK 
for me. My colleclion of pipei cootisti of 
tbirty-five, and all of them are connidered 
fine oiie%. Dut when it come* to tobacco, 
1 stick 10 one brand exclusively — and that 
19 Eiljewrjrtb. 

My advice lo any man is thi> — get • 
good pipe, a can of Edgewnrtb, and enjoy 
the real comfort and ulisfaction that 
imuking ha> to offer. 

Yourt very truly, 

Calvin L. White 

W^hy not take Mr. White's advice? Try 
a good pi[)c and a tin of Edgeworth Smoking 
ToJiacco. There seems lo be something about 
this cool, slow-burning smoke that makes 
men "write home about it." Perliaps it's that 
special Edgeworth Mend of line old hurleys 
with its natural savor 
insured by a distinctive 
and exclusive eleventh 
process. 

Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 119 S. 
22d St., Richmond. \'a.. 
will bring you a free 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth. Or you can buy it 
from any dealer in two 
forms— Edgeworth Rcady-Rubbcdand Edge- | 
worth Plug Slice. All sizes from the IS-ccnt 
pocket package to the pound humidor tin. 
Some sizes come in vacuum tins. And, by 
the way, you'll enjoy listening lo the Dixie 
Spiritual Singers as ihey sing in the Edge- 
worth Factory over the X.B.C. Blue Net- 
work every Thursday evening. 

H'keu wriling pitatt mmtio- Kaiimt'i Buiil 
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Meeting Currency 
Depreciation 

AN ADDITIONAL duty on im- 
ixirts from countries whose 
i \ currency has depreciated more 
than five por cent from the October 1, 
1331. proclaimed value, is proposed in 
a bill recently introduced in Congress by 
Representative Willis C. Hawley of 
Oregon. 

The bill's purpose is to preserve the 
tariflf %iatui quo obtaining before cur- 
rency depreciation became serious and 
to compensate for the price advantages 
given foreign exporters when their de- 
preciated currency quotations are trans- 
lated into terms of United States gold 
dollars. Other countries on a gold basis 
have resorted to similar measures. 

Foreign currencies have dropped 

ARGENTINA, Brazil, British India, 
British Malaya, Canada, Denmark, Ja- 
pan, Mexico, Norway, Spain. Sweden, 
United Kingdom, and Uruguay are 
among the principal countries having 
depreciated currencies. Thev range from 
12.8 per cent, as of February 15, in ihe 
case of Canada, to 55.6 per cent for 
Uruguay, with the majority around 
28 to 30 per cent. Our imports from the 
13 countries for 1931 were roughly 
SI. 000.000.000. 

If all products of these countries 
were subject to the duties, the maximum 
new revenue under this bill, it has been 
estimated, would be approximately 
8280,000.000; but deductions for crude 
rubber, cofifee, raw silk, and other prod- 
ucts not "mined, produced, or manu- 
factured in the United States," which 
are exempted from the additional duties 
by the bill, amount to about $135,000,- 
000 and would bring the new revenue 
down to about $145,000,000. 

Depreciation helps some countries 

FROM the viewpoint of the countries 
having depreciated currencies, depreci- 
ation provides its own remedy to some 
extent. 

It tends to encourage the exportation 
of goods and to discourage the importa- 
tion of goods — which normally would 
bolster the exchange rate. 

Of course manufacturers in countries 
retaining the gold standard vigorously 
oppose any incursion into their own 
markets by depreciated currency mer- 
chandise. 




^or true, t^m/el ecoTtmmf 



Scores of modern-minded business men have discovered that 
American Airtvayi Business Travel Planning Service can help 
them make the most effective use of air transportation. By air — 
they see more people, do more business, in less time, at lower cost. 

Our Business Travel Planning Staff will gladly plan your next 
trip to secure time and money savings for you. Address American 
Airways Business Travel Planning Service, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, giving full details of your proposed journey. 

We will send you complete itineraries, showing all departures) 
arrivals, stop-overs, air or rail connections, and one-way and round- 
trip fares between the points you mention. Travel Planning is 
but one of the complete transportation and air mail services ren. 
dered by American Airways over its nationwide network of airlines. 

ReserraiioHt information regarding trii^'el by American Airwaystnay alio 
be obtained at any leading hotel, travel ageney, or Postal Telegraph office. 
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a dependable source 

of credit th roughouf the year 



BANKERS TO 
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INDUSTRY 

I 

EVERYWHERE 



IN many lines today the manufacturer 
and merchant are expected to give 
long terms to responsible customers 
who prefer to pay out of income. This 
means accepting long term "paper" 
which is often a burden . . . tying up 
funds or bank credit required for 
other purposes. 

To meet this need for a regulor sup- 
ply of long term credit which will keep 
one's own working capital liquid, CJ.T. 
offers its Finance Service. In New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Toronto 
are head offices of C. I. T. companies, 
whose resources are adequate for the 
fmancing requirements of any client, 
however large, and which give on as- 
surance of stable policies. 



To have this dependable money ser- 
vice means much in times of generol 
credit uncertainty, but many clients 
tell us they attach equal value to our 
credit checking and coUection services. 
The complete Service is offered 
through a network of more than 140 
local C. I. T. Offices which cover all the 
important markets in the United States 
ond Canada. 

There are advantages in having 
your deferred payment business han- 
dled by this nation-wide banking or- 
ganization which can be "on the 
ground" to manufacturer, dealer and 
customer. The C. I. T. representative 
in your territory will be glad to 
explain. 




^IMERCIAL JnVESTMENtJrUST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Offices One Park Ave., New York 

Subiidlarv Op«roling Coinpant*i with Haod Officvt in Naw York ^ Chicago ■> San Franciuo 
Toronto, Canada Al.o Compleieir Fooc(iontn(j LacaJ Financa Offi«t in th« Principal Ciiia* 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $80,000,000 
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Things Talked about in ^X4II Street 

By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 



WALL STREET breathed 
more easily in the early 
days of this month. Its 
worst fears hadn't hap- 
pened. Bank failures had 
been sharply reduced. Relief was being 
extended to railroads and talk of re- 
ceiverships died down. Gold withdraw- 
als slowed and the bond market was 
braver. The atmosphere was less tense. 

That mysterious thing called confi- 
dence seemed to be returning. 

♦ 

THERE were few definite pieces of 
good news in the way of business trans- 
actions. 

The automotive industry waited rest- 
lessly for an announcement from Ford 
as to prices of his new cars. Steel stirred 
3 little at the prospect of Ford's buy- 
ing, but wondered at the same time how 
hard the drive on prices would be. The 
stock market stagnated. 

THE specter of low and perhaps lower 
commodity prices hung over everything. 
A world with cotton under 7 cents, cop- 
per under 6, rubber under 4, wheat 
around 70, coffee around 7 and other 
prices in sympathy is a puzzling world 
for business. So long as there is fear 
that commodity prices may go slili 
further down, the prices of finished and 
semi-linished products on their way to 
the consumer are slower to come into 
line, 

♦ 

HERE'S an instance, which a banker 
told me, of the way in which business is 
disturbed by commodity-price fears: 

In Akron large rubber companies had 
rubber at say 7 cents, a price which 
seemed very low. Rubber goes down to 
5 cents or less and long-closed mills buy 
at that price, run for a while and turn 
out a stock of price-cutting goods. 

THERE is no doubt that the world of 
business and banking is watching com- 
modify prices. 

Wherever the diance presented. I 
have asked, personally and by letter, 
business men what their eyes were fixed 



on to give them the first indication of 
an upturn in business. 

The answers were various but more 
men said "watch commodity prices" 
than any othei one thing. 

A leader in manufacturing wrote me: 

For many years past 1 have been trying 
10 tell my friends that the distress of our 
agricultural population would eventually 
result in pulling other business down wiih 
it unless the purchasing power of our agri- 
cuhural producers could be in some measure 
restored. As long as business in other lines 
was going good, statements of this kind 
fell rather flat, but today there is a sur- 
prising amount of interest in that an^le on 
the part of people who did not think it 
worthy of consideration a few years ago. 

The potential buying demand, particular- 
ly for improving homes and farm property, 
in my judgment, is sufficient not only to 
start wheels moving but keep them moving 
for a considerable time. Our cities are 
overbuilt with too many office buildings and 
too much factory capacity, but country 
building has betn negligible ever since the 
outbreak of the war, 

* 

"GOOD crop prospects indicating a 
more favorable outlook for the farmer" 
was the way Otto II. Falk, president of 
AUis Chalmers, put it and his products 
go only in small measure to the farm. 

"WATCH the index of wholesale com- 
modity prices," said Lewis H. Brown, 
president of Johns-Manville. "Stabiliza- 
tion on an upward trend is significant. 
. . . Farm purchasing jxivver, payrolls, 
industrial production to consumer, Fed- 
eral Reserve member bank discounts, 
the bond and stock market and general 
construction are all important indi- 
cators . . . but if we must choose one 
barometer then let it be prices. . . . 
Watch prices for an early indication of 
a return toward normal business." 

"THE turn in business will be signalized 
by a steady upward trend in commodity 
prices." wrote M. H. Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual. 

TWO or three men, including Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, keep their eyes on the output 
of electricity but Lammot du Pont, 
president of du Pont de Nemours, was 



the one who thought that the first sign 
of improvement would be in the stock 
market. His argument is interesting. 
I le wrote : 

It is likely that the "ups and downs" of 
the stock market do not always precede 
an improvement or decline in busine.w. bui 
wlien a pronounced upturn occurs, without 
any actual dtvelopments to warrant it, 
then it must be due to an improvement in 
sentiment among market operators, both 
professional and public, and therefore must 
indicate an improvement in business. For 
many years it has been noted and pointed 
out that the stock market "forecasted" busi- 
ness conditions from three to six months. 
No one could ever imderstand how the 
market, which is .simply an aggregation of 
thinking individuals, could accomplish this 
forecast. Recent developments, which I 
have observed, indicate to me that the mar- 
ket does not forecast business de\'elopments, 
but in a general way causes them, in that 
the cause of the market rise is an improve- 
ment in sentiment or feeling of a large 
number of ptople, and that is what pro- 
duces an impro\ement in business. 

BERNARD BARIJCH— and his opin- 
ions always are widely quoted — said, 
when I asked him what would herald a 
recovery of business. "Balancing the 
budget — really balancing it " 

♦ 

G. W. MASON, president of Kelvina- 
tor Corporation, said, while it was diffi- 
cult to pick the one thing that he was 
watching, if he had to select, it would 
be bank clearings. Said he : 

However, if my opinion were to be frank- 
ly expressed, I believe that I would say 
the most comprehensive single compass is 
bank clearings, the turnover of money as 
compared with currency and circulation is 
fundamentally siEnificant. The spending of 
the public is probabh' the foremost factor 
of recovery, and bank clearings reflect this 
spending as well as that of corporations. 
In other words, clearings indicate moving 
cash and therefore business activity. The 
greater this movement the greater the 
prosperity. 

* 

THE favorite villain of the depression 
drama just now is the banker. He is 
damned by Senators in Congress and 
Will Rogers says that Henry Ford, 
Speaker Gamer, Newton Baker. Sena- 
tor Btirah and Bernard Baruch all told 
him that on the heads of the bankers 
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Wrft« for Free Booklet 
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rested the greatest responsibility for de- 
pression. 

Poor bankers! Not a friend in sight! 
When they did lend money they were 
promoting inflation and when they 
didn't lend money they're retarding re- 
covery. 

Down in Washington the other day a 
Texas Senator read this paragraph 
from a constituent's letter: 

I learned of one country bank this mom- 
inj; which has S20,(>Xt more cash and 
Liberty Bonds than its entire depjosits. I 
learneij of another in the same town that 
larks only S20,(X)U of havinj; cnouRh cash 
and Liberty Bonds lo retire its deposits. . . . 
A Rreat many small banks have from 50 to 
KK) per cent cash and its equivalent to take 
tare of ihcir depositors and these banks will 
not lend a dollar lo anybody. 

That probably represents the way a 
great part of the public feels. As one 
commentator on passing events put it: 

"The banker never did talk much and 
now he only uses one word and that's 
'no.' " 



WHAT'S the banker's side? In the 
first place of course he is dealing with 
other people's money which has been 
entrusted to him for safe-kt-eping and 
much as we may admire liberality we 
don't like the idea of being liberal with 
our money. 

The fact is, however, that the banks 
don't lend largely because business 
doesn't want to borrow. The great ma- 
jority of a bank's loans are made to its 
more imfjortant depositors. In the case 
of one fair-sized bank, 80 per cent of 
its loans were made to clients whose av- 
erage deposits ran above SIOO.OOO, No 
doubt many banks show a higher per- 
centage than that. The other 20 per 
cent went to a large number of small 
borrowers or was denied to small and 
doubtful borrowers who are adding to 
the clamor against the banks. The 



banks are eager to persuade their large 
deix)sitors to borrow. 



TWO months ago I quoted a banker 
exfx'rienced in loans to foreign countries 
as saymg that he hoped for g(xxi re- 
sults from the inquiry by the Senate 
into foreign borrowing. 

Recently I asked what he thought of 
the inquiry as it had developed. 

"I am disapp<iintcd," he said. "I 
tliink Senator Johnson missed a great 
opportunity. I wish he had questioned 
every witness and followed through his 
questions along these two lines: 

"First— what steps did you take in 
making loans in foreign countries to 
make certain that the lender was ade- 
quately and amply assured of the pay- 
ment of his interest and the return of 
his principal? 

"Second — what steps did you take to 
assure yourselves that the loan was 
within the means of the borrower and 
that it was a necessary part of his de- 
velopment? 

"I'm afraid the answers would have 
been very unsatisfactory in both lines, 
especially the second, but they might 
have led to some concerted and con- 
structive action in the future. As it is 
we have presented to us a bill which 
st!ems to me to be unwise— a bill propos- 
ing a Foreign Loan Board to consist of 
the Secretaries of State and Commerce 
and the Governor of the Federal Reser\'e 
Board to i»rmit or prevent foreign loans. 

"The danger lies in making such 
loans an adjunct to our foreign policy 
rather than a straight-out business 
transaction, a plan which has been 
tried with unhappy results by some 
European countries," 



A W.\SHINCTON friend points out 
that this country is not without a "for- 
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Where Business Will Meet in April 
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BUSH advantages gave LILY CUP 



Sch«dule of typicol lav- 
ingt to be effected by 
moving to Bush Terminal 
, . . actual figures prepared 
for another manufacturer. 
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ftuth TafTnirrol offers eight gigantic 
pien for oeeon and cooitwite iteam- 
ihlpi; concrete and ileal Are proof 
buildingi, 100% (prinkled; power, 
light and steam ot lower coilt; no 
cortoge coiti for moving roil freight 
inta or out of terminal (package of 
corlood)) connection! with other 
cocutwise fteamihip linei, eliminat- 
ing all or port of trucking chorgei 
to pien; itotiont of oil conioMdated 
cor componiei; plentiful labori 5,000 
to 100,000 square feet on one floor, 
reducing ipace ond supervision coits 
hy25%j insurance rote ai lowosSff 
per hundred} service by every trunk* 
line roilrood entering New York — 
■idingt ot every door. 
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. . . an Important 
Competitive EDGE 

I IKE so many businesses Lily Cup operates 
" in a highly competitive field. Price is a 
vital factor for volume soles. Economy 
of distribution is imperative — efficiency 
equally imperative. 

LHy Cups recognized these foctors by 
moving to Bush Terminal. Low overhead 
wos important But the opportunity to ex- 
pand soles economically proved even more 
importont — the unique Bush odvontoge of 
space and facilities custom tailored to meet 
the individual and changing needs of Lily 
Cups gave them a real edge in their big 
Eastern market. 

No matter whether your business is big 
or smoll,you can operate more cheoply and 
more efficiently from Bush Terminal. In this 
huge industrial city every manufacturing, 
warehousing and distribution requirement 
is provided for — every over- lapping cost 
of doing business is done away with — 
every necessary cost is pored to the bone. 
Effective savings over other locotions of 
35% to 50!^ ore the usuol thing. Bush 
custom - toilored facilities — cooperative 
advantages — ore available nowhere else. 

C^^e ^ndudtrial cS^arve/if 

Write us your problems. One of our stoff engineers 
will make an industrial survey of your business and 
show you what you can save— what additional facili- 
ties you con acquire — by moving to Bush Terminal. 



BUSH TERMINAL CITY 



Owned and Operated by BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
Cooperating with the nation's foremost manufacturers 



Executive Offices: 1 0O Broad Sr., Dept. N, New York 

FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION-BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
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UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN FRANCISCO MAY IS 

FOR an incomparable vacation 
whicK the whole family will en- 
joy,^ — ^ packed with business value 
for you — this is the nonpareil. 

Begin by revising your ideas of 
cost downward! You can make the 
entire voyage on the magnificent 
"Malolo" for as little as $198 — 
sailing from Los Angetes April 29 
to Honolulu, thence direct to the 
Chamber oi Commerce convention 
at San Francisco. E*«n lower fares 
prevail for timely sailings on other 
luxurious Watson Of Lassco liners. 

On the business side of the ledger 
credit a first-hand preview of 
America's tremendous commercial 
development now dawning on the 
Pacific— enriched by contacts with 
business leaders at two outstand- 
ing conventions. 

On the pleasure side credit the 
array of Hawaii's unique charms, 
plus the tonic joy of ocean travel 
at its smoothest, gayest and best. 

The time is short. . . Get in touch 
with your travel agency or our 
offices, and make your reserva- 
tions at once I 

MATSON LINE • LASSCO LINE 



New York City 
Los Angelei 



Chicago 
Seattle 



San Francisco 

Pot Hand 



eipi loan committee" of sorts. In ihe 
CongTessional Direclory under the '"ul- 
Ikial duties" of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is tliis: 

"A finance and investment division 
attends ... to mailers connected with 
Ihe flotation of foreifin securities in tlic 
I tuled States and the investment of 
American capital abroad." 

In spile of this clause, there was 
testimony before the Senate Commiilee 
that the Department of Commerce ex- 
pert "reluctantly consented" to ap- 
prove a Joan to Bolivia because the 
Slate Department economic adviser 
said diplomatic relations with Bolivia 
were delicate. 

HERE'S a new economic index. 

.•\ii old farmer was asked when he 
thouRhl hard limes would be over. 

"Well." he said, "I've lived through 
a good many such days as these and 
I've noticed that they most always just 
about last out thri-e pairs of pants. I'm 
on my third now and the seal is so thin, 
if I sit on a penny I can tell whether 
it's heads or tails, so I think we're 
pretty near out of the woods." 

Maybe that's as good an economic 
inde.v as any. When enough trousers are 
worn through more will be bought and 
business will be hel[wd. Part of the 
troubles may be due to the fact that 
in '27. '28 and '29 too many men bought 
trx) many trousers they didn't have to 
wear out. In '30 and '31 and so far in 
'32 they've been wearing 'em out. 



ELISH.\ LEE, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania, said the other day that 
his road sent a man to rejx)rt on bank- 
ing conditions in a small city. When he 
got back the man reported that the 
banks "were in hne shai>e very solid 
and liquid," ^ 

IT WAS the editor of the Skibbereen 
Eag}e (circulation 250 and published 
whenever the editor had money enough ) 
who began each issue with a leading 
article with these words: 

"We have our eyes on the British 
Government — " 

The banking world has had its eye - 
an admiring eye — on the British govern- 
ment of late. Her success in balancing 
her budget, her anticipation of her in- 
debtedness, her lifting of exchange re- 
strictions, the return of foreign balances 
to London and the possibility that gold 
might flow to that city were all of in- 
terest and alt were factors in helping 
for belter feeling as to foreign affairs. 

"The most prosperous country in the 
world," is the way John Maynard 



Keynes described Great Btitain. Cer- 
tainly her balancing of her budget jmints 
out to us the road we must follow, hard 
though it be. ^ 

"WHO'S looney now." wirtxl an ecaai- 
tric resident of Virginia to his brother 
when the latter was embarking on what 
proved a short-lived marital adventure 
with a famous singer. 

"Who's ItKiney now," inquire vet- 
eran Wall Street obser\'ers when they 
see stocks selling at less than the cash 
and quick assets of companies, when 
they see, as Alexander D. Noyes pointed 
out in the New York Times, "high- 
grade railway bonds quoted in 1931 at 
prices to yield 7 and 8 jkt cent. 4 and 5 
per cent bonds of entirely solvent rail- 
ways sold on the Slock Exchange at 
40 and 50 cents on the dollar, securities 
of imiwrtant Euro|X'an governments 
and cities, regularly paying interest, 
would return to the investor, if bought 
at 'the market's low." an income of 15 
to 35 per cent." 

Less than three years ago stocks were 
shooting up when their net yield was 
2 (x-r cent or less and share prices at 30 
limes earnings instead of ten times. 

If we were crack brained ihen are we 
li'ss so now? 

THE value of all stocks on the stock 
market was a bit higher at the end of 
February than at the end of January. 
On February 29 the 1.320,153.047 
shares were worth S27.585.989,257. a 
gain of more than a billion dollars in 
the monih. But how have the mighty 
fallen! In September. 1929, at high- 
water mark there were only 1,006,068,- 
893 shares but these were worth S89,- 
668,276,854. 

There may be fewer rather than 
more shares in the futures. The ten- 
dency to reverse the old "cutting the 
melon" policy grows. Some two dozen 
large comjianies listed on the Stock 
Exchange and the Curb have completed 
or have under way plans to reduce the 
number of outstanding shares of stock. 



IT'S an axiom of economics that one 
may say that prices are low or that 
money is high. If it takes 16 jiounds of 
coii|)er or a bushel and a half of wheat 
or 25 pounds of rubber to buy a dollar 
is money high or are copper and cotton 
and wheat low? 

England has just had an instance of 
what can hapix-n when gold is high. 
From hiding places sovereigns have 
ixipped and old gold has bevn brought 
in to be melted at a rale of 82.51)0.1)00 
to S3,5OO,O0O a week. 
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Do You Study Security Values as 
Closely as You Follow Prices? 

rOR many years the Inquiring Investor Department of The Wall Street Journal 
' has upon request furnished security holders with studies in values on their 
securities. These studies include oil the latest available financiol facts ond com- 
parisons together with an appraisal of management and trends in business. Hereto- 
fore the service has been restricted to onnuol subscribers to The Wall Street Journal. 

Many investors at this time need complete, authentic, information on their secur- 
ity holdings. The Inquiring Investor Department has arranged to furnish, v/ithout 
obligation, similar studies in value to responsible business men who request them. 

This is not a speculative, or "tipping service", which recommends securities, or 
attempts to forecast the proper time to buy and sell. Such matters are left to the 
judgment of the individual investor. The Inquiring Investor is a department of 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc., publishers of The Wall Street Journal. It has at its disposal 
the services of the great Dow-Jones financial news organization to compile, com- 
pare, and interpret the underlying facts, news and developments affecting business 
and finance, and to uncover security values or lack of volue, irrespective of price 
fluctuation. 

Security prices fluctuate from day to day. Underlying values change slowly 
and follow a well-defined trend upward or downward. It is important to follow 
prices, and still more important to understand changing values. In o period of 
fluctuating prices, the factual service rendered by the Inquiring Investor, becomes 
doubly desirable to the man who seeks to follow values. 

If you want to know more about any security you hold, write the Inquiring 
investor on your letterhead. Encloie a self -addressed, stamped envelope. Limit 
your questions to one security at a time. You will receive a personal reply. 

Thii off«r It mad* to aequaini you with a valuebl* mfftrmation tvrvica on t«Ci*rititi, 



THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

Inquiring Investor, Defit. N. B. 
44 Brood Street, New York, N. Y. 



n'ff.'K 'i-ri*>Ka r,> Till W^i.L Snir.r.r JoinvtL fiU'ate mfnliott .Kation't Btnuifn 
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7Az Modern 
Business Aid 

+ + + + + 

mre m rmt offer 




COMPETITION today dc- 
mandi greater efficiency 
at reduced cost. Any business 
or institution that wantj to 
incrcaM; sales and profits, 
speed up collections, reduce 
printing bills or make closer 
cimlacls with customers will 
find the Heycr RiUary Letter- 
pr.iph an iriji<pi-n'able help. 




0 r mji I reupon far 
lO-DAY TRIAL OFFER 



With this modern buaiiicis aid sales and 
collection letters are turned out in a 
jiffy at a big vavtng in cost of printing. 
The LetterRraph is simple, easily opcf 
ated . . . prints letters, circulars, bulle- 
tins, ruled forms, etc., without type or 
cuts. Copies anything typed, written or 
drawn, from post card Id letter sue. as 
fast as you turn the handle. Eliminates 
delay,-., insures privacy. Over ^0,000 
Lcttergraphs in use by merchants, 
teachers, preachers, clubs, manufactur- 
crs. hospitals, hotels, restaurants, banks. 

Write today for samples of work and 
10-day trial offer. 

HLVkM UniAOV — 

Clairiyps Dry Stencils and 
Supplies for All Duplicators 

HEYER DUPLICATOR CO.. INC. 

(EtUbKihcd 1903) 

913 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Dlinois 

S«nd dctiili o( your ICMJdy Trill ORtr. 

Add mi - , • " 

City.- ■ State , — 

i\ J;, ■! urrilinf) firast mrntiox Nation's Buiintm 



Business to Meet 
In the West 

BL'SINESS interest next month will 
center largely in Iwo meetings, one 
the Twentieth Annual Meeting o; 
ihf Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, May 16 to 20; the other 
the Nineteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention. May 4 to 6. 

The Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber will be held this year in San 
Francisco. Calif. - the Chamber's first 
national convention on the Pacific 
Coast. The theme which will run as an 
undercurrent through the general ses- 
sions and the 13 round-table confer- 
ences will be "The Job Ahead," Busi- 
ness men gathered at the meeting, and 
the thousands of other business men 
these delegates represent, will face the 
challenge of extreme conditions which 
the times have brought and attack the 
task of meeting the common problems 
growing out of these conditions. 

Discussion on reconstruction 

.ANSWERS will be sought to such ques- 
tions as the direction which reconstruc- 
tion should take, the difficulties to be 
surmounted, what business must do to 
adjust itself to economic actualities 
and what it must do to lay a course 
for further progress and development. 
These and other questions will be 
weighed in the light of practical busi- 
ness e.xperience and accomplishment. 

In its entirety, the meeting is ex* 
' pected to constitute a comprehensive 
stock-taking of business — its resources, 
needs, and prospects. General aspects 
of the business situation will be con- 
sidered at the general sessions; specific 
problems will be discussed at the round- 
table meetings. 

The general sessions will hear ad- 
dresses on the country's future pros- 
pects, railroad transportation, public 
fmance problems, banking, and foreign 
trade problems and prospects. 

Round-table topics will include tax 
problems, industrial planning, industrial 
insurance, problems of the construction 
industry, modem merchandising, effects 
of present conditions on the mining in- 
dustry, ocean shif^ping, agriculture, for- 
eign trade, and other fields of industry. 

The program, as planned, is expected 
to afford the individual business man 
attending the meeting a unique oppor- 
tunity to review his own problems in 
the perspective of national economic 
I adjustment. 




Glorious outdoors . . . the comfort of 
spacious, uncramped living . . . swim- 
ming . . , deck sports . . . sightseeing 
in foreign ports. 



GO 



BY SEA 



TO 



California 



No bum drum when you go to 
California ihh wiyl A wonder- 
ful outing full to the brim with fun 
and good fellowship. Just the sort 
of trip that puts tired business people 
back into tip-top condition. 

Panaffla Pacific linen make the run 
in the record time of 13 days. New, 
and lavishly appointed, they offer 
you accommodations comparable 
to those of the best transatlantic 
liners. And the food? Panama Pacific 
food and service are unsurpassed 
anywhere on the seas. 

Regular sailings from New York to 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Ac- 
commodations in de luxe First Class 
and comfortable Tourist Class. 



Tw«nil»tK Annual Masting of 

CHAMBER of COMMfRCE of U. S. 

Son Fronclsco— May 16 to 20,1933 

Trivcl ttC Jenit one w»y by »cb. Con- 
venient fAilinpi ! from New York 
5, 5. VirfiHtn. April 30, urivinn San 
Fruncitco, Miy 16. *. m. From Sui 
FrmQcUco 5. 5. ytrgmi^t Afay 21; 
frcjm X.u% Angctt'd, Mjiy 2.^, 



FASTEST, LARGEST, FINEST 
LINERS 

In New York-California service 

Panama Pacific Line 

ALL NtW ITIAMIBI 
■ NTEMNATiOMAL MERCANTILC MaRINE COMPAMT 

30 Principal OScci in the L'.S. uid Cioida 
MuQ Office. No. 1 Bioadwiy. New Ytuk 
Authorized S. S, or R. R. acents everywhere, 

Vktn wriliKg flmf mtnticn S'alion't Bujmest 



The Nineteenth National ForeiRn 
Trade Convention has hivn arranged in 
close collaboration with the Chamber's 
Annual Meeting, ll will be held in 
Honolulu, and those attending can re- 
turn to San Francisco in time for the 
Chamber sessions. 

World trade discussion in Hawaii 

THE Pacific Foreign Trade Council 
and the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil will act as joint hosts to the Honolulu 
convention, which will be world-wide in 
its scope. The fundamental situations in 
Europe and in South America as well as 
in Asia and the Antijxides will be con- 
sidered with a view of searching out the 
(acts about world trade. While the field 
of the discussions will include the entire 
world, the Pacific Area will be accorded 
chief attention. Spokesmen of the lead- 
ing Pacific countries will be on the pro- 
gram. 

Unusual advantages in the way of 
reduced rates and special services will 
be available to those attending the con- 
ventions. Transportation to the Pacific 
Coast may be arranged by railroad, air 
or steamship line or by a combination 
of these, over a variety of routes. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad offers a clioice 
of four routes to the Coast. Going the 
aerial route. United Air Lines offers 
one-day service between New York and 
San Francisco. Return trips may be 
made by different routes. The final re- 
turn limit on the rates for Chamber 
members is fixed at June 10. Steamship 
lines operating through the Panama 
Canal will offer a combination of rail 
and steamship route. The Virginia, of 
the Panama Pacific Line, will sail from 
New York on April 30, arriving in San 
Francisco on the morning of May 16. It 
will sail for New York from San Fran- 
cisco May 21, from Los Angeles May 23. 

Boat train from Chicago 

FOR the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention a through boat train will be 
run from New York, following the Santa 
Fe route west from Chicago and con- 
necting directly with the Matson Lassco 
liner Malolo at the latter's dock at Wil- 
mington, near Los Angeles. The ship 
sails April 29. Eight days will be re- 
quired for the trip from New York to 
Honolulu. Special arrangements have 
been made in Hawaii for the entertain- 
ment of the convention visitors, accord- 
ing to the Hawaii Tourist Bureau. The 
Malolo will return to San Francisco 
May 13, in ample time for the opening 
of the Chamber Meeting May 16, 



United Air Lines 
Makes q Continent 



inmu 



ty 




HOURS 
New York to Pacific Coast 

(28 Hours Eastbound) 



"tTNIted" makes a contiDcnt a cornrau- 
nity. Leave New York after brcakfasl, 
or Cleveland, DelroU or Chicago after noon 
today anil lunch on the Pacific Coast to- 
morrow. Fly from Chicago to New York in 
six and one-half hours, or from the Great 
Lakes region to Texas in dayltghL Travel 
from San Diego to Seattle between break- 
fast and dinner. "United" has direct or 
connecting Bcrvice to 136 cities in 37 slates. 
It provides the latest equipment and every 
proved aid to aerial navigation. 

Typical New Low Rates 

New York to Cleveland . . 3% S 32.00 

Toledo 5 38.15 

Detroit . , , . . S^i 40.95 

Chicago . . . . 7Vi 47.95 

Pacific Coaiit Cities 31Vi 160.00 



Chicago to Kansias City . 


ana. 

. 4 


VAIl£ 

$25.00 


Dallas-Fl.Worlli 


. 10 


54.50 


Salt Lake . . . 


. ISH 


80.28 


Pacific Coast . . 


. 23V4 


115.00 


San Francisco or Oabxand 


to 




LosAngelen . . 




18.95 


San Diego . . . 


. 4^ 


22.95 






35.16 


Tacoma . . . 


. (ih 


42.36 


Seattle .... 


. 7 


43.98 



lO*^ ctff on Hounti Tripih Farta Uurtuda mraii alaft. 

Call United Air Lines in your city, or West- 
ern Union, or Poi*lal Telegraph, or transpor- 
tation dei,ka at leading Hotels and Travel 
Bureaus for reservations, or write or wire 
United Air Lines, La Salle-Wacker 
Buildini;, (Chicago, Illinois. 



37.0 0 0,00 0 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE 



UNITED 

AIRLINES 

When calling a Vhitid Am Linis office fleair mfitticn Nation' i Bnsinett 



BOEING AIR TRANSPORT 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT 
VARNEy AIR LINES 
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Index of Advertisers 



APRIL, 1932 



PAQC 

AddrrsKogrsph-MulligTsph Corp. ■I'i 
Alriandrr Datnillon Insttlule 

\1tiininiini Co. of America 53 

\mfriran .\ir»fav«. 'nc- 87 

Amrriinn Calilf Company, Inc. 63 

Amrrican Shert & Tin Plate Co. 83 

.\ineriinn Tflfphnnr & Telegraph 

Compuiiy 3rd Cov, 

AmeriL-an Tubocco Co., Tlie 4lh Cov. 

Amrrican Worrlum-ienirn's A»^n. 68 

.Aiiluirn Aulnmnliile Company 08 

Rat>«on Siulisiical Organization 90 

Bakrliie (!orporitiun W 
Bunk ii( Amrrii-a National Trii!!l 

& Savings Association 4 

Bcaiiliarnoi'' Powrr Corporation 62 

Brail'irpptV 80 

Biirroiigh" Adiling Marhine Co. 47 

Bu*h Terminal Company 91 



FAOS 

J'lhn Mancock Mtiliial Life Ins. 

' liimpany 78 

Ji>lins Manvillc ( iorporalion 56 57 

Kant^ai' Citv Chamlier ol Com- 

merti- 80 

Kelvinaii'i t i..i> 6 

Kimlierly-Clark Curporation 65 66 

I.anis & Bro. Co. B6 

-Matson Line 92 

Nfrlrupolilan Life Insurance (^i. 18 

Mfiiiroe Calciilaling Machine Co. 61 

Moore, Jolm C.. Corp. '<0 

Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 90 

\Iutual Casualty Ia»iirancc 77 

Nrw Y..rk Tru-l Cumpany 10 



Chevrotel Motor Company 


11 


Package .Machinery Company 


50 


Chicajjo Trihiini' 


97 


Panama Partfir Lines 


91 


Ciimmerrial Inveslmenl Trust 


Phoenix .Mutual l.ifr Ins. Co. 


3 


Corporation 


R8 


Pillsluiriih Sleel Company 


76 






Pneumatic Scale Curporotion 


13 


Prtex Valrliclot'k Corporation 


52 


Pressed Steel Tank ('ompany 


74 


flic k. A. B., Company 


2 






Dodpe Bros. Corporation 


B.1 


Heading Iron Company 


51 


I'.di phone. The 


58 


.''flnia Fe System'* Line* 


80 


I''ric Uailroad Svsirm 


7.1 


Scrippslloward New-.paper- 


-11 TI 






Soutliern Parifir f!nm[iany 




Fffli ra! Motor Truck Company 


1 


Stone Si Welister Enxineerinji 




Felt & Tarrant Mfp. Co. 


69 


Corporation 


.59 


Firestone Tire Si Rubber Co. 2n(l 


Cov. 










Tra»elers In-iirance Company 


81 


CaIve«lon, Port of 


86 




Cruder. Paesflike & Frey Co. 


62 






Goodrich. B. F., Rubljer Co. 


7.T 


United .\ir Lines 


*)5 






I nited .Slater Lines 


46 


Hawaii 1uuri»t Bureau 


at 






llcyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 


(J J 


Wall Sirrel Jooniul 








Weslin}:liou-«e Klectric & Mfg. '-o. 


12 67 


Inlernalional Harvester Co. 


55 






Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. . 


S2 


Young*l£>wn Pressed Sleel Co. 


9 



TH IS it one of • scries 
oF editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subiect 
of advertising 



Advertising in 
Lean Years 

WHEN [jrosjierity rides the 
111 ;ivi n-^, magazints ljulgc with 
;iilvciii>ir\g. But let ihu clouds 
of depression descend, kl the lean years 
come and then the magazines grow 
tliin. 

This is to be expected. When profits 
come easy, many a n • nrcr, see- 
ing his comix'titurs ii, in the 
public prints, decides that it is a good 
time for him to advertise, too. But when 
profits come hard or disapiiear entirely, 
then these manufacturers retire. Adver- 
lisini? i.s one of the first items on their 
budget to be pruned. Advertising, in the 
minds of these men, is largely a luxury. 

Yet the history of business during the 
last twenty years shows that it is the 
manufacturers who continue to adver- 
tise year in, year out. in good times and 
bad, that hold top place in their respec- 
tive lines. And many of these strong- 
hearted, consistent advertisers will tell 
you that most of their prestige has been 
built, not in times of prosperity, but in 
[>eriods of depression. 

The reason is simple. When everyone 
is advertising, it is difTicult for any 
single advertiser to dominate his field. 
But when the volume of advertising 
dwindles, then it is easier for those ad- 
vertisers who remain to command the 
attention of readers, to dominate the 
pages of magazines and newspapers — 
to burn their brand name and their 
sales iioints into the public conscious- 
ness. 

Today, it takes lots of courage for a 
business man to spend his good iron 
dollars for advertising. But courage in 
business, as in war, has its reward. It is 
safe to predict that, when this period 
of readjustment is ended, when Amer- 
ican industry enters once more upon 
prosperous times, it will be the courage- 
ous manufacturers who advertised right 
through the lean years that will lead 
the parade in the good years. 

A. O B^•CKI.^•GlIA^t, 

Adt eTtising Director, 
Cluett, Peahody & Co., Ittc. 
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You sell a 

fiVE' State Market 

when you use the 
Sunday Tribune 



THE Chicago market spreads out from the city 
limits, through rich suburbs, deep into the heart 
o{ the five surrounding states. It is an intensively 
active, compact territory, closely knit by settlement 
and custom into one great market — dominated by the 
circulation of the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 

If you want this major American market, the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune will take you into it all the 
way. It will take you into 7 out of 10 Chicago homes, 
into 38% of the homes in the 703 communities of 
1,000 or more population outside Chicago. It will 
place your message conspicuously before the families 
that do 42% of this territory's yearly retail spending 
— an amount that totals over Slj billions a year I 

No other newspaper or group of newspapers, no 
magazine or group of magazines, can do anything for 
you here that compares in efficiency and low cost 
with the Job the Sunday Tribune does alone. 

The Sunday Tribune not only puts you in a scor- 
ing position with the 3,376,000 residents of America's 
second largest city but it also makes you stand out 
before the 12,200,000 of the super- market— Tribune 
Town, 

Get the facts in full about the Chicago Tribune's 
place in your sales and advertising program. Check 
the successes it has built for other advertisers. Ask 
a Tribune man to call. 



THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 

Eastern Adi. OMce Sotithtrn Adv. Office Keu Baglnnd Adv. Offiet ll>«^r« .(di-. Otfice 
HEW Y6KK ATI.AS'TA flflnrO V ? i v r» < Wf 

son R AM Si ^'*2J TlhndrH Jtuvrrtv T IS Ch.imhrr lit ' 




tl'Af'ii fuifiiin a Chicv.o TniurNr rfprfs>-nuilivr fteatf mriiritin .Vdfwii'f 8iisiues.< 



Auburn Repeats 

Auburn's success is the result of being first with improvements — of 
giving a larger, stronger, finer automobile of greater value for less 
money. To maintain leadership in this, the industry's most competi- 
tive year, Auburn introduces a new Twelve. It accelerates faster — it 
runs faster and smoother — it climbs hills faster and easier — it has 
more Horse Power than any other Twelve — it offers advantages, 
including Dual-Ratio, obtainable in no other car! Those are some 
of the sensational claims made for Auburn's new Twelve. Claims 
that electrified the industry. Claims that amazed the public. 
Claims that have been investigated by car owners everywhere. 
As a result, the acceptance for Auburn today is the greatest in 
its history. Auburn offers a 5-passenger 4'door Sedan, with 
133-inch Wheelbase, 160 Horse Power, 12-Cylinder motor, and 
many outstanding improvements including Dual-Ratio, for 
$1555 less than the lowest priced competitive Twelve 
Sedan. The reason for Auburn's continued success is self-evident. 

Auburn "12" and "8" CuMom Modeli include DUAL- RATIO 

A\JB\jRI\ 



roWERED BY LTCOMIHO 



ll-CyllndrT f-faamtn Sedan tt44f 



'A 



t 

A 

m 
► *. 



SiandarJ MuUeli M-XiM: Butinni Coupe !!>t 34Si '^'pattcnucr ^-Jiwr Sruuuhiim 4tJoor Full Sedan $l44!i> Convertible Cibriolci ^14*^$; ContFriiNe 

Phacfon Sedan Spccdiicr Sl'tVS. Cuimm MnJrU 12-lMA: Buiinra Coupe l-paixinKer 2-door Brauijlum 4-d(Mr Full ScJjn <.l64Si 

Convertible Cabriolef $1645; ConveriiMr Phaeiiin Scdjin ^UVSs Sp«edtier <>I7<«5. Vtitti (, o. b- Auburn, Induna. SundarJ MoJrli H-lOCh Buiincn Coupe 
!t-p>ucn|ter 2-daor BrouiiKam 4-doar Full Sedan Converiiblr Cabrinlet $99S; Converiible Phaeion Sedan $109$; Specdjicr $l09Si 7-|MHenKer 

Sedan $tl4S. Cuitom ModeU H-lOOAi Buiineti Coupe S-pauen|err 2-daor Brourcham $l09Si 4-door Full Sedan $114%; Convertible CabriDlet $ll>>5| 

Convertible I'haeion Sedars Sl2i*^[ Sperdiier *12'><; 7-paucneer Sedan $1145. Pricet I. o, b. Conncnvillr, Indiana. Equipmcni oifier ihan itundurd, and 
wire tAherU, all moJelt. m e«r« com. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY'. Auburn, Indiana. Diviiion ol Cord Corporation 



The vice-presiclent in charge of purchases savs: "The tcay business 
is conducted today, I couhln'l function icithout Long Distance.^'' 




I» R O 31 P T AND EFFICIENT 

BUYIXG BY TELEPHONE 



briitffM imjiuriant t$avinf/M ia ihitt iartfe VHitipany 



The Prortcr atnl Cainblc Conijiuny manu- 
fiii-lurfM iipjiroxiiiiiitrly 100 braiidij of snap, 
ami niiriicroiiM allied prixluHs. Bjiw iiiatr- 
rials — rottoiiisocd oil, tallow, grt-asf!*, palm 
oil, marine tallow, ooronut oil, tlKrinual!«, 
<'quiptneiit, !*iipj>lieA — are biiti<;lit from 
broker» aritl aprrits in all parts €»f llie world. 

CoiiHtuiit teieplioiie cotiturt '\* iiiaitituini-il 
belwccfi llie purchasing deparlment in Cin- 
rinnati and thew dealer^*. Oflictala wtati- that 
prom[)t and ertlcirnt liuyiii;; |>y Irlrphoru- 
oftrn nieatiH the tiati»fa<'tury ililTcn-ntial 
hetwern profit ami Ioki*, 

The vice-presidrnt in cli.ir);!* nf purfhoiM;!) 
nhojiH hy teli-plioni- from San Franrino to 
New York, vtilliotil Iravinr; liis di'«k! "I u*e 
Lung Dintuncr primarily hei-uu-ie of the 



iiii>tant service, atul ihe !=atisfarti«n of 
ron.^unimatinp tin- trade itself quickly 
and ef f ii-ient h ." he Sevi-ral tinu'fl 

a year, he handles itn|>iirtant transaelitinA 
ill Fn^land and Norway hy Over-eas 
Tidepluiue Service. 

Lnnj: Di-latice i- ihe mndi-rn atul econom- 
ical way to etuiduct hu^ini"-s liclwcen men in 
•lifTerenl cities. It is jtrofitahly used hy e<»iu- 
panies of every size in »iah'«, protliu'tion, 
traffic, credit ami other matter-<. 

The Ihdl Sy:>tem has devtduped a Tele- 
phone Plan of Market Coverafie to help it^ 
eustomers increa-e ihi'ir hu.-iness and cut 
cont*. An etpi-rienceil tidephune reprc-enta- 
tive will filadly lielp you cu-loru-fit its fea- 
ture!* to the !«pecilic needs of your eom|>any. 



JI'NT H IIKM. T K 1. 1-: l> II O :\ I-; Itt vi.>K«iS IH-FKI-: 
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Now I use LUCKIES only 



POOR LIHLE RICH GIRL 

Sue Carol'j weoKh woj a hin- 
drance rolher then a Nclp. Holly< 
wood IbOuQh^ ih« wai ritzy, but 
Sue joorr proved ihe wot o "regu- 
lar guy". . . the mode 14 pictures 
her very Firil year . . , her laletl 
is UNfVERSAl'S "GRAFT." She 
hot reached for □ LUCKY for two 
years. Not a farthing woi paid 
for Ihoie kind wordi. That's 
white of you« Sue Corol- 



I have had to smoke various brands of cigarettes in pic- 
tures, but it was not until I smoked Luckies that I dis- 
covered the only cigarettes that did not irritate my throat. 
Now I use Luckies only. The added convenience of your 
improved Cellophane wrapper 
that opens so easily is grand." 

' -tfft 



It's toasted 



Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 

And Moisture -Proof Cellophane • n , i,'. ■' t., (• " T'uor Cvft F ros h 



